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FLANNEL ROMPERS 



May 6, 1953 
STENGELESE 

STUDENTS of Stengelese, which is a live language 
only superficially resembling Sanskrit, have endeavored for years 
to capture in print the special quality, the pure body and flavor, 
the rich, crunchy goodness of Mr, Casey Stengel's speech. 

They have not succeeded. The human ear is a wonderful in- 
strument, but not so wonderful as the Stengel larynx. The 
mother tongue of the Yankees' manager is an oil that rolls over 
the consciousness but is not retained. The pencil of a stenog- 
rapher may catch a phrase and hold it, quivering in beauty like 
a butterfly on the entomologist's pin, but something escapes in 
translation from notebook to type. 

A recording is required for proper reproduction, and lately a 
record has been obtained. It is not new; it was cut last summer 
at a reunion of old Yankee stars which Mr. Stengel graced with 
a formal address. 

The transcription is offered in reverence. In his introduction 
the toastmaster has remarked that he guesses Casey wouldn't 
mind having some of the former Yankees back on the team. What 
follows is pure Stengel, preserved in wax as at Mme Tussaud's or 
like rare viands in aspic: 

"Well, that's the greatest remark that you ever made. After 
bein' a manager that had had major-league clubs in the National 
League and in the American League and in minor leagues I 
would have to say to come back and run the Yankees I was, uh, 
very thrilled with some of the men that I saw today. 

"I don't wanta go back inta the years at the present time, 
but 111 start in with the last three years since I been a manager. 

"We had Mr. DiMaggio that walked out there today and 
when I tell you that DiMaggio with the cheers he received 
every one of 'em shoulda been given by myself and I shoulda 
yelled all winter during my off season because of the success 
that the club had with him at the bat and the wonderful 
ketches that he made in the outfield. 
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"I also had Tommy Handricks who was one of the greatest 
hitters that I ever saw in my life to walk up and git the ball that 
he wanted in a pinch and I also had Mr. Keller who was one of the 
greatest outfielders I ever saw in my life as far as puttin' effort 
inta his work strong, just wouldn't give in and he always be- 
lieved and all three of those men, that a manager run a ball club 
which is an amazing thing. 

"They thought that all you had to do at the Yankees is to be 
there on time, tend to your own business off the field and when 
they said play ball be sure you go out and play hard and play 
clean. 

"The only thing I can say for the Yankees today is this: that 
if s a young club that was reee-built and insteada dropping to 
fifth or sixth place with the number of people that we have in 
our organization thafre now playing ball and the number of 
men that've gone to the service it's that carry-on spirit that 
the Yankees have and everybody in this country wants some- 
body to be a Yankee or live like a Yankee which don't mean just 
baseball but to be somebody for the United States. 

"So disregard any, uh, wonderful, uh, lauding or anything of 
my ability you'll have to say that I been carried along with the 
wonderful thing that makes the Yankees carry on and I don't 
blame people for bein' jealous of it we love it we want everybody 
to try and beat us but don't get mad at us because we're a 
splendid outfit and we try hard to win and respect everybody 
that beats us." 



March 9, 1950 Vero Beach, Florida 
HONEST JOHN 

A LONG TIME ago Fresco Thompson had said: "It is 
not possible to conceive of a more honest guy than Pepper Mar- 
tin. He looks so honest, and he talks so honestly, and such sin- 
cerity oozes out all over him, and he is so honest that if you 
could get him as front man in some crooked con game, why, 
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pretty soon you'd have all the money there is in the world." 

Now the noon whistle had blown and it was time for lunch in 
the Dodger baseball factory. Here came Pepper Martin, man- 
ager of Brooklyn's Miami farm in the Florida International 
League and one of the foremen in this fantastic machine shop. 
His honest face glistened with honest sweat, except in the 
places where it wore a layer of honest loam. 

He had been instructing rookies in the sliding pit. His method 
of instruction is to do it himself, hurling his rawboned torso 
face-first into the dirt and skidding along on his great nose as he 
did back in the dashing days when his playmates with the St. 
Louis Gas House Gang called him the Wild Horse of the Osage. 

A night or so before, Jimmy Dykes had been recalling those 
days, and especially the World Series of 1931 when Pepper, hit- 
ting and fielding and throwing and running the bases in a red 
frenzy, had personally ripped the Athletics loose from the cham- 
pionship of the world. 

"We nailed him just once in that series," Jimmy had related. 
"He came into third base and I had the ball in plenty of time and 
I gave it to him like this kapow right on the skull. 'This one's 
for Cochrane/ I was thinking. 'Bam.' And Pepper just got up 
and dusted himself off and walked to the bench without a word." 

The anecdote was retold to Pepper after he had scrubbed the 
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real estate from his features and stopped in the barracks lounge 
here to relax for a few minutes before lunch. He frowned. 

"It just isn't so,*' he said. "I was thrown out stealing once in 
the 1931 series, but it was at second base and Jimmy wasn't in 
the play." 

It seemed to grieve him that he was unable to go along with a 
good story, so the subject was changed. It developed that the 
Wild Horse of the Osage is a big minnow-and-goldfish rancher 
in Oklahoma now. Spent most of the winter on a bulldozer goug- 
ing out holes to make lakes where he'll raise shiners and goldfish. 

"What'll you do with 'em? Sell the goldfish and fish with the 
minnows?" 

Til sell 'em both," he said. "Me, I fish with plugs." 

His specialty here is teaching young men to run the bases 
with something approaching his own breakneck desperation. 
Throughout the whole Brooklyn organization, the accent al- 
ways is on reckless speed. This year umpires have been ordered to 
enforce the rule requiring that a pitcher, after taking his 
stretch, bring his hands to a full one-second stop at his bosom 
before starting his pitching motion. Branch Rickey hopes this 
will help all Brooklyn clubs capitalize on their speed. 

"I think it will," Pepper said. "These pitchers, they all like 
to cheat a little. They like to take the stretch and come down 
here and just sort of make a half -stop and maybe come farther 
down here with their hands and then make a quick pitch or a 
throw to first. 

"The base runner shouldn't get the best of it, but he ought 
to have an even break. If the pitcher makes a full one-second 
stop, it'll give the runner a chance to take a lead, get set, and 
rock on his feet, ready to go either way." 

"When you're a base runner, Pepper, what sort of tricks or 
signs or tipoffs do you watch the pitcher for to tell you when 
it's safe to steal?" 

*Tve read," Pepper said, "about guys who could watch the 
way the pitcher held his mouth or something and know if he was 
going to pitch or try to pick 'em off. Not me. To me the 
pitcher was just a sort of silhouette, kind of foggy, and I'd look 
at him and something about him would give me a signal: 'Go/ 
I never knew what it was. I ran by instinct." 
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"Something about him would give me a signal: 'Go/" 



He was frowning. "I keep thinking about what Dykes said," 
he said. " 'This is for Cochrane.' Now let me think. Nobody hit 
Mickey Cochrane in 1931. He was hit in the 1934 series, but not 
by me." 

"No, no, Pepper, that wasn't the idea. It wasn't that any- 
body had hit Cochrane and everybody else was trying to get 
even. It was just that you made Cochrane look so bad, stealing 
everything but his pants in 1931, that the A's were sore at you." 

His face cleared. "Oh," he said, "everybody knows I didn't 
steal on Cochrane. I was stealing on Grove and Earnshaw." He 
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relaxed and started chatting again. He even managed to be 
cheerful about the incident last summer when he was set down 
for the remainder of the season for choking an umpire. 

"Pepper/' Happy Chandler asked him during an investigation 
into that diverting affair, "when you had your hands around 
that man's throat, what were you thinking?" 

"I was thinking/' Pepper said, "that I'd choke the 

to death." 

Honest, see? 



April j, 1950 

A KID FROM PENETANGUISHENE 

IN THE SPKING of 1939 a couple of kids in an old 
Ford rattled down out of the mining village of Penetangui- 
shene, Ontario, to a baseball tryout camp that Dan Howley was 
running in Toronto. They worked out one day, nobody said 
anything to them, and they piled back into the Ford and 
started home. 

Next day Howley asked: "Where's that wild Frenchman that 
was throwing aspirin tablets yesterday? The black-haired kid, 
what's his name?" 

"Something like Marchildon," Dan was told. "I don't see him. 
Guess he quit." 

Dan got into his car and drove to Penetanguishene, followed 
Phil Marchildon down into the mine where he had returned to 
work, and hauled him back to Toronto. Two years later, Mar- 
childon was pitching for the Athletics. 

He was shy and nervous and wild and fast. In 1942, his second 
season in the major league, he won seventeen games for a team 
so inexpressibly dreary that Connie Mack, late in the season, 
offered a bonus to the pitcher who could avert the club's hun- 
dredth defeat. 

Next thing, Marchildon was in the Royal Canadian Air Force 
riding a light bomber over Europe. One night he was shot down 
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in Kiel Bay. He swam for something like five hours in the dark. 
He had given up when a light blinked. He blew the whistle that 
he wore for such an emergency, and a Danish fishing boat picked 
him up and turned him over to the German authorities on 
shore. 

The first prison camp, for air-force officers, wasn't too bad. 
The prisoners had an escape committee that forged identifica- 
tion papers, furnished maps, made plans. Sometimes an escape 
party would make it. Sometimes they d be caught and killed. 

Out of scraps of contraband, the prisoners built a radio, 
using a piece of fat for a condenser. They kept changing its hid- 
ing-place, burying it in the earth under a floor, for example, and 
it would be tuned in once a day for a British newscast. Rats 
kept finding it and eating the fat, but though the Germans 
knew there was a radio somewhere, they never located it. 

Marchildon was moved to many camps. The regular German 
soldiers often were decent guys, but the SS troops and special 
guards well, Phil saw things like this: 

There was a corral with a low inner fence beyond which pris- 
oners were forbidden, A guard stood by while a German soldier 
outside the corral invited a prisoner over to the outer fence to 
swap cigarettes for food through the wire. The prisoner stepped 
over the inner fence, and the guard cut him down with a sub- 
machine-gun burst. 

Moved from place to place ahead of the advancing Allies, Mar- 
childon slept outdoors through the last few months. At night he 
heard Lancasters overhead; by day there were the B-lTs. When, 
at last, the Allies caught up with them, the prisoners were told 
to point out the murderers among their guards. 

This one, they said, and that one, and that No further trial 
was required. 

A Lancaster flew Marchildon across the Channel he was terri- 
fied, swore he'd never get off the ground again and they started 
feeding him up in a nursing home. He'd been starved down, but 
a miner has a hard core of bone and muscle, and he picked up fast. 
When he went to visit a sister living in England, he was given 
ration cards equivalent to the allotment for two expectant 
mothers. 

Back to Canada by ship, he was on a train toward home when 
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he passed a camp for German prisoners of war. His fingers ached 
for a machine gun. The first night back in Penetanguishene, he 
couldn't sleep in his bed. Took his blankets outside and slept in 
the yard. A year later he would wake out of a sound sleep, swim- 
ming in Kiel Bay. 

He had a good deal of soft fat when he rejoined the Athletics 
in midseason of 1945 and he was more nervous than ever, but 
boisterously happy to be back. He won thirteen games in 1946 
and nineteen the next year. 

Then, inexplicably, he lost the touch. In 1948 he won nine 
games and was ill a good deal with some internal disorder. There 
was some suspicion that a bug he'd picked up in prison camp had 
stayed with him, but that was hard to believe in view of his 
two good postwar seasons. Last year he couldn't win a game. 

In West Palm Beach a few weeks ago, Connie Mack was en- 
thusiastic about him. Said Phil didn't look nervous, didn't look 
strained, Tie just looked like a pitcher/' 

Yesterday the announcement came that Marchildon had been 
sold to Buffalo. Obviously, all American League clubs had waived 
on him. "We went along with him as far as we could," Connie 
said. 

The dispatch added that Marchildon, "stunned, didn't say a 
word." 



October i, 1950 
OFF THE HfGH BOARD 

THE TALLEST, steepest, swiftest, dizziest, dare- 
devil, death-defying dive ever undertaken by a baseball team 
came off with a rich and fruity climax yesterday when the 
Phillies toppled headlong into the World Series. 

For thirty-five years the Phillies struggled to win a National 
League pennant. For the last twelve days they battled might- 
ily to lose one. Then in the tenth inning of the 155th game of 
their season, all snarled up in a strangling tie with the team that 
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had closed eight laps on them in a fortnight, they were knocked 
kicking into the championship by the bat of Dick Sisler. 

George Sisler, probably the greatest first baseman who ever 
lived, whose .400 hitting couldn't get him into a World Series, 
sat in Ebbets Field and saw his big son slice a three-run homer 
that shattered the pennant hopes of the Dodgers, whom George 
now serves. 

Sisler's hit won the game, 4 to 1. Minutes earlier, lustrous 
pitching by Robin Roberts had saved it, after the Dodgers had 
come within a dozen feet of the victory that would have closed 
the season in a tie and brought Philadelphia and Brooklyn to- 
gether for a play-off. 

"There hasn't been such a finish," said Mr. Warren Brown, the 
noted Chicago author, "since sporting British officials carried 
Durando over the line in the 1908 Olympic marathon." 

On September 19 the Phillies had the pennant won in every 
sense save the mathematical one. They were seven and one half 
games ahead of the Boston Braves, and Brooklyn was third, 
nine games off the pace. The Dodgers won fourteen of their 
next seventeen games, the Phillies three of their twelve. So 
when they showed up yesterday before Ebbets Field's largest 
gathering of the year, the Phils' lead was exactly one game, with 
one game to play. 

They had neither won nor lost the championship, but they 
had qualified handsomely for off-season employment substitut- 
ing for the diving horse in Atlantic City. 

They had also brought gold pouring in a bright yellow stream 
into the Brooklyn box office. Instead of leasing out their park 
for family picnics this week end, the Dodgers sold 58,952 tick- 
ets for the last two games, many of them to customers who 
stood outside the bleacher gates all Saturday night. 

By four a.m., ears were pulling into parking lots near the field. 
By six thirty, there were 5,000 or 6,000 persons in line. By 
one p.m., all gates were closed and nobody without a reserved- 
seat ticket was admitted. Cops estimated that 25,000 were 
turned away. It was bigger than many World Series crowds 
in Brooklyn, and properly so, for this was bigger than a Worlcf 
Series game, where even the losers gather much loot. The loserft 
of this game got the winter off. 
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In spite of everything, the Phillies managed a surface appear- 
ance of confidence. Before the game the Philadelphia manager, 
Eddie Sawyer, was asked to name his pitcher for the first play- 
off game today. 

"That's one thing I never do," he said mildly. "Announce my 
pitcher for the day after the season closes." 

For what seemed an interminable time, though, there was rea- 
son to douht that the season ever would close. Big Don New- 
combe was rocking back on his hind leg, waggling a big 
spiked shoe in the Phillies' beardless faces, and firing his service 
past them. They had at least one base runner in every inning 
after the first, but these Phils are kids still damp from the nurs- 
ing bottle, and this was hard stuff Newcombe was serving. 

Roberts, who passed his twenty-fifth birthday watching the 
Phillies lose on Saturday, was pouring an even more poisonous 
potion. In seven innings the only Dodger to hit him was Pee Wee 
Reese, who was to make three of Brooklyn's five hits and the 
only Dodger run. 

This was the run that tied the score in the sixth inning 
when Pee Wee sliced a ball which got jammed in a chink on the 
top of the right-field wall, at the base of the screen that sur- 
mounts the wall. Ground rules specify that a ball lodging where 
this one did remains in play for an Oriental homer. 

To say tension was growing is to abuse the mother tongue. 
Things reached such a pass that when a bug flew into the eye 
of Mike Goliat, the Phillies second baseman, Mr. Babe Alexan- 
der, of Philadelphia, cursed. "Those Dodgers," he said, "have 
adopted germ warfare." 

But things were practically lethargic then compared with 
the Brooklyn ninth, when the Dodgers put their first two bats- 
men on base and Duke Snider lashed what had to be the deciding 
hit into center field. Richie Ashburn fielded the ball on one hop, 
threw swiftly and superbly to the plate, and Cal Abrams, com- 
ing home with the winning run, was out by twelve fat feet. 

Nobody ever saw better pitching than Roberts showed then. 
With runners on second and third and one out, he walked Jackie 
Robinson purposely to fill the bases, then reared back and just 
threw that thing through there. Carl Furillo popped up. Gil 
Hodges flied out. 
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This was hard stuff Newcombe was serving. 



Ken Heintzelman and Ken Johnson ran all the way from the 
bull-pen to shake Roberta's hand. Eddie Sawyer patted Robin's 
stomach. Those were gentle hands. Sisler and Roberts felt 
others later. 

Sawyer watched his operatives pummel this pair when their 
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great deeds were done. Then tie announced that the Phillies 
would take today off. Most of them to rest. Roberts and Sisler 
to anoint their bruises. 



October 8 y 1950 
DAY NURSERY 

THERE ARE now sixty-four shopping days until Christmas. 

A mistake begun thirty-five years ago was brought to its 
horrid consummation before 68,098 eyewitnesses in Yankee Sta- 
dium yesterday when the Phillies lost a World Series game for 
the eighth consecutive time. On October 8, 1915 the Phillies 
won an engagement from the Boston Red Sox, this being their 
first victory over an American League team since the game of 
rounders was devised. That was thirty-five years ago today and 
for the Phillies there is no today. 

Casey Stengel, a gentleman of great age and infinite wisdom, 
sent a kid on a boy's errand in the fourth and final match of the 
struggle for the pitch-catch championship of the world. To 
combat the precocious moppets of Philadelphia whose youthful 
ardor had enabled them to lose three times by one-run margins 
in three days, he selected as the Yankees' pitcher a tot of 
twenty-one named Ed Ford. 

What Ford did to Eddie Sawyer's beardless pupils was a scan- 
dal in the day nursery. Although they had managed to score 
three runs in twenty-seven innings against the elder states- 
men of Stengel's pitching corps, die Phils scored nothing on 
their own merits against the babe of Casey's woods. 

At no previous time in the series had they seemed so imma- 
ture and futile, so hopelessly beyond their depth in a man's 
game, as they did against the blond boy graduate of the Yankees' 
Kansas City prep school. He had them shut out, 5 to 0, and 
the World Series was over when Gene Woodling, playing left 
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field, botched up a fly ball and let two Philadelphia runs come 
home. 

Casey Stengel is a wise old gent. Back in the World Series of 
1941, when Hugh Casey was beating the Yankees for the Dodg- 
ers until his catcher, Mickey Owen, failed to catch the strike 
that should have ended the game, a crazy panic swept Ebbets 
Field. In the shrieking excitement, nobody had the sense to go 
out and remind the pitcher that he still had the game won, that 
there were two out and a runner on first base and all he had to do 
was retire one more batter. Everybody went frantic that day, 
and in the confusion the Yankees made off with the ball game. 

Now, before the crowd was through shouting about Wood- 
ling's error, Stengel was out on the mound telling Ford the 
score. It was still 5 to 2, Casey said, with one man on base. 
Casey just stood there in the middle of the hubbub talking 
quietly to the kid, patting him briskly on the rear of his lap 
until Bill McGowan, the umpire, moved in from his station at 
second base to break up the kaffeeklatsch. 

Maybe Ford was upset in spite of Casey. Or maybe he was 
tired. Or perhaps Mike Goliat was due to get a hit then. Any- 
how, Goliat did hit, and Casey walked out again and patted 
Ford's stern some more and prodded his bosom with a gnarled 
finger and talked some more. But now he was apologizing to the 
kid for what he had to do. He had announced his decision and two 
umpires, Charley Berry and Jocko Conlan, were signaling the 
bull-pen to send in the right-hander. 

Allie Reynolds came striding in, lugging his glove and a wind- 
breaker, and Ford walked to the dugout, pulled on a jacket, got 
a long drink at the water-cooler, and stayed to watch the finish. 

Know what Casey had said to Ford when the manager took 
him out? Casey said: "There's a stinkin' little ground ball be- 
tween third and shortstop and it's my fault. I should have had 
Rizzuto over there, but he didn't see me waving at him." 

That was a lie, of course, from a very considerate liar. 

Well, Reynolds threw four pitches past Stan Lopata and 
struck him out. Yogi Berra caught the last strike, leaped ap- 
proximately twelve feet straight up, brandished a fist with the 
ball clutched in it, and ran around in small circles looking for 
somebody to embrace. 
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Ford started out of the dugout on the run, stopped suddenly 
as though remembering that this day he had become a man, and 
walked sedately back toward the tunnel to the clubhouse. Be- 
hind him, running to beat the crowd, came Eddie Sawyer on his 
way to give a loser's congratulations to a winner. 

Mr. Stengel then summed it up for the visiting press: "I hated 
to take that kid outta there, but sometimes you hafta do it 
because you fellers hafta get home." 

So then everybody went home, after a World Series that 
could have been one of the best but was only routine. The Phil- 
lies played well, kept all the games close, and weren't good 
enough. The story of the Phillies this year was a story of bright 
kids. The story of the final game is the story of an extraordinary 
kid. 

This extraordinary kid, Ford, might have had butterflies in 
his bosom when he opened his first World Series game by walk- 
ing the first man he faced and yielding a double to the third. 
But he pitched out of that first inning, and never allowed an- 
other base on balls. He was as cool as Joe Kuhel, his Kansas City 
manager, had been saying he was. 

"When he gets a guy or so on base," Joe had been saying, "you 
can see him set his teeth and start pitching. And 'what pitch- 
ing! Other times he's good fun. He's a wisecracker on the bench, 
and all the rest of the time he talks baseball. In the hotel or on 
the train he plays a game. 'Who won the 1940 World Series?' 
hell ask the other players. *How many home runs were hit? Who 
pitched the last game?' 

"It's a quiz game he plays, and he's wonderful at it. And it's 
never about anything but baseball." 

"Watch him," Mr. Stengel said, "next year." 



October 19, 1950 
INEVITABLE DAY 

IN THE WINTER o 1888 a skinny young cobbler's 
assistant who hated cobbling shoved his catcher's glove into his 
pocket it was a kid glove, skin-tight, with the fingers cut off 
and went out through the snows of New England and got a 
job as a professional baseball player with Meriden, of the Con- 
necticut State League. He knew then, of course, that the career 
he was starting would have to end some day. 

Throughout his sixty-seven years in baseball, Connie Mack 
has been aware that the day of departure must inevitably ar- 
rive. So has everybody else. But those who have known him have 
known also that when the time did come, it would come as a 
shock. It came yesterday. It was a shock. 

A shock, but not a surprise, for it is not exactly a secret that 
Connie will be eighty-eight years old on December 23. The 
only surprise regarding his retirement as manager of the Athlet- 
ics stems from the appointment of Jimmy Dykes as his suc- 
cessor instead of Connie's son Earle. For years Connie insisted 
that Earle, and Earle alone, would succeed him, and certainly 
Earle fancied himself for the job over a good many years. 

Only a week ago there was a story out of Philadelphia suggest- 
ing that Dykes was through with the Athletics, and it quoted 
Connie thus: "I hope Jimmy finds something good, real good.'* 

So now Jimmy has found something, but how good it is re- 
mains to be seen. He is manager of a bad ball team with a barren 
farm system and a financial future that is a topic of wide specu- 
lation, because Earle Mack and his brother, Roy, went in hock 
to buy the club. 

Seems as though there's always got to be a catch in it when 
Dykes takes a new job with the A's. Sold to the White Sox in 
1932, he returned to the A's as coach in December 1948, and 
Connie welcomed him thus at the winter meetings in Chicago: 
"Jimmy, I'm afraid we can't pay you enough money." 

17 
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"Keeeripes!" Jimmy wailed. "Do we have to start in where 
we left off sixteen years ago?" 

, But it isn't Jimmy Dykes whose name is uppermost in mind 
today. It is Connie Mack and the shocking, indigestible knowl- 
edge that from now on when the Athletics go out to play, 
the old man won't be sitting in the dugout erect on his little 
rubber cushion, his scorecard held stiffly over his bony knees, his 
Adam's apple jiggling above that high hard collar (he still buys 
them by the dozen from a firm in St. Louis ) . 

For one who traveled with Connie Mack for ten seasons, it 
would require at least ten years to tell about this glorious oH 
guy who has been baseball's high priest and patriarch, one of its 
keenest minds, its priceless ambassador, one of its sharpest bus- 
inessmen, certainly its most indestructible myth. 

The plaster saint that they made of him in his old age, the 
prissy figurehead whose strongest expletive was "Goodness gra- 
cious!" that was pure myth. The man was a ball player in the 
days when baseball was a roughneck's game, and he did all right 
in the game. He was not a roughneck and not profane by habit, 
but on occasion he could cuss like any honest mule-skinner. 
Yes, and when he was younger he played the horses and drank 
liquor. 

He could be as tough as rawhide and as gentle as a mother, 
reasonable and obstinate beyond reason, and courtly and benev- 
olent and fierce. He was kindhearted and hardfisted, drove a 
close bargain, and was suckered in a hundred deals. He was gen- 
erous and thoughtful and autocratic and shy and independent 
and altogether completely lovable. 

There was a day when the Athletics, having broken training 
camp in Anaheim, California, and having left there Lena Black- 
burne, one of the coaches, with a leg infection, started out of San 
Francisco for an exhibition game. It was a nippy morning and 
somebody asked Connie if he wanted the auto window closed 
against the chill. 

"Dammitohell!" Connie exploded. Tm all right, don't worry 
about me! Everybody's always fussing about me. Mrs. Mack says: 
'Con, wear your rubbers. Con, put on your overcoat.' So I put on 
my coat and rubbers and go out to buy medicine for her! 

"And that Blackburne!" He was getting madder and madder. 
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"It's 'Boss, are you warm enough? Boss, are you comfortable? 
Boss, you better come inside and rest/ And where is Blackburne? 
Lying down there in Anaheim on his tail, dammit!" 

It may have been that same day that he nearly broke a rookie's 
heart by telling him he was going back to the minors and then, 
a couple of hours later, changed his mind and kept the kid, ex- 
plaining apologetically: "At my age a man's got a right to do 
what he wants to do once, anyhow." (The rookie opened the 
season with the Athletics and was a bum and had to go back, 
after all.) 

One day Wally Moses, who was a holdout, burst from the room 
where he'd been haggling with the boss and tore out of training 
camp on the run, his face as white as paper. Another day Connie 
confided that in all his years of baseball there'd been two un- 
pleasant tasks he'd never got used to: sending a young fellow 
back to the minors, and arguing with a ball player over salary. 

He meant it when he said that, and whatever he'd said that 
other time to Moses, he meant that, too. There never was 
another like Connie. There never will be. 



March j, 1951 "West Palm Beach, Florida 
CONNIE J. DYKES 

THE STRANGEST sight in Florida is Wright Field 
without Connie Mack sitting on a little hard funeral-parlor 
chair in front of the dugout. The Philadelphia Athletics are 
courting health here, and it is the first time in fifty-one years 
that they have done so without Connie on the playground. As 
manager emeritus in his eighty-ninth year, he watches the exer- 
cises from the grandstand. (An exception was yesterday, when 
gallantry called him to the tomato-growing community of 
Dania, Florida, to crown a comely little tomato as Miss Tomato 
of Tomatoes of 1951.) 

"You ought to see him," said Lou Brissie, the pitcher. "He 
looks younger and livelier than he has in two or three years. I 
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think it's been a relief to him to quit managing. I know that if 
I'd been managing this club last year, I'd have shot myself." 

The chair was standing, unused, in front of the dugout. 

"I'm disappointed," a visitor said to Jimmy Dykes, the boy 
manager. "I took it for granted you'd be sitting there wearing 
a high, hard collar and waving a scorecard. So you're not. All 
right, tell us about the Athletics." 

"The Athletics/' Mr. Dykes said, "represent Philadelphia. 
Connie Mack is the president. Roy F. Mack is executive vice- 
president and treasurer. Earle Mack is vice-president and secre- 
tary. Arthur H. Ehler ' 

"No," the guy said, "tell us about the ones who sweat." 

The boy manager complied, speaking as well as conscience per- 
mitted about the team that started last season as a dark-horse 
contender for the American League pennant, came all unstuck 
in a welter of front-office dissension, and wound up a miserable 
last. It is not so bad a team as it looked last fall, and it is not so 
good as it seemed last spring. 

But Mr. Dykes has them running and throwing and swinging 
and he will have them mentally and physically sharp when they 
go north, and when he gets them to Shibe Park he will know 
what to do with them. He will not, for example, temporize 
with a pitcher who is losing his stuff. 

"When I was playing with the A's," Dykes said, "Rube Wai- 
berg was pitching for us, and he was staggering in the ninth in- 
ning. From the bench Mr. Mack waved me in from second base 
to check up on the Rube. I'm great/ Walberg told me, 1 feel 
fine.* The sweat was pouring off his face and he was gasping. 

"I said: The boss wants to know. He thinks you're tired.' 
Rube said: Tm great. I'll strike this guy out.' I waved okay to 
the bench and started back to my position. I took about three 
steps and I heard the crowd go: 'Oooh.' I turned around and 
here's Walberg lying on his face. The poor guy had collapsed. 

"When I went out managing, Mr. Mack told me never to lis- 
ten to the pitcher when I thought I should take him out. 
There never was a pitcher in baseball who couldn't strike out 
the next hitter. The first experience I had was with Milt Gas- 
ton. That big Pepper, of the Browns, was up, and I walked out 
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to take Milt out of there, and he told me he could get Pepper 
he could always get Pepper. I just got back to the bench in 
time to see Pepper hit the wall in right center for the ball game. 

"The next time was with Ted Lyons against Cleveland when 
Bob Feller had a lead of 1 to on us. They got men on second and 
third with two out, and I wanted Lyons to walk Ray Mack be- 
cause Feller was up next. Ted said he could get Mack out. I said 
maybe he could, but first base was open and it was a cinch he 
could get Feller. Ted said: 'They'll put in a pinch-hitter/ and I 
said: Tine, we can't hit Feller. Either Oscar Vitt tries to hit 
with Feller or he takes him out and maybe we can do something 
with the next guy/ But Ted says he's sure he can take care of 
Mack, and finally I say okay, he can go ahead, 

"I'm not even back to the dugout when I hear: T^ong.' And 
it's a triple by Mack and now we're licked good. Afterwards I'm 
walking out and I'm burning, and I hear Lyons behind me. 'Skip- 
per/ he's saying, 'you were right again.' So that's how I learned 
to make up my mind and stick to it." 

"The first guess," said Dave Keefe, the coach. "I don't know 
how many times I've heard Mr. Mack say: If I'd only acted on 
my first thought/ " 

"That's right," the boy manager said, "but sometimes these 
pitchers awe you. I had that Xavier Rescigno in Hollywood. 
Whenever there was a blooper single against him, he'd look 
straight up at the sky and start to yell. 'Oh, God,' he'd yell, 
and everybody in the ball park could hear him, 'oh, God, why 
are you always mad at me? Why don't you ever get mad at that 
batter, just once?' 

"They tell me he had a catcher out there on the coast one year 
named Camelli, and when those two got together it was some- 
thing. Camelli would be giving him the sign and Rescigno would 
be shaking his off, and finally Rescigno would yell: 'No. No. No, 
I will not throw my curve!' 

"It was an act, they tell me, but how can you know? My 
owner in Hollywood was giving me hell for not lifting my 
pitchers soon enough, and one day I started Pinky Woods and he 
walked the first four men in a row. So I walked out there. 'Pinky/ 
I said, 'the boss says I'm too slow changing pitchers. You're 
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through.* He says: ']immy I'm just barely missing the corners/ 
" 'YouVe missed sixteen times/ I told him, 'and that's enough 
for me. On your way/ " 



March 13, 1951 St. Petersburg, Florida 
HAPPY LANDING 

NOTHING that Happy Chandler did in his six un- 
quiet years as baseball commissioner became him so well as his 
leave-taking. He has not, to be sure, actually departed as yet, 
but that was a swan song which the Sweet Singer of Versailles, 
Kentucky, warbled in Miami yesterday, and even the Good 
Humor Man himself must have recognized it as such. 

Happy has been an indifferent commissioner, but he is a 
pretty fair ham actor, and his farewell performance was one of 
his best. Not many men can achieve an air of perfect nonchalance 
when they have been publicly divested of their pants, but the 
unfrocked commissioner carried off his part with a jaunty swag- 
ger. 

Strutting into the conference room to open the meeting at 
which his employers were to vote down his plea for a new lease 
on the baseball trough, he strode through a gantlet of news- 
papermen and advised them airily: 

"The condemned man ate a hearty breakfast and took steps 
toward the guillotine." 

He opened the meeting, turned the chair over to Warren 
Giles, of Cincinnati, and withdrew to let the club-owners have 
their say. In spite of all his campaigning and maneuvering during 
the last three months, in spite of uncounted rumors that he had 
picked up a vote here and lost one there, the count on this ballot 
was the same as that of last December Happy needed the en- 
dorsement of twelve of the sixteen owners to hold his job, and 
he was backed by only nine. 

John Galbreath, of the Pittsburgh club, left the meeting to 
inform Happy of the verdict, and when they returned to the 
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Happy carried off his part with a jaunty swagger. 



conference room Chandler knew he was licked, yet he marched 
in beaming as though he were receiving news of a smashing vic- 
tory. Even when he came out, repudiated by his bosses for the 
fourth time (they took three ballots m St. Petersburg in De- 
cember), he still had a broad and meaty smile all over his com- 
plexion. 

"I can't complain," he said, "because I fought 'em on my own 
grounds and " he smoothed the lapels of his natty gray haber- 
dashery "I wore my Confederate suit." 
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So it must be said to his credit that when he had to take it, 
he took it well. Admittedly, it would have been a more grace- 
ful act to step out the first time he was asked. It can be argued 
that the office of baseball commissioner ought to be a position 
of dignity, which should not be undignified by such public wail- 
ing and unblushing toadying as Happy has done since his re- 
pudiation in December. 

But to a politician there is nothing wrong with campaigning 
for a place on the payroll. By his own confession, Happy loves 
baseball, and his actions never have betrayed any deep loathing 
for a wage of $65,000 a year plus expenses. Fighting for that 
worthy cause, he did, as he said, fight on his own grounds and 
with every trick learned in the back alleys of politics. 

As recently as yesterday morning, owners who were known to 
be opposed to Chandler were receiving telephone calls from field 
agents who told them: "Look, Happy has thirteen votes lined 
up, so it's in the bag. Why don't you come over and make it four- 
teen for the sake of appearances?" 

The stratagem didn't fool anybody, but it might have, for 
the owners arrived in Miami in a state of featherbrained be- 
wilderment, with only the vaguest notion of what they were 
there for. The four-man screening committee had, presumably, 
been seeking a successor to Chandler for three months and still 
had nobody to recommend. 

Advised that the committee had accomplished nothing, mem- 
bers of the two major leagues met separately on Sunday and 
voted to consider only one candidate Chandler in yesterday's 
elections. To men who had come from as far off as Catalina Island, 
it must have seemed fairly silly to be flying across the continent 
just so they could do again what they'd already done three times 
last December. Some of them might very well have been in the 
mood to say: "The hell with it," and take Happy as they might 
take castor oil, just to get an unpleasant job over with. 

Happy himself, however, had eliminated this possibility by 
over-campaigning. He had made it, as far as baseball was con- 
cerned, a battle to the death with men like the Cardinals' Fred 
Saigh, the Yankees' Del Webb, and the Braves' Lou Perini. He 
had operatives digging up dirt about their private lives, and 
there was at least a suspicion that he was the source of whisper- 
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ing campaigns charging them with piracy on the high seas, 
wife-beating, and spitting on sidewalks. 

Obviously, these men were not going to risk their millions in 
a game administered by an employee who served them by peep- 
ing through their keyholes, and on their own time, too, when 
they were paying him to shake hands and sign autographs. If 
Happy were to stay, there would be at least three franchises for 
sale cheap. 



June 2, 1951 

F.O.B. THE BIG LEAGUE 

IN ONE RESPECT, Chicago was just like Bridgeport or 
Ottumwa, Iowa, or Escanaba, Michigan, only more so. That is, 
everybody out there was talking about the White Sox, too, but 
more loudly. Paul Richards's astonishing team had won four- 
teen consecutive games and moved into first place, and for the 
first time in three decades there was talk of an American League 
pennant in Comiskey Park. 

"And the most astonishing thing," said a guy who keeps pretty 
well informed on sports, "is that they're a lot of Joes that no- 
body ever heard of. For instance, it says here that a fellow named 
Fox is playing second base. It can't be old Pete Fox, can it?" 

Of course it isn't. It is Nelson Fox, whose mother delivered 
him to the major leagues in a Ford truck at the age of sixteen. 
That is, Nelson was sixteen, the truck somewhat older. 

It was during the war, when ball clubs couldn't go south to 
train, and Connie Mack had the Athletics exercising in Frederick, 
Maryland. This was the spring of, let's see, 1944. A few days after 
camp opened, a truck rattled into the ramshackle Blue Ridge 
League park, and three people stepped out of the cab. 

There were a man and a woman and a moonfaced boy with a 
great big cigar sticking incongruously out of the middle of his 
features. Mr. and Mrs. Fox introduced themselves and their son 
to Connie Mack and told their tale. 
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Pa, it seemed, had been a sand-lot ball player dreaming of the 
major leagues, but financial necessity had taken him off the 
playing fields and put him to work. He was determined that his 
son get the chance he had missed, and so was Ma. Young Nelson 
grew up playing with school teams and village teams any team 
he could find around the town of St. Mary's, Pennsylvania. When 
he couldn't find other farm kids to play with, Ma would put on a 
catcher's mitt and warm him up behind the barn. 

The Foxes, of course, had read about the teams training in 
the North this spring. Frederick was the closest camp, an easy 
drive from St. Mary's. Also, they'd read about Connie Mack, of 
course, and figured he was the sort of man they'd like to take 
charge of their son. So they gave Nelson into Connie's keeping 
and turned the truck back toward home. 

In a year when managers were scrounging for draft-proof play- 
ers of almost any description, Nelson looked pretty good. He 
was green and altogether unpolished and not ready for the big 
leagues not even the big leagues of 1944. But he could hit some, 
and he handled himself well. And he was such a quiet, baby- 
faced kid, who cut such a comical figure behind that big cigar, 
that everybody was delighted with him. 

He was only half-grown, not expecially big, but Connie tried 
him at first base, perhaps because that was the position where 
another apple-cheeked farm kid with a similar name had played 
for the Athletics. Kid named Jimmy Foxx. 

Nelson and his cigar stayed with the A's for a while after the 
season opened, then were farmed out. They moved around and 
wound up at length at second base with the White Sox. That's 
the guy who's batting .370. 

"All right," said the guy who'd been studying the box score 
in a Chicago paper, "that's Fox. But who's this pitcher, this 
Pierce?" 

Well, back in 1945 when the Cubs and Tigers were playing 
a World Series in Detroit, reporters gathered in the Tigers' 
clubhouse after a Detroit victory. It happened that the heroes 
of that game maybe the winning pitcher and a couple of guys 
who'd made the big hits all had their lockers together in one 
corner of the room. So the interviewers and cameramen made a 
noisy knot around them. 
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A reporter on the fringe of the crowd became aware of a pair 
of kids at his elbow. They'd been first into the showers after the 
game, because neither had played any part in it, and now they 
were dressing at adjacent lockers. 

"Golly," one of 'em said softly, eying the mob, "looks as 
though all the stars dress in this corner." 

"What are we doing here, then?" the other said. 

The first didn't smile. 

"Never mind," he said. "Someday " 

They didn't know there was an eavesdropper. And the eaves- 
dropper wouldn't have known who they were except for the 
names on their lockers. One name was Art Houtteman. The 
other was Billy Pierce. 

Bill Pierce and Nelson Fox. They're the sort of guys Paul Rich- 
ards has up there leading the American League. 



September 28, 1951 
AMERICAN INDIAN DAY 

AFTER ALL these years the Yankees just had to 
find a new way to make sure of finishing in first place. Since 
they got the habit in 1921 they've been in a rut, just pennant 
after pennant, championship after championship, season after 
season eighteen times in thirty years. The dreary, weary, yawn- 
ing ennui of it all! 

This, though, was laying it on a little too thick. This was 
showboating of the most vulgar and ostentatious sort. Here it 
was, American Indian Day according to the Farmer's Almanac, 
and out there was the noble red man, Allie Reynolds, pitching 
the first game of a double-header, pitching the game the Yan- 
kees needed to guarantee a tie for the title, at worst. 

The only no-hit pitcher ever born to the Creek nation he 
won that distinction against the Cleveland Indians last July 12 
was working against the Boston Red Sox, malevolent leaders 
of the American League batting lists and prime contenders for 
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the pennant until a few days ago. These .were the sort of guys 
Jimmy Dykes described to a rookie pitcher about to make his 
first big-league start for the Athletics in Boston: "You are just 
like a mouse in a cage with nine big cats." 

So now it was the eighth inning and the Yankees were lead- 
ing, 8 to 0, and Reynolds had not allowed a hit. He came up 
to bat, walking through a tunnel of noise, and paused beside 
Phil Rizzuto, who was kneeling in the chalked circle where the 
next hitter waits. 

"Stengel says," he told the Yankee shortstop, "that if I get 
away with this one I can have the rest of the season off." 

This was the only time he hinted that he was going for his 
second no-hitter in a single season, a feat brought off only once 
in history and never in the American League. While pitching 
his no-hitter in Cleveland he had horrified Yogi Berra by men- 
tioning it in defiance of the superstition that forbids speaking 
of such matters while the game is on. Afterward he got letters 
from fans scolding him for "tearing down baseball traditions," 
so this time he wasn't talking. 

Now it was the ninth inning, three put-outs to go. Every time 
he threw the ball, the crowd screamed. A pinch-batter named 
Charley Maxwell grounded out. Dominic DiMaggio walked. 
Johnny Pesky took a curve for a third strike. Ted Williams 
slouched up; his pale bat looked as long as he is. 

Berra walked out to the mound, waddling under his catcher's 
armor. Take it easy, now," he said. 'What do you want to 
throw to him?" 

"Anything," Reynolds said, and Yogi went back behind the 
plate to call the pitches. Rizzuto, shifted a little to the right of 
second base for the lopsided defense against Williams, was talk- 
ing with Charley Berry, the umpire. 

"Holy cats," Phil said, "let's walk this guy and work on Voll- 
mer." 

"Naw," says Berry, courageous as a fight manager. "Allie's got 
good stuff. He can throw it by this fella." 

"Charley's cool," Rizzuto said later. "He's got it all figured 
out and I'm fainting!" 

His pale bat looked as long as he Is. 
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The first pitch to Williams was a called strike. Williams hit 
the second straight up, a towering foul behind the plate, and 
Reynolds dashed in to give help if Berra should need it. A draft 
swept the ball back over Berra's head ? and Yogi lunged back- 
ward for it, missed, and fell at Reynolds's feet. Allie tripped 
over him but didn't fall. Instead, the pitcher bent to help the 
catcher up, patted his back, spoke in his ear. Yogi didn't want 
to get up. He wanted to keep going down, into a hole, out of 
sight. The game should be over, and now, if Williams should get 
a hit on this second chance 

One wondered how Williams was feeling. The Red Sox 
weren't going to win, no matter what he did, but he was hitless 
for the day and he is a hitter. The crowds in Yankee Stadium 
always boo him, just for living. If, on this undeserved last 
chance, he should ruin Reynolds's no-hitter, they'd curse every 
breath he drew into his old age. 

"Allie had Williams, two strikes and nothing," Bill Dickey 
said later, "and now he can work on him. So what does he do? 
He rams the next one right through there." 

It was another strike, and again Williams lifted a foul, over 
in front of the Yankee dugout this time. Berra went over and 
Reynolds went with him. "Lots of room!" Tommy Henrich 
cried from the bench. ("There was about three feet of room," 
Tommy confessed afterward. "But it looked like a lot to me 
right then. If Yogi falls in the dugout, we'll catch him.") 

Yogi caught the ball, and Reynolds caught Yogi. Everybody 
on the Yankee bench sprang out and caught the pair of them. 
Henrich, on the fringe of the knot, dived up onto the top of the 
mob, cracking heads together as he clawed toward Reynolds. 

After a while things got quiet in the clubhouse. There was 
still one more river to cross this side of a pennant, but nobody 
doubted that it would be crossed, as it was within three hours. 
Reynolds was quietest of all, crouched in his locker, answering 
questions. 

"Come back in about two hours/' he said apologetically, "and 
111 give you some better answers/' 

Art Patterson, of the Yankees' office, told him about the 
Farmers Almanac designating this as American Indian Day. 

"Does it say anything about Creeks?" Allie asked. 



October 4, 1951 
MIRACLE OF COOGAN'S BLUFF 

Now rr is done. Now the story ends. And there is 
no way to tell it. The art of fiction is dead. Reality has strangled 
invention. Only the utterly impossible, the inexpressibly fan- 
tastic, can ever be plausible again. 

Down on the green and white and earth-brown geometry of 
the playing field, a drunk tries to break through the ranks of 
ushers marshaled along the foul lines to keep profane feet off 
the diamond. The ushers thrust him back and he lunges at them, 
struggling in the clutch of two or three men. He breaks free, 
and four or five tackle him. He shakes them off, bursts through 
the line, runs head-on into a special park cop, who brings him 
down with a flying tackle. 

Here comes a whole platoon of ushers. They lift the man and 
haul him, twisting and kicking, back across the first-base line. 
Again he shakes loose and crashes the line. He is through. He 
is away, weaving out toward center field, where cheering thou- 
sands are jammed beneath the windows of the Giants* clubhouse. 

At heart, our man is a Giant, too. He never gave up. 

From center field comes burst upon burst of cheering, Pen- 
nants are waving, uplifted fists are brandished, hats are flying. 
Again and again the dark clubhouse windows blaze with the 
light of photographers* flash bulbs. Here comes that same drunk 
out of the mob, back across the green turf to the infield. Coat- 
tails flying, he runs the bases, slides into third. Nobody bothers 
him now. 

And the story remains to be told, the story of how the Giants 
won the 1951 pennant in the National League. The tale of their 
barreling run through August and September and into October. 
... Of the final day of the season, when they won the cham- 
pionship and started home with it from Boston, to hear on the 
train how the dead, defeated Dodgers had risen from the ashes in 
the Philadelphia twilight Of the three-game play-off in which 
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they won, and lost, and were losing again with one out in the 
ninth inning yesterday when Oh, why bother? 

Maybe this is the way to tell it: Bobby Thomson, a young 
Scot from Staten Island, delivered a timely hit yesterday in the 
ninth inning of an enjoyable game of baseball before 34,320 
witnesses in the Polo Grounds. ... Or perhaps this is better: 

"Well!" said Whitey Lockman, standing on second base in 
the second inning of yesterday s play-off game between the Gi- 
ants and Dodgers. 

"Ah, there," said Bobby Thomson, puffing into the same sta- 
tion after hitting a ball to left field. "How've you been?" 

"Fancy/' Lockman said, "meeting you herel" 

"Ooops!" Thomson said. "Sorry." 

And the Giants' first chance for a big inning against Don 
Newcombe disappeared as they tagged Thomson out. Up in 
the press section, the voice of Willie Goodrich came over the 
amplifiers announcing a macabre statistic: 'Thomson has now 
hit safely in fifteen consecutive games." Just then the floodlights 
were turned on, enabling the Giants to see and count their 
runners on each base. 

It wasn't funny, though, because it seemed for so long that 
the Giants weren't going to get another chance like the one 
Thomson squandered by trying to take second base with a play- 
mate already there. They couldn't hit Newcombe, and the 
Dodgers couldn't do anything wrong. Sal Maglie's most splen- 
drous pitching would avail nothing unless New York could 
match the run Brooklyn had scored in the first inning. 

The story was winding up, and it wasn't the happy ending 
that such a tale demands. Poetic justice was a phrase without 
meaning. 

Now it was the seventh inning and Thomson was up, with 
runners on first and third base, none out. Pitching a shutout 
in Philadelphia last Saturday night, pitching again in Philadel- 
phia on Sunday, holding the Giants scoreless this far, New- 
combe had now gone twenty-one innings without allowing a 



run. 



He threw four strikes to Thomson. Two were fouled off out 
of play. Then he threw a fifth. Thomson's fly scored Monte 
Irvin. The score was tied. It was a new ball game. 
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Wait a moment, though. Here's Pee Wee Reese hitting safely 
in the eighth. Here's Duke Snider singling Reese to third. Here's 
Maglie wild-pitching a run home. Here's Andy Pafko slashing 
a hit through Thomson for another score. Here's Billy Cox bat- 
ting still another home. Where does his hit go? Where else? 
Through Thomson at third. 




Miracle of Coogan's Bluff 
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So it was the Dodgers' ball game, 4 to 1, and the Dodgers' 
pennant. So all right. Better get started and beat the crowd 
home. That stuff in the ninth inning? That didn't mean any- 
thing. 

A single by Al Dark. A single by Don Mueller. Irvin's pop-up, 
Lockman's one-run double. Now the corniest possible sort of 
Hollywood schmaltz stretcher-bearers plodding away with an 
injured Mueller between them, symbolic of the Giants them- 
selves. 

There went Newcombe and here came Ralph Branca. Who's 
at bat? Thomson again? He beat Branca with a home run the 
other day. Would Charley Dressen order him walked, putting 
the winning run on base, to pitch to the dead-end kids at the 
bottom of the batting order? No, Branca's first pitch was a 
called strike. 

The second pitch well, when Thomson reached first base he 
turned and looked toward the left-field stands. Then he started 
jumping straight up in the air, again and again. Then he 
trotted around the bases, taking his time. 

Ralph Branca turned and started for the clubhouse. The num- 
ber on his uniform looked huge. Thirteen. 



October 11, 1951 
DREAM'S END 

THEY BUNDLED UP the charms and amulets, the 
love philters and voodoo powders, the shrunken skulls and 
soggy old tea leaves and crystal balls and magic wands, and 
pitched 'em into the Harlem River yesterday. The Yankees don't 
believe in miracles or ghosts. They only believe in Santa Glaus 
(pronounced Hank Bauer). 

Magic and sorcery and incantation and spells had taken the 
Giants to the championship of the National League and put 
them into the World Series. Their flying carpet had carried 
them as far as the ninth inning of the sixth game. But you don't 
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beat the Yankees with a witch's broomstick. Not the Yankees, 
when there's hard money to be won. 

With the score 4 to 3 against them, two men out, and the ty- 
ing run on second base, the Giants called Sal Yvars in from the 
bull-pen to hit. The third-string catcher hurdled the bull-pen 
gate and came running. It was only his forty-second chance to 
bat since this scatterbrained rigadoon began last April. 

He lashed into the first pitch and drove a hard liner into right 
field straight for the yawning glove of Bauer. The outfielder's 
feet shot from under him as he made the catch. But he held 
the ball, and as his bottom hit the turf, the bottom dropped out 
of the hashish market. 

For the fourteenth time the Yankees were baseball champions 
of mankind. Theirs is a charm nobody breaks. 

It had to be that way. Somebody had to restore public faith 
in this sport. One more climax dreamed up in a joss house by 
an alcoholic Hollywood script-writer would have finished every- 
thing. So they put it up to Bauer, a tough ex-Marine as starkly 
realistic as The Naked and the Dead. 

His three-run triple won the world championship. His sliding 
catch kept it won. 

Well, the nonsense had gone far enough. It began in the 
spring when the Giants went romping off to an eleven-game los- 
ing streak. It carried through sixteen consecutive victories in 
August, went on through September as the team cut away 
Brooklyn's thirteen-game lead, and on the last day of the season 
the pennant was won in Boston, then lost on a railroad train. 

So it had to be done over again. So the Giants did it over, 
in a three-game play-off with the Dodgers that ended when 
Bobby Thomson transmuted a 4-to-2 defeat into a 5-to-4 victory 
with a home run in the ninth inning. 

Now, of course, the dream would end. The Yankees would 
put a stop to witchcraft and hexes and curses in four straight 
games. But it didn't end. No metal could touch the Giants. 
They won the first World Series game, lost the second, won the 
third. 

Then it happened. They lost on Monday. They lost on Tues- 
day. Here came Bauer, and now they were losing on Wednes- 
day. There'd be no game Thursday. 
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So they put it up to Bauer. . . 



Nobody told the Giants, but it was all over. The handwriting 
was plain in the seventh inning when Willie Mays and BiU 
Rigney opened with singles that knocked out Vic Raschi. If 
victory were in the cards for the Giants, they would have rallied 
then. But in came Johnny Sain, and out went three batters in 
order. The score was still 4 to 1. 

But maybe the Giants can't read handwriting. Maybe Leo 
Durocher, the Little Shepherd of Coogan's Bluff, hasn't taught, 
them to play cards. For in the eighth inning they filled the bases 
with two out. Those three runs would tie the score. 

Up came Rafael Noble, the second-string catcher. He repre- 
sented the winning run. The Black Pearl of the Antilles glow- 
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ered at one strike, swung at another and missed, stared stonily 
at a third. 

That had to be the end. Great as the Giants have been, no 
team could rally in the face of such miserable failure. Nobody 
could decline to surrender now. But the first man up in the 
ninth was Mr. Edward Stanky, a competitor. Durocher has a 
phrase for guys like Stanky, 

"He came to play," Durocher says, meaning he wasn't here to 
look on. 

Stanky singled. Al Dark bunted safely. Whitey Lockman sin- 
gled. Here came Monte Irvin, batting star of the series, co- 
proprietor of a record of eleven hits for a six-game struggle. 

With the bases filled, nobody out, and two right-handed bat- 
ters due at the plate, Casey Stengel took a long time to make 
up his mind. Then he gestured with his left hand, and the left- 
handed Bob Kuzava marched out of the bull-pen. Curious strat- 
egy, but maybe the Yankees' manager can do a few card tricks, 
too. 

Irvin hit a long fly that scored Stanky and advanced the other 
runners. Here came Thomson, with the tying run on second 
base, exactly where it was exactly a week earlier. 

"Casey," said Rud Rennie in the press box, "is playing for 
three long flies. That scores two runs and ends the game." 

So Thomson flied out, scoring Dark. So Yvars flied out. It 
had to be that way. Got a reefer, Mac? 



April 15, 1952 
THE MOTHER TONGUE 

THE MAJOR-LEAGUE baseball season which means, 
translated, the annual struggle for the gonfalon in both the 
senior circuit and the Harridge loop opens today. It is an oc- 
casion which affects various individuals in various ways. It has 
impelled two normally law-abiding citizens to trespass upon a 
field legally posted by Mr. Frank Sullivan, the Sage of Sara- 
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toga, curator of cliches, platitudes, and bromides for the Amer- 
ican Museum of Iniquitous Antiquities. 

Somewhat surprisingly, the poachers are not baseball writers, 
or even baseball broadcasters. They are horse-race reporters 
fetlock-deep in turf lore, and each is better than a green hand 
with an inept aphorism himself. 

They have submitted the following record of an interview, 
presumably overheard, between an applicant for a job as base- 
ball writer and a sports editor who wonders whether the candi- 
date can make the grade, fill the breach, and carry the ball: 

Question (by sports editor) : What is baseball? 

Answer: The national pastime. 

Q.: Good, very good. Now, what is the game played with? 

A.: The horsehide and ash. 

Q. : Excellent. And what else? 

A.: The sphere, hassocks. . . . 

Q.: Yes, yes, I see you have the idea. And what is the game 
played on? 

A.: It is played on the velvety sward. 

Q.: Identify the home team. 

A.: Our heroes. 

Q.: And they oppose? 

A.: The hated visitors. 

Q.: Now, where do both teams go in the spring? 

A.: They head for sunny climes. 

Q.: Where do they go on road trips? 

A.: To the hinterlands. 

Q.: Fine, fine. What is another name for umpires? 

A.: The arbiters, the men in blue, or, collectively, the Three 
Blind Mice. 

Q.: What is a rookie? 

A.: A rookie is the New Dazzy Vance, the New Babe Ruth, the 
New Ty Cobb. In special circumstances, the Left-Handed Dizzy 
Dean. 

Q.: What does the rookie who is the New Ty Cobb run like? 

A.: A deer. 

Q. : What has he for an arm? 

A.: A rifle. 
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Q.: On days when he doesn't run like a deer, what does he run 
like? 

A.: The wind. 

Q.: Anything else? 

A.: A gazelle. 

Q.: Corking, corking! What is the manager? 

A.: The GaUant Skipper, the Silent Strategist, the Tall Tacti- 
cian, the Brain. 

Q.: Fine, that's enough. What is the president of the club? 

A. : The prexy. 

Q.: And prexies as a group? 

A.: Magnates. 

Q.: What is a pitching arm? 

A.: The old soupbone. 

Q.: What sometimes happens to old soupbones? 

A.: They get chips. 

Q.: Where do the chips go? 

A.: To Johns Hopkins. 

Q.: What happens after they are removed? 

A. : GIANT HOPES SOAR AS JANSEN PREDICTS 20 WINS. 

Q.: What is the name of that type of headline? 

A. : Set and hold for spring. 

Q.: Describe a man who has played baseball for five years. 

A.: An old pro with know-how. 

Q.: With anything else? 

A. : A take-charge guy. 

Q.: Can you elaborate? 

A. : He is a sparkplug. 

Q. : What does the sparkplug do? 

A. : He keeps the pennant machine rolling along. 

Q.: What is it when a man hits the ball out of the park? 

A. : A four-master, a round-tripper, a circuit clout. . . . 

Q.: Good, good, you're doing splendidly. Now, let me ask you 
this: what do you call it when two men are retired on one play? 

A. : A double play. 

Q. : A double play! A double play! Anything else? 

A. : Well, a er, rippling double play? 

Q.: Think, boy, think! Isn't there uh say, a twin answer to 
the question? 
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A.: A twin answer? 

Q.: Yes, twin, twin, t-w-i-n. 

A. : I'm sorry, sir, it's just a double play to me. I can't think of 
anything else to call it. 

Q.: Well, son, maybe I'm being a bit hasty about this. Maybe 
I don't need a new baseball writer. Tell you what I'll do; I'm 
going to put your name on the list. Leave your address here and 
111 drop you a line if anything turns up. 



December 6, 1952 
A BOY'S BEST FRIEND 

THE NAME of Dick Wakefield cropped up in the 
conversation. It frequently does when baseball men are talking, 
because baseball men have been trying for years to figure out 
how one guy can look as good in a baseball suit as Wakefield 
does and play as poorly. 

"When Wish Egan signed him for the Tigers," a fellow was 
saying, "he bought a million dollars' worth of ability for $52,- 
000. On top of everything else, Dick is just about as decent, 
pleasant a guy as you could meet." 

"He is that/' said Birdie Tebbetts, the old catcher and new 
manager of Indianapolis. "Of course, I've always felt especially 
close to him because when he joined the Detroit club I was 
catching there and Dick's mother wrote me a sweet letter asking 
me to look after her boy." 

"And did you?" 

"It's not for me to say," Birdie said, "but I'll teU you a story. 
I was with Cleveland last season, you know, and you remember 
that Wakefield was out in Tucson trying for a job with the In- 
dians. You never saw anybody, a rookie or veteran, work harder 
than Dick did. He really gave it everything, and everybody liked 
him. 

"Before spring training ended, though, Al Lopez took him 
aside and told him: 'Dick, I don't want to hurt you. The way 
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things are, you can only sit on the bench as my sixth outfielder, 
and that means that the first time we have to cut the squad, you 
would have to go. 

* 1 think it would be better for you if we turned you loose 
now so you could hunt up a job before all the managers have 
their clubs set/ 

"Dick agreed that would be best, too, so the Indians released 
him and he joined the Giants to try out with them. He worked 
just as hard with New York as he had with us. Durocher was 
fond of him. 

"On the way home we were playing the Giants in Shreveport. 
We beat 'em, 1 to 0. I remember particularly because I got the 
base hit that drove in the run. I was catching a kid pitcher 
when Dick came up as a pinch-hitter in the ninth. I think it 
was his first time at bat with the Giants. 

"Now, I happened to know the score on the kid pitcher. It 
had already been determined that the Indians would send him 
out, so his future wasn't at stake here. I called for the pitch I 
thought Dick would be most likely to hit well. 

"He did. He knocked the cover off the ball. A line drive to 
left center for two bases. The next batter popped up and the 
game was over, 1 to 0. 

"Walking off the field I met Herman Franks, the Giants* 
coach. TTou took pretty good care of your boy/ he said to me. 

"I said: What was the pitch? Did it have anything on it?* 
s,* Herman said. Tretty good, stuff.' 

what was the next pitch?' I asked; 'the one the next 
hitter popped up. It was the same pitch, wasn't it?' 

"Herman said yes, it was. 

** *AU right,' I said. 'So what are you popping off about?' 

* listen,* I told him. 'I don't take care of any guy when he's 
up there hitting against me. Spring-training game or a cham- 
pionship, batters are all alike to me. I wouldn't take care of 
you. I wouldn't take care of my mother." 

As Birdie finished the tale, his face was as straight as bonded 
rye. 

"It was a real nice pitch," he said, "the one I figured Wake- 
field would be least likely to look very bad on. I told Franks I 
wouldn't take care of my mother. I didn't say Dick's mother." 



January 15, 1953 
THE JUDICIAL MEMORY 

THEY WERE swapping yarns about baseball 
Joe E. Brown, the little actor who was playing the game away 
back in the first decade of this century; Judge Samuel Leibo- 
witz, who deems all members of the Brooklyn Dodgers faultless 
before man and the law; and, among others, the distinguished 
litterateur Harry Grayson, who had just dropped in from Mars. 
Somehow they got talking about the incident of a few years 
back when a small Brooklyn fan with a large grievance sprang 
out of the stands in Ebbets Field and laid impious paws upon 
George Magerkurth, then the biggest and most bellicose umpire 
in the National League. 

It was a misadventure of vast embarrassment to big George, 
because he had been a professional fighter in his youth and 
an amateur battler of note through his maturity in baseball, 
and he was justifiably proud of his many conquests. He never 
quite forgave the newspapers for publishing pictures showing 
him flat on the turf with a chunky little guy in a sports shirt 
astride his great bosom, punching down. 

Both Judge Leibowitz and Joe Brown said they'd attended 
lat game, and they disputed mildly over the cause of the 
ickus. They remembered that the Dodgers* Pete Coscarart had 
ropped a throw at second base, prompting Maje to overrule 
till Stewart's decision. The play helped beat the Dodgers. 
"Do you know the sequel to that story?" Judge Leibowitz 
sked. 

"I remember that the guy who jumped Maje was a parolee," 
omebody said. "He was grabbed for violating his parole and 
ncked back into the box, but Maje refused to press assault 
harges. I've never forgotten Maje's glorious non sequitur when 
,e told the court he didn't want to press any charges. "After all/ 
ie said, *I have a boy of my own.'" 

"Well," the judge said, "there's another chapter. A couple of 
'ears later that same little fellow came up before me to be 
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tried as a pickpocket. He was tried and convicted. All through 
the trial I kept looking at him, trying to remember where I 
could have seen him before. I knew his face, but I couldn't 
place him. After the verdict I said to him: 'Don't we know each 
other? I'm sure I've seen you somewhere.' 

"Tve been around,' he told me. He was a cocky little arti- 
cle, with a record as long as your arm. I tried a shot in the dark. 
'Ebbets Field?' I said. 

"'That's right/ he said, 'Ebbets Field.' 

"'Why,' I said, 'you're the fellow who jumped on George 
Magerkurth over there.' 

" 'I did indeed,' he said. He was mighty proud of it. 

'"Well,' I told him, Tm giving you five to ten. They play 
baseball up there on Sundays. You won't find it so bad.' 

" 'Tell me/ I asked him, Because I'm a Brooklyn fan myself. 
How did you come to lose your head that day? Were you really 
as stirred up as all that? Hot enough to slug the umpire, and 
especially a big one like Magerkurth?' 

"He laughed, still pleased because I'd recognized him and re- 
membered his great day. His manner was one of good-natured 
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tolerance, indulgent. 1 was pretty stirred up/ he said. 1 was 
mad enough to slug that Magerkurth, all right. The Dodgers 
shoulda won that game easy. But just between you and me, 
judge, I had a partner in the stands that day. We were doing a 
little business/ 

"The little bum was just creating a disturbance so his part- 
ner could get into some pockets." 



March 3, 1953 West Palm Beach, Florida 
TH COA1PLEAT BALI PLAYER 

THE MOST VALUABLE player in the American 
League is a splinter of bone and shred of muscle about the size 
of a ten-cent beer. Bobby Shantz is living proof of one half the 
dictum that baseball is a game for little boys and fat old gen- 
tlemen. Bobo Newsom proves the other half. 

Shantz is the compleat ball player, possibly the most com- 
pleat on the face of the earth. He is the Athletics' best and 
smartest base runner. He can hit. He can steal. In a normal 
season like last summer he commits exactly no errors for a 
fielding average of precisely 1.000. 

"The other teams don t bunt on him," said Wally Moses, the 
Athletics' coach. "When he's working, we play our third base- 
man back on the grass. If anybody Phil Rizzuto or anybody 
else tries to bunt, Bobby just throws "him out." 

He also pitches. Last season Shantz won twenty-four games 
and lost seven before a wild pitch broke his left arm. 

"He's got about three speeds with his curve," Moses said. 
"He's got the fast one, the real good sharp-breaking curve from 
over the top, the slow curve that you can t wait for it to get 
up to the plate, and the sidearm curve from down around here. 
He's got a good motion for his change of pace. He's got a knuck- 
ler. As to his fast ball, you look at him and say to yourself: 
'Well, anyhow, that little guy can't throw it past me' and then 
he throws it past you." 
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Shantz was in his business clothes in the Athletics' clubhouse 
here, ready to go out and sweat off an ounce or so of his 145 
pounds. 

"How many guys/' he was asked, "ran you out of ball parks 
before somebody gave you a chance?*' 

The question puzzled him until it was explained that when 
Phil Rizzuto was begging for a tryout, Casey Stengel, then man- 
ager of the Dodgers, chased him out of Ebbets Field, and when 
he knocked on die Polo Grounds door he was told to go home 
and grow up. 

"Oh," Bobby said, "I see. Well, I never was close enough to a 
regular ball park to get chased out. Once when I was about 
thirteen or fourteen I must've been about four-foot nine I 
wanted to work out with the Phillies and they said no, I might 
get hurt." 

Shantz is a Pennsylvania Dutchman who grew up in Pottstown 
and moved to Philadelphia with his family when he was eight- 
een. He was an outfielder on the sand-lots. "Except on a sand-lot 
team I had in Pottstown, I owned the baseballs, so they had to 
let me pitch." 

"Where did you learn to play ball, Bobby? To do all the 
things you do?" 

"I never pitched much until I was in the service. In Manila 
I played for Gordon Maltzberger remember him? He was* up 
with the White Sox. I could throw hardest, so they made me the 
pitcher. Maltzberger showed me a lot. I didn't even know how 
to stand on the rubber. I'd stand behind the rubber to take the 
signs and all. I did everything wrong." 

Later he was playing sand-lot ball on week days and semipro- 
fessional ball with Souderton in the Eastern Penn League, a 
week-end organization near Philadelphia. He was a sand-lot out- 
fielder and a pitcher for Souderton. Harry O'Donnell, a scout 
for the A's who lived down the block, wanted to sign him. 

"He wanted to sign me for a Class D club," Shantz said, "but 
Souderton was supposed to be as good as Class B, and I thought 
if I could get 'em out there I pitched eight games and won 
'em all I thought there wasn't any sense going to Class D. 
Finally I talked them into sending me to Class A, Lincoln, 
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Nebraska. Three hundred dollars a month and all the water I 
could drink." 

He won eighteen games in Lincoln, met a girl there and mar- 
ried her. The club roster now lists Lincoln as his home town. 

"Actually, I don't know where I live/' he said. "I don't live 
anywhere yet. Wherever I can find a good job, for when I'm 
through playing, that's where 111 settle. I'd stay right here if I 
got a job here. I love this heat. Two winters ago in Lincoln I 
worked as a mailman, delivering letters when it was ten below 
zero. One year was enough of that. This winter I worked in a 
hardware store out there." 

Possibly the most articulate admirer Shantz has is the Yan- 
kees' Casey Stengel, who has garbled tens of thousands of words 
in his praise. 

"Yes," Bobby said, "Mr. Stengel's always talking nice about 
me. But when they get me out on that field, they rack my ears." 



March 14, 1953 St. Petersburg, Florida 
A BUS NAMED ADOLPHUS 

AUGUST ADOLPHUS BUSCH, JR., the new president 
of the Cardinals, is a chubby gentleman called Gussie, about the 
size of a St. Louis brewer. He has horn-rimmed glasses, a zillion 
dollars, and an air of pleased bewilderment He rides to the 
hounds and travels by bus. 

The bus is named Adolphus, after Gussie's grandfather. It is a 
plush job that looks like a Greyhound wearing white tie and 
tails. It has a paneled interior, sleeping accommodations for 
eight, and several footmen out on the front porch. 

If Adolphus carries Gussie through towns in the Cardinals* 
minor-league chain this summer, chances are his well-shaped ears 
will be assaulted by hoarse, gasping cries of thirsty citizens. 
When the clubs were taken over by Anheuser-Busch, a firm that 
has specialized for generations in moistening the palates of this 
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nation, the immediate result was to remove beer from the 
minor-league parks. 

The laws of many states forbid breweries to own or operate 
saloons, even indirectly. It doesn't apply to Sportsman's Park in 
St. Louis, where beers are sold, including Griesedieck, whose 
manufacturer spends $600,000 a year on the Cardinals' radio 
broadcasts to advertise his product in competition with Busch's 
Budweiser. However, because the Houston, Rochester, and Co- 
lumbus clubs now are in the same stable as the brewer's big 
horses, beer of any brand will be illegal in those parks. 

Comes the hot summer and fainting fans will be heaped in 
windrows in the grandstands clawing at their neckties and cry- 
ing piteously for sustenance "Buns! Hot dogs! Beer! For the 
love of heaven!" 

The arrival of Gussie and Adolphus here this week was rem- 
iniscent of a story told about a similar occasion when Powel 
Crosley, having just bought the Cincinnati Reds, made his first 
visit to their training camp. Crosley was due to arrive for the 
opening of the exhibition schedule, and nervous lackeys at- 
tached to the club stalled around scanning the skies until his 
red plane hove into view. 

The new owner was gathered up tenderly, convoyed to the 
ball park by a fleet of scurrying junior executives, and eased 
into a box seat. One vice-president slid a cushion under the pres- 
idential stern, another placed a scorecard in his lap, a third 
thrust a bottle of pop into one nerveless hand, a fourth pro- 
duced a sack of peanuts. 

"Now, Mr. Crosley," they told him, "our boys are the big fel- 
lows wearing red stockings. That's first base over there, second 
there, third, and that white thing is home plate. It's quite sim- 
ple: the man with the stick, called a bat " 

The first hitter for the visiting team slashed a shrieking drive 
that lifted the Reds' third baseman bodily into the air, per- 
formed an appendectomy on him, and bounced crookedly into 
left field. 

There was a strained silence in the presidential box, or so 
the story goes. More in sorrow than in anger, the new owner 
shook his head. 

"Tch-tch-tch," he said. "Errors, so early in the season." 
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A similar air of taut expectancy was discernible here when 
Gussie, preceded into town by a public-relations expert, rolled 
up in Adolphus accompanied by assorted executives. Scarcely 
anybody connected with the Cardinals knew the new boss, for 
the sale of the club had been a hurried deal. 

When it became necessary for Fred Saigh to dispose of his 
stock, Busch remarked idly to a vice-president that it would be 
a shame if the Cardinals were to leave St. Louis. The vice- 
president construed this as an order: inquiries were made, and 
Saigh said he was about to accept an offer of $4,100,000 from a 
Milwaukee group. 

In rapid negotiations, brokers* commissions were waived and 
cut off the purchase price; other details were arranged, such as 
Hiving Saigh put $1,000,000 in escrow to discharge any tax obli- 
gations the club might have; and Anheuser-Busch bought for 
$3,750,000, subject to approval of the brewery stockholders. 
Holders of one per cent of the stock voted no. 

Aware of the boss's interest in the Bridlespur Hunt Club of 
St. Louis, the Cardinals half expected him to arrive on horse- 
back wearing a pink coat and blowing on a horn. Instead, he 
showed up wearing a woolen shirt of burgundy hue and the 
bemused expression of a fox hunter whose horse had dumped 
him into a thicket of newspapermen, photographers, television 
cables, and newsreel cameras. 

"How many ball games have you seen?" he was asked. 

"Not a hell of a lot," he said. 

He said his elderly associate Mr. Anheuser was overjoyed in 
the new role as club-owner, because he'd been a kid third base- 
man sixty years ago. 

From the field, the players stared with faint apprehension, 
hoping the front-office enthusiasm for bus riding wasn't catching. 
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February 25, 1953 Miami, Florida 

THE CAPTAIN'S COUGH MEDICINE 

WHEN JOHN PABTRIDGE was eight years old in 
Buffalo, New York, he stopped at a grade crossing while a 
freight train went by. A carload of horses passed with door 
open. "That's for me/' John said, and jumped aboard. One 
would hesitate to estimate how long ago that was, but Mr. Par- 
tridge has been going racing ever since. Today he trains for 
Jim Norris, of the International Boxing Club, and if conditions 
are propitious next Saturday he will endeavor to win $100,000 
with the three-year-old Jamie K. in the Flamigo Stakes. 

Now he was sitting in the sun at Hialeah watching the races 
and spinning yarns. 

"There was a fellow from Australia,** he said, "a very keen 
horseman named Captain Morris, who brought a couple of 
horses over here fifteen, eighteen years ago and he was stabled 
in my barn because it was the only one had a night watchman. 
At the time Woody Fitzgerald wasn't feeling well and was van- 
ning his horses down from the farm for me to race for him. 

"First time Woody sent a horse down, Captain Morris was 
watching when we unloaded. That one'll take a bit of finishing 
off/ he said when he saw the horse. 'He's carrying rather much 
flesh/ Well, sir, when that little old horse started, he just went 
on the Bill Daly and never looked back. The captain ran across 
the infield to see the horse come back to the barn. 

* 'Amazin'/ he said. Td have sworn he was so fat he could 
carry a bucket of water on his back and never spill a drop. 
Can't understand how he could run like that.' 

"Woody had that great big horse, Gallant Sir, that looked like 
a fat elephant. When Captain Morris saw Gallant Sir he said: 
*Now, Mr. Partridge, surely you're not going to tell me that 
horse is fit to race?' I said he was. "Why/ he said, Tie looks like 
he's in foal.' C I know/ I told him, *but he's ready to run/ 

* Well/ the captain said, 'if you're right and you chaps can 
race horses like that over here, those bloody scarecrows I've got 
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won't ever see which way they went.' Turned out he was right 
about that, too. 

"He was a sharp observer, curious about everything. His 
horses wore big iron shoes that mustVe weighed a pound and a 
half apiece. One day he wandered into my tack room and saw 
some aluminum plates lying around. 'Ah/ he said, 'giving a ban- 
quet, eh? We do the same thing back home; shine up shoes like 
that and put one at each place for a dinner party to dress up the 
table/ I told him these were racing plates and that all my 
horses were wearing them. 

"'Now, Mr. Partridge,' he said, ^before I left home I was 
warned not to put everything in my pocket that I heard from 
you Americans. Would you mind if I looked at your horses 7 
feet?* I told him to help himself, and he went through every 
stall in the barn. He came back shaking his head. 

'Well, when he went home he took a trunkful of those light 
plates with him, and every other kind of tack we had runout 
bits, blinkers, leather bits, tongue-swallows everything. After- 
wards I met a man from Australia and asked how the captain 
was doing. 'He's setting them all afire/ the man said. 'Winning 
everything in sight.' 

"Before he left, the captain and I had got pretty friendly. 
One day I said to him: 'Captain, I've heard of the reputation 
you people have in racing. I understand none of you in Aus- 
tralia would ever think of touching up a horse.' I meant stim- 
ulating a horse, of course. 

"'Mr. Partridge/ he said, Tm glad we have that reputation 
and I hope we keep it. However, I did have one small experi- 
ence that I must tell you about. Our breeding farm wasn't far 
from where we were racing at Auckland and I vanned the 
horses directly from the farm to the course. I had one little 
horse that I liked to have a bet on once in a while, and when I 
touched him up a bit he'd usually get back soon. 

"'Not wanting anybody about the stable to know of this, I 
had a farm boy bring him down one day instead of one of the 
grooms, and when I was ready to leave the barn and go to the 
enclosure, I called the boy aside. 

"Lad," I said, "this horse has been coughing and I've a medi- 
cine here for him, this powder. Now, a little before the race I 
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"The pony coughed, so / gave fhe powder fo him." 



want you to give him the powder. Just place it on his tongue, 
and it'll ease his cough and help him in the race." 

" 'I went across to the enclosure then and watched the race, 
and when the field finished, my horse was still up at the eighth 
pole. By the time I got back to the barn, the boy was about to 
put the horse and his lead pony into the van. 

" ' "Son," I said, "before the race did you give that powder to 
the horse as I told you?" 

" * "Well, sir, captain," the boy said, "when we were getting 
ready, the pony coughed, so I gave the powder to him." 



March 5, 195-1 Miami, Florida 

IDYLL OF THE f VERGLADFS 

ON THE DBIVE into the Everglades, John Partridge 
talked about salmon-fishing. Shortly after the War of 1812, 
when John Partridge was eight years old, he went to the races, 
and he has worked with horses, mules, and newspapermen ever 
since. Which explains his appetite for punishment and his will- 
ingness to take an old friend and a stupid friend fishing. The 
old friend's name is Grantland Rice. 

"I was up in the mountains of Oregon during the salmon 
run/ 9 John said, "and I was sitting next to the crick reading a 
book and I had this bulldog with me. I looked up and here right 
alongside the bank a big salmon is lying in an eddy. I said to 
the dog: 'Get him!' 

"Well, that dog jumped in and sank his teeth into that salmon, 
and that fish took off. He busted out into the rapids and he 
banged that dog against three, four big rocks before the dog 
finally left him go. Always after that, whenever I'd say: 'Get 
him!' that bulldog would stick his tail between his legs and 



run. 



The car was jouncing along the Tamiami Trail and Mr. 
Partridge's passengers were rubbering around at the beautifully 
ugly landscape of the great swamp, with its pale, dead-looking 
trees where the mistletoe and wild orchids grow, and the herons 
and cranes and kingfishers and grackles and ducks and hawks 
and the white clouds of egrets wheel against the sky. 

The car swung off the trail to the village of Everglades, where 
the good cruiser Babe was waiting, attended by Captain Shine 
Johnson and his son Burl, aged ten, the mate. Babe puttered 
off down a channel, across a broad stretch of open water, and 
into a watery labyrinth that is called the Ten Thousand Is- 
lands. 

This is an area where the Gulf of Mexico invades Florida and 
swims across the real estate, swirling and bubbling among man- 
grove thickets whose tangled roots make a mattress floating on 
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the waters. Captain Johnson chose a fairly broad channel where 
the incoming tide rushed between islands and foamed across a 
sandbar, and Burl tied the boat's prow to a mangrove limb. 

Long cane poles were put out for bottom fishing, baited with 
live shrimp. Mr. Partridge asked what sort of critters we were 
out^to slaughter. The captain said he didn't know. "Used to 
be," he said, "that if somebody wanted groupers, you could go 
to a spot and get him groupers. Now you never know what 
you're going to get. Conditions have changed/' 

While he was talking, Mr. Rice's pole bobbed and a fish was 
snatched skyward. It was a large-scaled, flat-bodied aquarian, 
which appears on your menu as "baked red snapper, $2." Down 
here, Captain Johnson said, it was called a mangrove snapper. 
Young Burl undertook to disengage the hook. 

"Look out," his pop told him, "you'll lose a finger. That's 
why^ they're called snappers," he said. "Give 'em a chance and 
they'll grab onto something and never let go. I had one 
clamped onto my finger one day, and all I could do was stick 
my hand down in the water and wait until he got ready to let 
go and swim away." 

Mr. Rice's snapper, it appeared, was the only fish in residence 
at the first stop. The captain moved on, trying one spot after 
another. It was, he explained, a matter of hunting out the fish. 
All of a sudden we were in a place where snappers sprang upon 
the hooks and impaled themselves almost as rapidly as shrimp 
could be offered. 

Funny thing about this spot: all the fish were caught close to 
the left-hand shore, where the current whirled in close to the 
mangrove roots. On the other side of the boat you couldn't 
rouse a sign of life. 

Perhaps fifteen snappers were yanked out of that hole before 
Mr. Partridge asked: "Could we find a place where we could 
take heavier fish?" 

The snappers weren't big, though they were gloriously fast 
and furiously opposed to death. They were not, however, any 
match for the big cane poles in use. On a flyrod, each would 
have meant a five-minute tussle. 

"Hard to say," Captain Johnson told Mr. Partridge. "All we 
can do is scout around/' 
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With that, he moved the boat no more than fifty feet down 
the current, brought up alongside another island, and we started 
recruiting a cast for an aquarium. Everything came over the 
side snappers, channel bass, sheepshead, jewfish, grouper, one 
blowfish, and even a catfish. 

The channel bass were big, silvery savages, strong enough to 
make trouble even at the end of the stout cane poles. On light 
tackle they would have been practically despotic. With enough 
meat in the boat to feed the Bronx, it was suggested that troll- 
ing might offer some fun. 

The Babe took on headway, trailing three silvery spoons. A 
ladyfish took one lure, sprang from the water two or three 
times by way of protest, allowed herself to be reeled to a point 
maybe fifteen feet abaft the stern, then leaped into the sky and 
spat out the hardware. 

A number of other fish tried to assault the lures, leaped and 
floundered and splashed across the boat's wake, and were per- 
mitted to escape. One small but indignant snook was hooked 
and boated. In the drowsy peace of noonday, the circling birds 
had sought shelter in the mangrove thickets. The sun shone 
down out of a still and empty sky. 

"One year/ 7 John Partridge said, "I wintered my horses in 
Butte, Montana. It was forty below zero. Wonder how things are 
in Butte this winter." 



March 6, 1951 Miami, Florida 
MR. PARTRIDGE REMINISCES 

SUNNING HIMSELF aboard the cruiser Babe as she 
dawdled among the Ten Thousand Islands outside Everglades 
City, John Partridge wondered aloud how the folks in Butte, 
Montana, were taking the winter. 

'The year racing started in Juarez," he said, "I finished the 
meeting in Butte with just enough money to get about four of 
my horses to Mexico or else stay there and buy feed for all of 
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'em through the winter. I stayed, and it was forty below zero. I 
stuffed the cracks in the barn walls with newspapers, but the 
horses were freezing, and every morning when I'd open their 
stalls, they'd look just like snow horses. Their breath would 
freeze on 'em overnight and they'd be perfectly white all over, 
with just two little dark holes for eyes. 

"They looked fat, though, and I thought, well, at least I'd 
have 'em in good flesh next spring. But in the spring when I 
clipped 'em, the hair was this long. They'd growed a winter 
coat thick as a mattress, and underneath they were nothing but 
skin and bones/* 

One of Mr. Partridge's companions dragged a fish over the 
side. "That was at the old Copper Track in Butte?" he asked. 

"Yes," John said. "Fifty cents admission and there wasn't a 
window where you could bet less than five dollars. You'd see 
those miners with their overalls and with miner's lamps on their 
caps carrying twenty-dollar gold pieces in stacks like poker 
chips, walking around looking for a horse to bet. It was a 
tout's paradise. 

"In those days," lie said, "we raced wherever there was racing, 
and when there wasn't no other kind of racing, why, we raced 
around at the county fairs. Five horses in a race, and no matter 
who won, we'd split the purse, twenty dollars apiece, with five 
dollars for the jockey. 

"Some of us was up in Missoula, Montana, and some local 
people in Hamilton, Montana, wanted some racing. They said 
they'd put up one-hundred-dollar purses and we could do what 
we wanted with 'em; so a bunch of us went over there. There 
was some local fellows making book, and some of our crowd 
decided to make a bet. They got together and picked a horse 
and bet on it 

"Well, there was a kid named Roy riding for a fellow; he's 
training horses today. This kid and his boss, they decided they 
wouldn't go along with the others, but they bet their own horse. 
Sure enough, when the race starts, Roy steals away to a good 
lead with his horse and wins. I don't suppose you could bet 
more than ten dollars. 

"Couple races later, the crowd figured they'd pick another 
horse and bet on it. But they're so mad at Roy and his boss they 
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don't let them two in on it. Going down the back stretch, 
Roy starts to move with his horse, and a rider pulls up along- 
side of him. 

" 'Just a minute/ and he grabs Roy's bridle and pulls him up 
to a dead stop against the rail. Well, there was this old steward 
there and he says: 'What happened to you two boys on the back 
side there?* 

" 'Roy and me/ this kid says, 'we got leg-locked. We got our 
stirrups tangled and we had to pull up/ 

" 'You got to be careful/ the steward says. With these sharp, 
narrow turns, somebody might get killed.' " 

Mr. Partridge laid down his fishing rod and started to peel 
an apple. 

"I win a freak race there in Hamilton/' he said, "and I re- 
member like it was yesterday. It was so important to me then. 
I didn't have a quarter and I had a horse that well, he wasn't 
worth this apple. There was another horse there that compared 
to mine he would have had a chance with Citation. If the 
others went around twice, chances are they could still beat my 
horse. 

"Well, we're racing and splitting the purses, but when this 
race comes up, the fellows said: 'This time the winner gets it 
all.' So I told my boy not to abuse my horse, because there 
wasn't no sense to killing him in a race where everybody was 
really going after that purse. 

"I walked down toward the finish line there wasn't any 
grandstand or anything, just a path with the people on both 
sides and the horses came by. But it seems the starter had called 
it a false start. I didn't know that, and I didn't notice when the 
rest of the field went back to the starting line to run the race 
over. I had my horse about an eighth of a mile down the track 
from the start to unsaddle him when somebody said: If you want 
to run in this race you better get up there.' 

"I tossed my jockey back up and led him out on the path 
where they were racing, and just then somebody hollered: 
'They're off!' My jock says: 'Turn me loose.' And he started 
from right where we were. Now, this was the second time around 
for these other horses and we had a head start of a furlong, and 
we win by this much maybe an inch. 
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"The fellow that had the best horse and should of won the 
race, he hollered: 'That horse didn't start with us. He wasn't up 
at the line/ 'Yes he was/ the stewards told him. 'We saw him.' 

" 'That's a mighty fast horse/ a fellow says to me. 1 don't sup- 
pose you'd listen to an offer for him.' 

" 'Why/ I said, 'yes, I reckon I might listen, anyhow/ 

" 'You'd want too much money/ he says. 

"'No/ I says, 'I wouldn't ask only $500.* 

'"Hell/ he says, 'all I got is $350/ 

"I took him by the arm. 'Don't go away/ I says. Hell, I'd 
of given him the horse just to get rid of it." 

For a while Mr. Partridge fished in silence. Then he said: "Do 
you know Gerald? If you don't know Gerald, you've at least 
seen him around the track, and the chances are you figure he's 
nutty. You see him around selling the next day's entries for a 
penny and you think he's crazy, but he ain't. He picks up a 
buck here and a buck there and he saves his money and he does 
all right. He's a beggar, but he begs good. 

"He always has a tale to tell, One of his stories was that he 
was the son of a big capitalist and a movie queen. He used to 
tell this story so often that finally somebody needled him into 
writing to the movie queen and telling her about how she was 
his mother. He wrote two, three letters like that to her. 

"Well, of course this actress, she didn't know nothing about 
it, and she turned the letters over to the F.B.I. So now the F.B.I. 
is hunting all over the country for Gerald, but it never occurs 
to them to look for him around the racetrack. Makes you won- 
der how those G-men ever make a living; where else would you 
look for a guy with a story like that? 

"Anyway, a couple of years go by and Gerald gets hold of a 
stranger outside a track and is telling him a tale for a little 
build-up before he puts the bite on this stranger for a buck or 
two. Gerald tells him this and he tells him that and finally he 
mentions that he is the son of this big capitalist and the movie 
queen. 

"Now, it just happens that this stranger is an F.B.I, man, and 
he put the grab on Gerald. 'Why/ this stranger says, "we been 
hunting all over the country for you, two, three years/ And he 
throws Gerald in the can. 
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"There's a trial and Gerald gets sent to a bughouse. He's in 
about a year, and then the warden or superintendent or what- 
ever he is throws Gerald out. 'The bum ain't crazy,' he says. 
'He's smart. He's making a penny book and he's got every screw 
in the joint playing the horses.' 

"Well, one spring there's a horseman driving east from Santa 
Anita. I think I'm pretty sure, come to think of it that it was 
Buddy Hirsch. He's driving through the badlands of the South- 
west and he sees a guy on the highway with his thumb sticking 

up <;< 

** 'I seen that guy somewhere before,' Buddy thinks, and he 
gets closer and closer. Well, for Pete's sakes/ he says, "can that 
be Gerald? What the hell would Gerald be doing out here on 
the desert?' 

"Well, it is Gerald, and Buddy pulls up and Gerald jumps 
in. "Where are you going?' Buddy says. 'New York/ says Gerald. 
'Okay,' says Buddy, 'ride along.' And he steps on the gas and 
they come wheeling along east. 

"They go along for maybe half an hour or so, talking about 
this and that, and finally Gerald says: "Turn on the radio.* 

" 'I can't/ Buddy says. 

" "Why not?' Gerald says. 

" 'Because,' Buddy says, T got no radio in this car.' 

"'Well, I be damned/ Gerald says. 'Stop the car.' 

"Buddy stops the car out there on the desert and Gerald gets 
out. 

" 'Whafs the matter with you?' Buddy says. 

"'I will not/ Gerald says, 'ride in no car without no radio/ 
And that's the last Buddy sees of him." 

Mr. Partridge paused to haul in a fish. 

"The stories I could tell you about Gerald," he said, shaking 
his head. "I could tell you stories," he said, "That you wouldn't 
believe." 



March 25, 1950 Camden, South Carolina 
SLEWFOOT SANDY 

THIS is Carolina Cup Day, the great event o the 
sporting year in the Mid-South, with a program of six races over 
timber and brush and on the flat and over hurdles, and a field 
of seven steeplechasers going in hell-fire time for the eighteen 
post-and-rail fences that make the Carolina Cup one of the most 
challenging tests for horse and man that this country offers. 

From all over the state the crowds pour in, motoring up 
across the sunny sand hills and through the pine forests and 
raising a great cloud of golden dust above the Springdale course 
outside town, a broad, immaculate meadowland where the 
horses run. 

Loafing in the crowd are the owners and trainers of the horses 
that winter down here Syl Veitch, who has Mr. Trouble and 
Dooley and The Flyer in the Kentucky Derby; and Buddy 
Raines, who is getting Don Ross's Greek Song ready for that 
race; and Jim Ryan, who shipped the Widener winner, Royal 
Governor, to New York yesterday for the Paumonok Handicap 
at Jamaica; and Ray Woolfe, who handles Mrs. Marion duPont 
Scott's jumpers; and Kent Miller with his sure-footed champion, 
Elkridge. 

They are lounging about, tilling lies, and Buddy Raines is 
sort of apologizing for being as high as he is on Greek Song. 
Buddy and his groom, Slewfoot Sandy, are getting Greek Song 
ready for the Derby. 

"You know Sandy," Buddy said, 'Trig, flat-footed old trotting- 
horse groom been with me fifteen years. I fired him once and 
he took my dog. 'Man feeds a woman five years,' he tells me, 
'she's his property. I been feeding this little bitch till she don't 
know you. She's my dog now.' I told him: *You take that 
dog and 111 call the cops/ Sandy's dead scared of police. "Then 
I don't go/ he says, and he didn't. How you going to fire a man 
won't quit? 

got a little filly named Whipsaw a few years ago, and I 
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S/ewfoof Sandy 



put her in a race in New York and Sandy gives me two hun- 
dred dollars to bet for him. Ain't many grooms can bet two 
hundred dollars, but Sandy did. I warned him: 'There's a little 
mare from Chicago in this race that can fly/ and he says: The 
hell with her. We'll win/ So the mare out of Chicago beats us a 
neck, and she's nobody but that little mare of Ben Jones's named 
Twosy. Sandy says: 'Hey, who put that thing in the race? She can 
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fly/ and I told him: 'I warned you, Sandy, but you wouldn't 
listen.' 

"Well, after that a guy in Jones's barn tells Sandy: That bay 
mare of ours is going in Jersey today. You can get even on 
her.' So Sandy goes to a horse room in Nassau County and says 
to the man: 'Gimme two hundred on that bay mare of Ben 
Jones/ Around the racetrack, you know, they never know horses 
by names; it's the bay or the brown or the chestnut. 

"The man says: What's the horse's name?' 'How the hell 
would I know?' Sandy says. 'That bay mare of Jones, she's in 
a race in Jersey. Beat Whipsaw a neck last week.' The man looks 
it up in the form and says: 'Here she is, I guess. In the sixth 
at Garden State.' 'She beat Whipsaw last week?' Sandy asks him. 
TTes; then that's her, all right. Gimme two hundred/ 

"He hands over his two hundred and the man writes out a 
slip and tells him to sign it 1 don't sign no slip/ Sandy says. 
^Where's Artie that's always working here?' The man says to 
never mind Artie and sign the slip, so Sandy signs it with a big 
X and the man flashes a badge and says: Tou're pinched/ 
Sandy says: 'Well, I be jiggered! I bet two hundred with the 
law/ 

"He tells me nothing, but in a day or so he says he's got to 
have time off to go down and decorate his sister's grave in 
Jersey. That's a good story and I've got to let him off, of course. 
Next day a fellow says to me: 'That Slewfoot Sandy of yours 
is a real comedian. He killed 'em yesterday in Mineola/ I said 
he'd been down in Jersey that day, but the fellow says: 'He 
was not. He was in court in Mineola on a betting charge/ 

"It seems they showed Sandy his two hundred dollars and the 
slip he'd signed, and he counted it and said it wasn't his. 'Sure, 
I signed that slip, all right/ he says, *but there's only two hun- 
dred dollars there. The mare was two to one and she win, and 
I want six hundred dollars, not two hundred/ 

"He won't touch the money and they tell him to take the 
witness stand. He pays no attention to the chair and walks over 
and puts an elbow on the bench. 

" 'Judge/ he says, 'if the police are so hard up they got to go 
making book on the horses, that's okay with me. But, judge, 
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I've rubbed trotters and I messed around the dogs and now I'm 
rubbing runners, and wherever I go I bet, and whenever they 
laid they paid. If the cops lay and don't pay, the hell with 'em 
and they can keep the money/ 

"They ask him: 'Do you know Artie?' and he says sure he 
does and points him out in the courtroom. They say what's his 
name. 'His name's Artie/ Sandy says. 'Sometimes folks call him 
Arthur.' They ask how long he knows Artie and he says maybe 
ten, fifteen, twenty years. They say that's a pretty wide spread, 
can't he make it a little more definite? 

<e 111 tell you,' he says. 1 first knew him the year Maedic was 
a two-year-old. I was rubbin' Maedic and he was rubbin' three 
horses in the same barn. The horses wasn't no account, but he 
was rubbin' 'em.' The judge says, Who's Maedic?' and Sandy 
blows up. 

" Who's Maedic!' he says. 'Wasn't no faster two-year-old than 
Maedic. Win everything in sight at two and shoulda win the 
Derby. You don't know Maedic? The hell with the bunch of you 
dopes!' 

"He just up and walked out of there," Buddy said. "I can't 
blame him, neither." 



May 6, 1950 Louisville, Kentucky 
ONE RED ROSE 

THE BAWLING of the crowd still thundered up 
into the gray skies when the jockeys came striding through the 
alley from the track to the riders' quarters beside the Churchill 
Downs paddock. The seventy-sixth Kentucky Derby was over, 
and the losers walked swiftly, as though in a hurry. 

Little Bill Boland, the eighteen-year-old apprentice who never 
won a stakes race before last Saturday, never visited Churchill 
Downs before this week, and never saw a Derby before this 
afternoon, wasn't with them. He was sitting on his horse, Mid- 
dleground, in the big horseshoe of carnations growing in front 
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of the tote board, fingering the blanket of roses they had hung 
over his lap while the King Ranch trainer, Max Hirsch, ac- 
cepted congratulations, and the owner, Robert Kleberg, ac- 
cepted $92,650 and a $5,000 gold cup. 

In the second swiftest and perhaps the prettiest and most ex- 
citing of Derbies, Boland had brought Middleground around the 
rushing Mr. Trouble and the punctured California bubble, 
Your Host, to take command at the top of the stretch. He had 
run away from the powerful Hill Prince and swept under the 
wire the winner by a length and a quarter. 

Now as the losers hustled away, Eddie Arcaro and Johnny 
Longden walked side by side. They'd been up on the two fa- 
vorites Longden on Your Host, which was 8 to 5, and Arcaro 
on Hill Prince, which was 5 to 2. Hill Prince had earned $10,- 
000 in second money. Your Host had got there ninth, four 
lengths ahead of the bush-league rookie, Hallieboy, which made 
sordid company for a Hollywood immortal. 

"I was lucky, too/* Arcaro was telling Longden. "I got the 
breaks." He stepped along, lashing abstractedly at a boot with 
his whip. 

"You never had any trouble anywhere?" Eddie was asked. 

"Not anywhere/' he said. "The only horses I had to come 
around were the leaders. I was lapped on the winner at the 
quarter-pole, but he opened up two lengths on me." 

"You were coming hard in the last sixteenth." 

"I didn't think I was catching him at the finish," he said. < Did 
it look like it? Well, maybe Hill Prince was picking him up a 
little, but I didn't think so." 

Longden, an expressionless gnome, said he'd want Your Host 
to have another chance before he would be convinced the colt 
couldn't go a mile and a quarter. "I didn't worry when Mr. 
Trouble went past me the first time/' he said. "I was pretty 
sure we could take him again. But I can't understand Your 
Host. He tossed it up corning into the stretch. Yeh, I'm a little 
disappointed. I thought he'd do better." 

Newspapermen and photographers clamored through the 
jockeys' quarters, stumbling over benches, clambering onto one 
another. While they waited for Boland, Doug Dodson, who had 
ridden Mr. Trouble, explained that he was forced to make his 
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move earlier than lie d wanted. Your Host's pursuers began to 
crowd him going to the far turn, he said, and he feared that if 
he waited he'd find himself with no place to go. So he took the 
lead from Your Host and finished him, but the battle finished 
Mr. Trouble. 

Then Boland came in and there was a rush to his corner of the 
room. A jock who was nearly trampled looked up and muttered 
wryly: "Gosh, looks like somebody win something/' 

Boland is an immature kid with a lean, unsmiling face, ice- 
blue eyes, and wavy blond hair. The cameramen hollered to him 
and turned him this way and that and he complied reluctantly, 
never relaxing. They kept calling for a great big smile and he'd 
give them the faintest twisted grin, showing widely spaced teeth 
out of one corner of his mouth. He was in a hurry to get it over 
with. And you couldn't tell whether he was scared or bewildered 
or utterly indifferent. 

His words were barely audible when he said he'd thought he 
was the winner in the upper stretch, but wasn't sure until he 
was home. He broke away from the shouting photographers, say- 
ing he wanted his shower. 

He wore the same dead pan that had been on his face two 
days before when he sat in front of the King Ranch barn beyond 
the backstretch, staring straight ahead while a horseman came 
up and said to Max Hirsch: "Can I ride your boy on my filly 
in the stake tomorrow?" 

"Is she a land filly?" Max had asked. "Gentler Like a father 
solicitous of his small son. 

"She's got very nice manners," the man had said. "She's very 
well behaved." 

"All right," Max had said, and the man had gone away. He 
hadn't looked at Willie. Willie hadn't looked at him. But yes- 
terday Willie won the Kentucky Oaks with the man's filly, Arf s 
Mona, earning $2,100 for himself. Last Saturday, getting his 
first stakes victory with Better Self in the Gallant Fox Handicap, 
he'd picked up something more than $4,000. And the jockey's 
ten per cent of today's purse was $9,265. 

It's been a fair week for Willie. 

A few minutes after the jockey room was cleared of its con- 
fusion, four people were seen walking down the track toward 
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the backstretch stables. Hiking along just inside the clubhouse 
rail was a kid in a peaked cloth cap and leather windbreaker, 
with blue jeans clinging tightly to bowed legs. He carried one 
red rose from Middleground's blanket. 

The thousand who saw him pass didn't recognize the kid who'd 
just won the Derby. 



May 8, 1951 
A GOLD CUP 

WHEN THE TBAIN from Louisville pulled into Penn 
Station, a great big man got off, watching his step as nervously 
as a man carrying a bowl of goldfish across Times Square. This 
man was carrying a polished mahogany case about two and 
a half feet tall. With him was a little, grinny guy almost ex- 
actly the size of the magnum of champagne which the porter 
held cradled in his arms. There was a rush of feet and a boy 
and girl plunged down the station stairs and hurled themselves 
on the big man. 

"Look out!" Jack Amiel warned his son and daughter. "Don't 
scratch it." 

"Is this it?" the kids asked. "Honest?" They stood off and re- 
garded the gleaming box. Jack Amiel, who owns Count Turf, 
and Conn McCreary, who rode the colt in the seventy-seventh 
Kentucky Derby, stood off and regarded them. The case held 
the Derby Gold Cup, which the kids had ordered by telephone 
Friday night. 

"We've got the place for it all picked out," they had told 
their father. Now their eyes were shining the way Amiel's and 
McCreary's had shone the night before. 

The night before Saturday evening the only two men in 
the world who had truly believed in Count Turf had got aboard 
the train, got settled in a bedroom, and then removed the cup 
from its case and its swaddling of tissue and soft flannel. They 
had pulled a folding chair into the middle of the room and set 
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the cup on its green marble base, both steadying it with anxious 
hands. Then they sat back and gazed with pious eyes. 

A long while later they put die cup away, got out a deck of 
cards, and started to play gin rummy. 

"What do you want to play for?" McCreary asked. "Tenth of 
a cent? Penny a point? Dollar?" 

"Anything," Amiel said, "Til play for anything." 

Rakish mischief crept into the jockey's grin. "Let's play for 
the Gold Cup," he said softly. 

His employer howled as though hit with a battery. 

Whenever visitors came into the room, the cup was taken 
out again, set up, admired, and tenderly returned to its case. 
Once, gazing at it, McCreary said a curious thing. 

"It seems to me," the little harp said, hesitantly as though 
the idea embarrassed him slightly, "that the Derby has come to 
be a kind of religious thing. Like for people that don't have 
any Confession." 

There'll never be another night like that for Jack Amiel, the 
Broadway restaurateur not if he wins a dozen Derbies. For 
this was his first. It was McCreary's second he won on Pensive 
in 1944 and was eighth, fifth, third, and fifth in four others but 
none was like this for him, either. This one was his answer to the 
guys who had said he was washed up, and to Amiel, who had 
vowed he wasn't 

"How did you happen to buy the horse?" Amiel was asked. 

"I was crazy about Count Fleet," he said. "I used to see him 
race and I thought he was great. Well, I always buy a few 
yearlings at Saratoga, and when I saw this one in the ring, the 
muscling of his chest and shoulders impressed me. I thought he 
looked just like his sire, and later John Hertz, who owns Count 
Fleet, told me this was the first Count Fleet he ever saw that 
looked like the sire. I figured the yearling would bring $14,- 

000 to $16,000 and he'd be worth it. But I got him for $4,500. 
Anyhow," he said, "his breeder, Dr. Porter Miller, called me 
before the race to wish us luck. I thought it was the nicest thing. 

1 told him: Tou let this horse go so cheap, I hope you get the 
$2,500 award for breeding the winner.'" 

McCreary told how he had sat in the jockeys' room plotting 
silently while other riders talked. "I know my orders will be 
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to lay back and wait/' one kid said, and then another and an- 
other said the same thing and Conn thought: well, if all but 
three or four would be waiting with their horses, he'd be better 
off close behind the leaders, ahead of the heavy traffic. 

So as soon as he could he tucked in behind the three pace- 
makers, 'letting them run interference." When a horse started 
to move outside of him, he moved to avoid being shut off, 
passing everything but Repetoire. 

"Repetoire bumped me/' he said, "and I yelled: Hey, none 
of that!* and bumped him back. Then I was in front. I knew 
I had it." 

The chart had Count Turf eighteenth at the start, eleventh at 
the half mile, sixth at three quarters, and fourth at the mile. 
"Actually," Conn said, "Count Turf got his nose in front at the 
three-eighths pole. That's seven eighths of a mile from the start. I 
could have gone to the front any time after a half." 

Another visitor had arrived and the cup came out again. 
McCreary eyed it. "I wish they'd give a little one for the jockey/' 
he said. Td rather have it than the money." 

He meant it. His ten per cent of the purse is $9,800 and, as a 
gift from the owner, there'll be a $1,000 bond for each of Mc- 
Creary's four kids. But Conn meant what he said. When he 
said it, anyway. 



March 8 9 1952 Phoenix, Arizona 
BELMONT OF THE BADLANDS 

THE HOUSES were running at Sportsman's Park, 
as they have been running every Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
since January on the little dingy circlet of desert staked out by 
the Maricopa Turf Club. "That is/' some wise guy invariably 
says, "if you can call them horses. ?> 

Well, you can. The beasts of burden that run for their oats 
at Sportsman's Park aren't candidates for the Kentucky Derby, 
and they never were. Yet they weren't bred for the glue pot, 
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either. They're mostly ancient geldings now, or elderly mares, 
but once upon a time somebody had a dream and a hope for 
every one of them. 

Here on the program, for example, is a son of Brevity, which 
was supposed to win the Triple Crown in 1936 but didn't be- 
cause Bold Venture was a better colt. Here's a daughter of 
Domingo, here's a son of Osculator, here's a chestnut colt by 
Gallant Fox and here's one from the Blenheim line and one out 
of the huge Valdina string. 

These horses weren't bred as pigs to run for a couple of hun- 
dred dollars on a half-mile track on the desert. Old and 
beaten-up as most of them are, they were and they are thorough- 
breds. And this is how it is with them now. . . . 

Sportsman's Park, which is a short hack ride from the middle 
of thriving Phoenix, is a dusty compound of frame and adobe 
shacks, brightly white under the Southwestern sun. The 
only modern building is the grandstand, which is a sizable heap 
of steel glassed in against winds that can be unpleasantly sharp 
at this season. 

Lots of race fans haven't ever seen a half-mile track. It is 
smaller than you think; the horses run in your lap all after- 
noon. The one at Sportsman's Park is a clay-red oval enclosing 
a scraggly patch of uncut grass where, in a feeble effort at land- 
scaping, four weary palm trees have been set just inside the 
turns. 

There is no clubhouse. A dollar gets you into the grounds and 
an additional fifty cents entitles you to a box seat. There are 
two bars, but no restaurant. There are mutuel machines, an elec- 
tric gate, a tote board, a photo-finish camera. 

You don't pay much attention to the modishly dressed mem- 
bers of the winter colony, who make a small minority in the 
crowd. The people you notice are the ones who obviously 
belong, mostly weathered cow hands in faded plaid shirts and 
big hats and levis and high-heeled boots with spurs clinking on 
the macadam 'lawn" of the grandstand. 

Here's a guy got to be a prospector out of Superstition 
Mountain, a real old gaffer with a face half -hidden by waves of 
gray Old Testament whiskers. You figure he's spent fifty years 
hunting for the Lost Dutchman mine, a fabled gold lode in 
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The ones who obviously belong . . . 



these hills, and has settled at last for such dust as he may pan 
out of the mutuels. 

Here's a bold warrior of the Navajo or Apache or Pueblo 
tribe in a bright beaded shirt, his black hair in a page-boy bob. 
He's going into battle brandishing a two-dollar bill in lieu of a 
tomahawk. 

A bugle blows from somewhere, and the horses parade to the 
post. They're not shepherded by a pair of outriders in the 
snappy pinks of the fox-hunting set. They follow one marshal, a 
dusty cowboy on a paint pony. 

The race is run, and the grooms come to take their horses 
back to the barns. Some look like the grooms you see at Behnont 
Park. Here's a stumpy little Negro who does a gleeful jig in the 
deep dust of the track because his horse has won. Here's a mus- 
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tachioed Mexican who looks like a cartoonist's conception of 
Pancho Villa, bandit. 

Here's a lady groom, a great big gal bulging out of her blue 
jeans, and here's a doll taking a horse by the bridle who, you 
figure, must be a trainer herself, or a trainer's wife. She's wear- 
ing levis and a man's shirt, too. But she's fair-haired and attrac- 
tive, and her sunburn looks too new for her to be a native of 
these parts. 

Up the stretch from the grandstand, there are some of the 
smallest kids you ever saw playing on the macadam. It's not like 
New York, where the law declares it a sin for minors to fre- 
quent a gambling hell. Here the nippers run free in the sun, 
wrestling, scrambling, and getting in nobody's way. Several tiny 
boys have regular jockey's whips; one has a jockey's cap and gog- 
gles. They're so obviously at home they must be regulars around 
here, yet it doesn't seem likely they're the offspring of jockeys, 
because all the jockeys here look like seventeen-year-olds buck- 
ing for a shot in the bigger leagues. 

A mother comes by with a toddler at heel. Just before they 
came within earshot, small fry must have asked a question, for 
mamma is saying: "Huh? Does he break fast? I don't know if 
he does, but " and now she's out of hearing. 

The program is coming to an end. Eight of the day's ten 
races have been run and the ninth is coming up. On the rail an 
old gent in blue denim is talking earnestly to a man in a busi- 
ness suit, and he must be trying hard to make a touch. Just two 
sentences are audible. 

*T11 give you a mortgage on my horse," the old gent says. 

"Goldam," says the other. **I oughta get something more 
than a mortgage on a fourteen-year-old horse." 



November 11, 1952 

WYATT EARP'S NUGGET 

MRS. SAM HILDRETH fished into her handbag and 
brought out a shiny, misshapen blob of gold. "This," she said, 
"is a nugget that Wyatt Earp gave me. He picked it up in 
the Klondike." She mentioned the name of the gun-toting fron- 
tiersman of the Old West as casually as if he were a clerk in 
the corner delicatessen. 

The years have roUed since they buried Sam Hildreth in Sara- 
toga. The names of the horses he raced Zev and Hourless and 
Gray Lag and Bracadale and Mad Play and the rest ring more 
faintly each year in the memory of the crowds. In the machine 
age of the totalisator, relatively few remember how panic 
stalked the betting ring when word would get around that Harry 
Sinclair and Sam Hildreth were sending it in on the Rancocas 
entry. 

To support the price in those days it was advisable to bet 
through a "beard," or private commissioner, and in his memoirs 
Sam Hildreth eulogized at length the probity, rectitude, in- 
tegrity, and discretion of the man whom he entrusted to invest 
large sums for him. Mr. Hildreth's "beard" was a tall, spare, 
stern man named Frank James, brother and whilom partner of 
the eminent Jesse. 

"This is Frank," said Mrs. Hildreth, shuffling a stack of pho- 
tographs. "And this is Billy Pinkerton. They never really cared 
for each other." 

"I remember a stormy night Frank came to see us," she said, 
"in our house on the grounds of the old Harlem track outside 
Chicago. He'd walked a long way from the car-line and he was 
soaked to the skin. I made him take off his wet things and put 
on a suit of Mr. Hildreth's Frank had lost a lot of weight in 
prison and could wear them. 

"Jesse was a killer, but Frank was a quiet man, and so loyal 
to Mr. Hildreth. He showed me his guns, which Governor Crit- 
tenden, of Missouri, had returned to him. He said they had 
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never been off him until lie surrendered them to Governor 
Crittenden after Jesse was shot. 

"He told me about one time when they were hiding out and 
there was a young man used to bring food to a certain place 
and leave it for them. To test this boy, some of the gang, dis- 
guised as Pinkertons, picked him up and put a rope around his 
neck and said they were going to hang him if he didn't tell 
where the James boys were. He swore he didn't know. They 
made him dig a grave and lie in it. 'Now/ they told him, 'tell 
us.' 1 can't/ the boy said, 1 don't know.' They began to shovel 
earth onto him. 1 can't,' he said. 1 can't/ So they decided he 
was all right and let him go. Of course, he may have been more 
afraid of die James boys than of the Pinkertons/' 

Mrs. Hildreth is a lady of spirit today as she was at eighteen, 
when she married a young horseman over the objections of her 
family and went off to start her honeymoon in her husband's 
stable. 

"I remember a time in the early days of the Harlem track," 
she said. "We were staying on the grounds. Mr. Hildreth had 
been paying off the help, giving five dollars to this man and 
five dollars to that one. 

" 'Sweetheart/ he asked me, "how much money have you got?* 

" 'Sweetheart/ I told him, 'I haven't got a dime/ I looked 
in my purse. Tfes, I have/ I said, T have one dime/ There was 
nothing for supper. 

"That's all right/ he said, and we called a stable boy and 
gave him the dime and sent him out for ten cents' worth of coffee. 
You could get a regular big bucket for a dime in those days. 
A neighbor lady who lived near the track had come over with 
a big chocolate cake. We had cake and coffee for our supper. It 
was fine/' Mrs. Hildreth said. "We were young." 

"There was another time at Chicago," she said, "when Mr. 
Hildreth bet markers for ten thousand dollars and lost. Next day 
he was busy, so he gave me a check for ten thousand dollars and 
asked me to cash it for him in town, because you paid off the 
markers the next day. I took the check into the bank, and the 
cashier looked at it and said: 'Mrs. Hildreth, if I handed this 
money to you through this window, you'd never get a block away 
from here/ He said: This is Chicago, Mrs. Hildreth/ 
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"He took me into the office o the president, a charming man. 
Later the bank failed and he had to go to jail. 'How are you 
going to carry this money, Mrs. Hildreth?* he asked me. I 
thought of something a man had told me one time. 'That's noth- 
ing/ I said, 'excuse me/ I rolled down a stocking and I took the 
money it was in big bills and didn't make much of a bulge and 
I wrapped the bills around my knee. Then I rolled up the stock- 
ing, folded it over, fastened it all with my garter, and walked 
out. 

"Always remember that. If you want to carry a lot of money, 
just wrap it like that and fasten it to your garter." 




"Then I rolled up my stocking. 



April 24, 1952 
WITHOUT MARTINIS 

AT LUNCH Max Hirsch said no, thank you, to the 
waiter with a tray of martinis. "I'm running a horse this after- 
noon/' he said. "If I drank one of them I'd probably bet on 
him." 

Mr. Hirsch, who trained Bold Venture, Assault, and Middle- 
ground to win the Kentucky Derby and rode in the Cumber- 
land Derby at Nashville, Tennessee, shortly before Ulysses S. 
Grant was born, has managed in the course of a happy life to 
evolve some theories that would edify Kefauver. He has found, 
for example, that there is nothing immoral about betting on a 
horse, provided the horse is ten pounds the best of his field and 
nobody else knows it. 

"But the way some people bet,** he remarked, "would make 
your blood run cold. There's a couple of men in this town 
you'd know them if I told their names both own big businesses. 
They got to have some brains to be as successful as they are, 
but the way they bet they got to lose their businesses, too. They 
can't miss. 

"One of *em got so bad his wife kept pestering him to swear 
off, so finally he took the pledge. He promised not to go to 
the track again. That was back before the season opened here 
on April 1. Where do you suppose he can be found now six 
afternoons a week? In the clubhouse at Jamaica? In a church? 
No. 

"You know where Jim Fitzsimmons always watches the races, 
from the rail on the paddock turn just outside the enclosure? 
This man parks his car on the rail there and stays there all 
afternoon. He can't make a bet out there, of course, but he can 
send somebody else to the windows. But he don't go inside, 
because he's a man of his word." 

"There's an owner you know," said Joe H. Palmer, "but I 
can't mention his name, either. One day he mentioned selling a 
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horse for twelve thousand dollars or something like that enough 
to make an item for the paper and I started to scribble a note. 

" 'That's not for publication/ this man told me. 'At least, you 
mustn't use my name. The horse is running in my trainer's 
name.' It turned out that ah 1 his horses are registered in his 
trainer's name now. 

" 'Look/ I said to him, 'you've never been arrested and you're 
not a bookmaker or a baseball player or a steward. You're en- 
titled to own and race horses in this country. Why all the se- 
crecy?' 

"He explained reluctantly. Seems he had some heart trouble 
and his doctor, a high-priced specialist, told him: TTou're going 
to be all right, but youll have to take it easy and avoid excite- 
ment. You've got to quit drinking and smoking and, above all, 
you'll have to get rid of those horses.' So now he's running his 
horses in his trainer's name to fool the doctor, who is charging 
him plenty for the advice." 

Willie Knapp, who trains horses to try to beat the horses 
trained by Mr. Hirsch, got into a joshing argument with his 
friend about which of them was the older. Willie said he was 
born in 1920, which is a perfectly good, round number, except 
that 1920 was a year after Willie rode Upset to whip Man o' 
War in the Sanford Stakes at Saratoga. 

It was another year before that, the year daylight-saving time 
was introduced and the year Lenin was wounded in Moscow, 
when a great chestnut gelding named Exterminator, with Willie 
Knapp on his withers, slipped through on the rail after going 
three quarters of a mile and outlasted Escobar in the Kentucky 
Derby. 

"Born in 1920?" Max snorted. <c You were in St. Louis dur- 
ing the tornado, and that was sixty years ago." 

"It was not," Willie said. "It was 1903, and I was there with 
my father." 

"Chances are you were there with Frank James," Max said, 
and he turned to the others. "Jesse James's brother," he said, 
"one of those famous James boys, was around the track in those 
days. He was a tall, quiet, honest, dignified feller in a long frock 
coat, looked something like Abe Lincoln. He was Sam Hildreth's 
betting commissioner at one time, but in those days in St. Louis 
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he had the job of waving the timer's flag at the start of each 
race. 

"When that tornado hit, it pretty near blew the town away. 
It took the roof right off the grandstand and tore the track to 
pieces. Frank James was standing in the infield holding the tim- 
er's flag when he saw the roof come off the grandstand. He 
dropped the flag and ran for cover. First place he found was a 
kind of foxhole in the center field, and he jumped in. 

"There was another feller in the hole already, a feller worked 
around the barns rubbing horses. He took a look at Frank 
James he knew the bandit by sight, of course and he let a 
holler out of him and jumped up. 

"1 got to git outa here/ he hollered. If the Lawd's lookin* 
for anybody around here, it's you/" 



May 17, 1952 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOY 

IN AN ORDINARY RACE at Pimlico, a kid named Ray 
Arduini was going for the first turn aboard a thing named 
Mama San. He was third out from the rail with two boys Wil- 
lie Clark and Eddie Mclvor in fairly close quarters on the 
rail to his left. On the outside a horse named Galway Boy be- 
gan to bear in, bumping the steeds near him, racking one up 
against the other, threatening to pile up the whole field on top 
of the pair inside Arduini. 

The jockeys in the race knew what was happening, of course. 
Those who weren't riding watched from the upper floor of their 
quarters on the clubhouse turn, and they could see it going on 
beneath them. 

They saw Arduini, with his head cocked to the left to see how 
the riders inside were doing, hold his mount straight, fighting 
against the crush from the outside. He was running interfer- 
ence for the two on the rail, running the risk of having all the 
outside horses pile up over him, but giving Clark and Mclvor 
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a chance to get clear. Gradually the outside horses forced Ar- 
duini and Mama San to the rail, but by that time the danger 
of a serious jam had been averted. When the race was over, 
the kids who'd been in it and those who had just watched said: 
< We got to do something for that boy." 

They went around quietly, taking up a purse. Even the stew- 
ards chipped in and if that isn't a form reversal, then the 
world has the wrong idea about stewards. They got a watch for 
Arduini and arranged to make a surprise presentation in the 
winner's circle after the fourth race today. 

Now, the job was to have Arduini around for the presenta- 
tion. His only mount was in the first race. He meant to leave 
the track right after that event to go see a man about his auto- 
mobile driving license. So the other kids had to con him around. 
They lured him into a card game. When he began to get itchy 
and wanted to leave, they told him there'd been a switch in rid- 
ers and he had the mount on Our Hespera in the fifth. They said 
word had come down that the stewards wanted to see him, 

He put on the light and dark blue silks of Our Hespera's 
owner and sat around sweating out the afternoon, wondering 
what wrong thing he'd done that the stewards wanted to see him 
about <C I re-rode every race I've ever rode/' he said. 

Then when the fourth event was over, they said: "Come on, 
everybody, they want to take a Preakness picture," and they 
just sort of surrounded Arduini and swept him down into the 
winner's circle with the mob, though he hasn't got a mount in 
the Preakness and didn't have any idea what he was doing there. 

They gave him the watch, and Ray Haight, on the public- 
address system, told the crowd what it was about and there was 
a fine burst of applause. Then the kids came trooping back up 
the stairs to the jockeys' quarters. 

"Was there ever a surprise!" one of them said jubilantly. 

"He's bawling like a baby/' another said, grinning this wide. 

Arduini came up with the watch in his hand and a couple of 
wet streaks running from the corners of his eyes down his sharp, 
dark features. He set the watch down in its fancy case on top of 
a tack trunk and he probably would have liked to wipe the tears 
away, but that would call attention to the fact that he'd been 
crying. 
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"What were you thinking about, going around that turn?" he 
was asked. 

"I was thinking about the boys inside me/' he said; "anybody 
would have done the same thing." 

Riders kept crowding up to cuff the kid's shoulder and jostle 
him around and mumble small words. He kept turning to nod 
his thanks, his face still wet. He is a grown man of twenty-seven, 
a native of Washington, D.C., with a home across the Potomac 
in Virginia, a wife, one baby, and another on the way. 

"You've ridden mostly around the half-mile tracks, haven't 
you?" he was asked. 

"No," he said, "yes. I broke my maiden at Cumberland. I 
came here to Pimlico and I was the leading bug-rider here, and 
then I went down to Florida and I got a riding lesson that set 
back my career. 

"I was on a horse that had a chance to win. On the turn I 
tried to move up inside Eddie Arcaro and he shut me off. I took 
back and tried to move up again and he shut me off. Now 
we're about halfway down to the wire, and I tried again and he 
shut me off again. I finished second and claimed foul and they 
didn't allow it. After that I couldn't get no more mounts." 

"Why? Because the man thought you'd used up his horse 
trying to get through?" 

"No, because I didn't have sense enough to take back and go 
around when I had only one horse to beat. The man I worked 
for wouldn't ride me after that, and when he wouldn't, nobody 
would. So I had to go to the half-milers." 

"So now you're back, and the other boys seem to be pleased." 

"Anybody would of done the same thing," he said. 



February 28, 1953 Miami, Florida 
BUBBLE-DANCER PINK 

A PALE PINK GLOW, about the shade of a bubble- 
dancer's blush or a minor employee in the State Department, 
suffused Hialeah Park today, where horses and Seminoles took 
second billing to the flamingos resident on the infield lagoon. 
This was the day of the Flamingo Stakes, an annual carnival in 
which aborigines lurk in ambush behind the tote board, the 
gaudy poultry parade reluctantly up the turf course, and horses 
run a mile and an eighth for the fattest package of pelf ever of- 
fered to three-year-olds. 

This tropical cavalry post was dressed up for the occasion 
like a sick thumb. Palefaces drove into the parking areas along 
avenues flanked by green palms (symbolic of currency) and 
silken banners of flamingo pink. Pink flowers bloomed in the 
infield, on the tables in the clubhouse restaurant, and in the 
lapels of diners who cropped fodder over pink tablecloths. 

Swaddled in a pink shirt, Harry Stevens, of the catering clan, 
looked like the "O" out of a broken neon sign. Pages of the pro- 
grams were pink. Pink tinfoil festooned desks in the press box. 
Film-patrol cameramen rode around the track to their posts 
in a pink Dodge that looked like a foal out of the Cadillac that 
Sugar Ray Robinson drives through Harlem. 

In front of the odds board, pink carnations were set in a 
floral design depicting a boy and a girl flamingo in affectionate 
embrace. This lavender literature is being composed on pink 
copy paper. Pinkest of all were the eyes of tourists who picked 
up checks last night in Miami Beach deadfalls. 

To the inexpressible relief of Mr. Joe Morrow, Hialeah's cu- 
rator of flamingos and Seminoles, the plumage of his wry-necked 
fowl was brilliant as a postcard sunset. This was of immeasur- 
able importance to Mr. Morrow, who recently passed through 
the greatest crisis of his career as a birdherd. 

Seems that about a year ago Mr. Morrow started fortifying his 
wards' diet of shrimp with a product called calf manna, which 
has a high content of vitamin B-12. The more the feathery 
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fauna ate, the brighter grew their raiment, and Mr. Morrow was 
confident that this year's parade would present the pinkest poul- 
try ever to brighten the eye of a pauperized parlay player. 

Then a few weeks ago an assistant flamingo keeper let the 
supply of calf manna run out and forgot to tell the boss. The 
blushing birds turned as pale as if they'd smelled a Seminole. 
Mr. Morrow was beside himself . However, frantic feeding over 
the last few weeks restored the flock's rosy glow of health in the 
nick of time. 

Students of flamingo lore admired both the color and the 
number of Mr. Morrow's pets today. In 1952, watery romance 
prospered in the lagoon as never before, and a record total of 
seventy-six winged foals were dropped last July. There were so 
many that the veterinarians missed a lot of them when they 
came in to clip the chicks' wings. 

Consequently, when the flock was chased from the water to- 
day and herded past the stands in the annual parade, an uncom- 
mon number took flight. A flamingo is a skinny critter, which 
flies with his long neck sticking out in front and his long legs 
trailing straight behind. This gives him the appearance of Con- 
nie Mack flushed out of the bath. 

Experienced observers of Hialeah wild Me also noted that 
there were fewer Seminoles on the premises this year than in 
other seasons. There were, however, as many papeese as ever, in- 
dicating that the species is not dying out In obedience to the 
new rules, Chief William McKinley Osceola suited up a one- 
platoon tribe this season. 

There were forty-five aborigines and two dugout canoes, one 
of which kept going aground while its skipper made like Cap- 
tain Kurt Carlsen. His tribesmen padded obediently behind 
Chief Willie in Indian file, doing a leisurely sort of peace dance. 
One squaw carried a camera and took pictures of palefaces. 

Although the Seminole never has surrendered to the invader 
of this nation, Mr. Morrow has arranged a package deal 
whereby Chief Willie observes a truce with the white man each 
year on Widener Handicap Day, Flamingo Stakes Day, and 
New Year's Day, when the tribe rides the Hialeah float in the 
Orange Bowl parade. The rest of the year they make war on 
palefaces in unspeakably perfidious fashion. They work in Mi- 
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One squaw took pictures of palefaces. 



ami parking lots. What they do to fenders and gears gets them 
more than even with the interlopers who drove them out of the 
Roney Plaza into the Everglades. 

Considering the color scheme of the occasion, it was hardly a 
stunning surprise when the well-known pink silks of Greentree 
Stable flashed under the wire ? worn by Ted Atkinson and borne 
by the Flamingo favorite, Straight Face. 

Always in close contention as the swift and plucky Tribe 
made the pace, Straight Face took a robust flogging from At- 
kinson through a long stretch drive, wore down the leader slowly, 
and won by a length and a half from Royal Bay Gem, whose 
fine closing burst on the outside beat Tribe a neck for second 
place. 

Mrs. Charles Shipman Payson, who owns Greentree with her 
brother, Jock Whitney, was on hand to collect the winner's net 
profit of $116,400. To paraphrase Mr. Churchill, never was so 
much needed so little. 



August 28, 1952 Saratoga Springs, New York 
THE GRAY HORSE 

A MAN WITH HALF AN EYE which is all anybody 
could be expected to have open at that hour of the morning 
could have seen that this was Alfred Vanderbilfs stable, for the 
black kitten playing with a tuft of thistledown in the barnyard 
wore a cerise collar with white diamonds. Corroborative evidence 
was furnished by the presence of Squire Vanderbilt and his 
trainer, Bill Winfrey, drinking coffee in the stable office. 

"There is a horse in this barn/* a visitor said, "name of Native 
Dancer. I've read that he can run, so don't tell me about that. 
Tell me what he's like personally." 

"He has heard about Cousin/' Winfrey said. "And he's trying 
to make up for him by being just the opposite. I can't fault 
him anywhere." 

Cousin is the Vanderbilt three-year-old that considers horse 
racing a sinful occupation. Vanderbilt and Winfrey pleaded 
with Cousin to win the Kentucky Derby this year, but he said 
the hell with it and went off to sulk on Sagamore Farm in Mary- 
land. Native Dancer, a two-year-old, has demolished all opposi- 
tion in his five races, and if he doesn't put his earnings over 
$100,000 in the Hopeful on Saturday, they'll be combing bodies 
out of the infield lake until next August. 

"He's full of play/' Winfrey said, "and always ready to do 
his work. I can't fault him at all." 

"What do the boys in the stable call him?" 

"Native Dancer," the trainer said. 

"Sometimes," Vanderbilt said, "in a burst of originality, they 
call him 'the gray horse/" 

There is a turf writer here who saw Native Dancer win his 
maiden race on Wood Memorial Day at Jamaica last April and 
then canter by six lengths in the Youthful Stakes two weeks 
later. Although the colt came out of the Youthful with bucked 
shins and subsequently developed a splint, this man went 
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around betting that Native Dancer would come back and win 
his next five starts. He still has two races to go, but the man has 
been haunting the sales of Grand Union Hotel furnishings, pric- 
ing objets dart. 

"We painted the bucked shins," Winfrey said, "and fired him 
for the splint, and he hasn't given us any trouble since." 

"Who named him?" Vanderbilt was asked. 

"I think I did," he said. "He's by Polynesian out of Geisha, 
you know. He's Geisha's second foal. The first one was by Ques- 
tionnaire and I wanted to call him Wrong Slant, but I settled 
for Orientation. He wasn't much, ran for about $8,500, and we 
sold him. 

"It isn't easy getting names approved. Take my mare Pansy. 
I just name her foals for the sires and ignore the dam. She pro- 
duced a foal by Shut Out, so we called him Social Outcast, and 
another by Questionnaire that we named Query. 

"Back about 1938 I bought a mare named Miyako from H. A. 
Waterman, for $15,000, I think. I assumed Miyako was a Japa- 
nese name, so when she had a filly by Discovery I called it 
Geisha. Why did I buy Miyako? Mostly because Waterman was 
selling her, I guess. She was a sister of El Chico, the unbeaten 
two-year-old of 1938, and she had won a stakes, the Autumn 
Day at Empire City. 

"Geisha wasn't too sound. She won two or three races and we 
didn't want her claimed and she couldn't move up, so we re- 
tired her. Of course, a horse that won three races for me in 
those days was practically the same as Man o' War. That's 
B. W. before Winfrey." 

"How did you happen to send Geisha to Polynesian?" 

Alfred grinned. "I didn't look the whole country over and 
decide this was the mating that would produce a champion. 
Since Polynesian went to stud I've booked two mares to him 
each year, and though I was asked to reduce it to one, I don't 
want to, because I think he's going to be an outstanding sire. 

"Geisha has a full sister of Native Dancer that's a weanling, 
and she has a yearling by Amphitheatre. The way to get a good 
horse is to breed a Discovery mare to something." 

A moment of respectful silence was observed following this 
thickly veiled commercial for Discovery, the Sagamore Farm's 
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presiding stallion. Then Native Dancer was led out for his 
work, bucking ebulliently at the end of a shank. 

The gray horse is a strapping colt, big as a three-year-old, 
with a white star. Bernie Eversole got up on him, and Winfrey 
told him to work three quarters with First Glance. While trainer 
and owner walked to the grandstand to watch, the pair jogged, 
broke at the top of the back stretch, and came around together. 
Native Dancer doesn't run, he flows. 

"Does he have the look of beagles in his eyes?" Mr. Vander- 
bilt was asked. 

"Where else?" the owner said. 



April 27, 1953 Louisville, Kentucky 

THE HORSE IN THE ROOMETTE AHEAD 

NATIVE DANCER, who usually travels first class and 
all by himself, went democratic today and arrived here in a 
crowd so proletarian it included newspapermen. The unbeaten 
favorite for the Kentucky Derby came rollicking in from New 
York aboard a train that also bore his trainer, Bill Winfrey, 
Mrs. Winfrey, several sports writers, three grooms, a dog, and 
three other horses. 

Native Dancer was the only passenger aboard with a bank 
account of $300,000. 

The train reeled and staggered across the Pennsylvania moun- 
tains, chugged through Ohio, careened southward over the cold, 
gray landscape of Kentucky. In the Pullmans, passengers tossed 
in their berths and wondered how the horse was doing up 
ahead. Once in the black middle of the night there was a sud- 
den, Jolting stop to avert a collision with a car, a porter re- 
ported and half a dozen restless sleepers sat up in the dark 
crying: "The horse! Is he all right?" 

The horse was swell, standing contented in a half-stall in the 
baggage car, with his stablemate, Social Outcast, beside him. 
Other passengers had bedrooms, but he had only a roomette. 
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"Going from coast to coast I give him a whole stall to himself 
so he can lay down/' Winfrey explained, "but he never lays 
down the first night, anyway. So we have him splitting a stall 
with Social Outcast, with a wall and a hayrack between 'em, so 
he can't lay down/' 

When the train stopped at Cincinnati this morning, the Win- 
freys sprang off and ran a dozen cars forward to pay a social 
call. They found a chummy, cheerful group Native Dancer 
and Social Outcast side by side; Rusty, the lead pony, in a stall 
of his own in the rear of the car; three grooms, and Susie, Win- 
frey's black and white dog. In the clutter of tack filling the 
front of the car there was a mattress roll for the men and a 
doghouse for Susie. Invigorator, one of Native Dancer's rivals, 
was in the car ahead. 

It had grown chilly overnight. Native Dancer's groom, Les 
Murray he also helped care for Discovery when Alfred Van- 
derbilt had him a decade ago said they had put night blankets 
on the colt. 

"I couldn't sleep a wink until about five a.m.," Mrs. Win- 
frey reported, "and then he" she nodded in the direction of 
her husband "he was up, with the light on, reading. I could 
have hit him." 

Now Winfrey was calm enough, though not so calm as his 
horse. "He's the nicest-mannered colt I ever saw," the trainer 
said, "in almost every way, but he's full of play and he's rough. 
He gave me a beaut of a shiner this winter." 

"With a left hook?" Winfrey was asked. "Or a right cross?" 

"A left," he said. "I was looking at his foot and he lifted it 
up and his knee caught me here over the eye. The eye popped 
out to here. He'll bite you, too. Not in a mean way, but it hurts 
just as much. 

"When he lays down in the stall, he likes to stretch his legs 
out under the screen in front and he may catch himself getting 
up, so we put a bottom screen across the stall. One day in 
California this winter a man wanted to see the horse, so I 
opened the top screen and Native Dancer wanted to come out. 
"I said: 'Whoa, boy/ but whoa, hell. He wanted out. He got 
his forelegs over the screen. Fortunately, he was bandaged on 
all legs, so no harm was done. 
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"He's wonderful to gallop, though. The exercise boy, Bernie 
Everson, said the other day: 'Good thing your small son can't 
ride or I'd be out of a job/ " 

In the Louisville station, Native Dancer's car was cut out 
and switched to a siding about three blocks from Churchill 
Downs. When they got him to his barn on the back side, he 
rolled happily in the straw of his stall. *Tve been watching 
'em come to the Derby for forty years," said Tom Young, track 
superintendent. "Never saw a traveler like this." 

It was the first time Winfrey ever came to the Derby as chap- 
eron for a horse. Last year he came down from New York 
later than Cousin, which sulked in the Derby Trial and was 
withdrawn from the big stakes. Back in 1941, Bill saddled Swing 
for a trainer who couldn't get here. 

"Swing finished dead last," Winfrey said, "and last year we 
didn't get as far as the Derby. This time IVe got to improve my 
position." 

In the train, Native Dancer wore a football headgear. The 
better to hit that morning line. 



August 9, 1950 Goshen, New 'York 
PASTORAL 

A FUGITIVE from the floodlighted gambling hells of 
New York stood blinking in the sun in this green and sweltering 
valley. It was, the guy said, as different from places like Roose- 
velt Raceway and Yonkers Raceway as as as The guy 
paused, groping for a comparison. As different as day from 
night, he said at last, straining inventiveness to the breaking- 
point. 

It was different, of course. Hambletonian Day always is dif- 
ferent And always the same. It was hot, as it always is in 
Goshen on Hambletonian Day, though this time there was a 
breeze that softened the punishment, and as the afternoon wore 
on, an overcast dulled the shock of the sun. 
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Good Time Track was all trigged out with its flowers and 
striped awnings and flags and tents, and the crowds strolled 
where they pleased or at least where the congestion would per- 
mit for there is an informality about a country harness track 
which doesn't exist in the big-city plants. 

The crowds wandered through the stable area, rubbering at 
the horses, and nobody told them to move on. Weathered Sam 
Caton, who raced trotters on frozen Russian rivers in the days 
of the tsars, was sitting on the paddock fence wearing his red 
and black silks. He was going to drive Benjamin E. Bampton's 
Mariner Hanover in the big race, and it was surprising to hear 
him say this would be his first Hambletonian, for he must be 
somewhat older than Goshen itself. 

"If my horse finishes sixth," he said, Til be satisfied." (Sixth 
place, which is the last one eligible for a share of the purse, 
would be worth $2,211.15, and it costs $960 to start a horse 
in America's biggest trotting race.) 

"Mariner's only won twice in his life," Mr. Caton said, "but 
owners like to see their horses in a Hambletonian. We didn't 
enter this horse, weren't going to enter him, and it was two 
minutes to closing time yesterday when Mr. Bampton come 
around. 'How many horses, in the race?' he asked. 'Twelve/ they 
told him. Dammit/ he says, 1 like thirteen. Get the papers/ 
And he borrowed a pen and dropped the entry in the box and 
the box was closed." 

When it was getting time for the first heat of the Hambleton- 
ian, a man came down to the announcer working the public- 
address system and asked him to make an announcement about 
an onion carnival where an onion queen was to be crowned. 
"Can't do it," the announcer told him with staggering irrele- 
vance, "at a pari-mutuel track." 

When they came down to the starting line behind the mobile 
gate, Lord Steward had his head in front, but inside his first 
quarter mile he had tucked back to third as Del Miller drove 
Lusty Song to the front. Lusty Song was second choice at 8 to 
5, and as he took the lead his chief rival dropped into second 
place. This was Star's Pride, which was held at 7 to 5 as an 
entry with Florican. 

Once on the backstretch of the lopsided track and once as 
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they turned for home, Star's Pride made a rush at the leader. 
But Miller, who'd been in the money in several Hambletonians, 
was going for his first victory, and he kept his colt straight com- 
ing down the rail, holding the favorite off by a length. Lord 
Steward was third. Since they reached the backstretch, there had 
been no change in the positions of the leaders. 

The city horse players swarmed down to the windows to col- 
lect their $5.40 refunds on Lusty Song. The Hambletonian al- 
ways is pictured as a sort of back-country Derby, a bucolic 
amusement for low-comedy hayseeds, but the crowds are strictly 
Broadway in shirt sleeves. 

So the horse players went back to the mutuel wickets, and 
Lusty Song went back to his barn, where handlers worked on 
him as a fighter is worked on between rounds. They tossed a 
cooling blanket over him and walked him and sponged him 
down. He stood there calmly, licking at the wet sponge when 
it came near his mouth, because they wouldn't give him water 
to drink. 

By virtue of his victory in the first heat, he had number-one 
post position in the second, so he led that parade. He looked 
trim and fit, as handsome as the $40,537.72 purse for the win- 
ner. Officially he is described as a brown horse, but from the 
stands he looked black. He was the infant prodigy of the field, a 
veteran of forty races at the age of three and the winner of 
twenty-three, including one in which he set a world race record 
of 2:02 1/5 for two-year-old trotters. He'd been the early 
winter book favorite for the Hambletonian, but then Star's 
Pride knocked him off in three heats. 

This time when they went away, there were two or three 
heads in front of Lusty Song's, but his position on the rail gave 
him an advantage, and as they leaned into the first turn he was 
in front Going to the backstretch, Lord Steward moved around 
him, but as soon as they were straight, Miller sent Lusty Song 
to the front again. They were moving down the backstretch with 
Star's Pride lost somewhere in the pack until, on the big turn 
for home, Star's Pride flashed into view, rushing up on the out- 
side. 

Now the pair of them took aim on the wire, buggy-whips 
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whistling. Star's Pride closed ground with a tearing rush. But 
it was still Lusty Song by a neck at the finish. 

Practically everybody in Orange County, and certainly all the 
children, swarmed onto the track then. An exception was Foy 
Funderburk, who'd been fired as Lusty Song's trainer and driver 
about two weeks before. He had driven the hopeless contender, 
Choice Hanover, to last place in the first heat, and his mount 
had been scratched from the second. 

Now rain broke suddenly, heavily. Everyone ran for cover, 
except those queued up at the cashiers' windows. They stuck. 
Game to the last dime. 



May 25, 1952 
ONLY SAVAGES ARE SUPERSTITIOUS 

DEL MUJLER was telling about a fellow he knew 
who'd had a finger bitten off by a horse and happened to be 
with a companion in front of the same horse's stall just one 
year later, to the day. The companion reminded him that this 
was an anniversary, whereupon the fellow doubled bis four fin- 
gers into a fist and fetched the horse a punch in the nose, just 
for luck. 

Speaking of luck reminded Bill Strang how little superstition 
there was among trotting-horse men. Take him, for example, 
Bill Strang said; he had no superstition. He rapped wood as he 
spoke. 

Johnny Simpson said he wasn't superstitious either, except for 
putting a man's hat on a bed, which any nitwit knew was the 
worst sort of luck. He said that talking tables were something 
else again, and not a matter of superstition. He and Miller 
looked at Strang then, both grinning. 

'Very well," Strang said, sighing, "I will tell you a story." 

This was in a place in Westbury, L. I., called the Greentree 
Inn, where harness-horse guys lunch because it is close to Roose- 
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The fellow fetched the horse a punch In the nose. 



velt Raceway. Here were three horsemen Simpson and Miller, 
who are trainers and drivers, and Bill Strang, an owner and 
amateur driver ever since his kid days in Brooklyn, when he 
used to race friends in brushes on the city streets and they'd 
been over at Roosevelt getting their horses ready for the meet- 
ing that opens tomorrow night, and now they talked about table- 
rapping instead of racing. 

"A year ago in the winter," Strang said, "I was down in Simp- 
son's place in Orlando, Florida, and when I walked in, here 
were a half dozen of them sitting around a card table with their 
hands on the table, palms ctewn. After a while Johnny said: 
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Table, come up, come up/ and that table tilted over and lifted 
two legs this high off the floor. 

"They started asking questions that could be answered by 
numbers, and the table would answer by tapping the floor so 
many times. Bobo Newsom, the pitcher, was there, and they 
asked how many World Series games he'd won, and the table 
tapped twice, which was the right answer, 

"I said I didn't believe it, and Johnny said: 'All right, come 
on down to the office.' There were some stable hands down 
there and six of us sat around a card table set up on the cement 
floor, with our hands palm down on the edge of the table. After 
about fifteen minutes Simpson said: 'Table, come up, come 
up/ and that fool table lifted up two legs this high. 

"Johnny left his chair and got down on his knees a few feet 
away. "Table/ he said, 'come over, come over to me.' Sure 
enough, that table started scrunching and scratching on the 
rough cement floor, and it inched over to where he was kneel- 
ing. Then we started asking it questions. 

"I have a horse named Ford Hanover. He didn't race as a 
two-year-old and this was a year ago, as I told you. I asked how 
many races I'd win with him that year at three. The table 
tapped eleven times. I said: 'Johnny, I'll settle right now for 
four.' 

"Would you like to guess how many races Ford Hanover 
won last year? Just eleven, including the $65,000 Kentucky Fu- 
turity. He's still undefeated.'* 

Johnny Simpson was grinning. "You left out the best part," 
he said. "You didn't tell how you blew $4,500." 

"Oh," Bill Strang said, with a kind of brush-off gesture, but 
Simpson took up the tale. 

"We were up at Goshen and the horse had won six straight. 
Now he's in an event that they race in heats, and if he wins 
two heats, that'll count as two races, making eight. Then there's 
a $10,000 stakes here at Roosevelt and one at Yonkers, which 
will make ten, if he wins them. Then comes the Kentucky Fu- 
turity, but he's got to take two heats to win that, which will 
make twelve victories. So you see, he's in one race too many. 

"He takes the two heats at Goshen, and then we come down 
here and he can break stride three times and still walk home in 
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this $10,000 race here. He's tons the best of the field. But Bill 
positively would not let him go in this race, which would have 
been worth $4,500 to him sure. He passed up that $4,500 here 
because the horse was only supposed to win eleven races and 
he wasn't going to take a chance on blowing that big money in 
Kentucky." 

By now Bill Strang had finished lunch and he got up and 
departed. When he was gone, Johnny Simpson chuckled. 

"He's not superstitious/' he said, *l3ut he believes in that ta- 
ble. It's like a Ouija board; you can do it with any light table. 
Six people sit around on three sides and they put a sort of sub- 
conscious pressure on the edges, and without really knowing it 
they make the table rap out the answer they think is right. It 
was just coincidence that it rapped out eleven races for Ford 
Hanover and he won eleven. But Bill wasn't taking any chances 
on trying for too many." 

"If you ask the table what horse is going to win the fourth 
race," Simpson was asked, "will it tap out, say, number seven?" 

"No," Johnny said. "In order to get an answer you've got to 
be pure in heart and clear of conscience, and the table does not 
approve of gambling." 



October 29, 1952 
THE HORSE AT THE TABIE 

IT HAS BEEN reported in the news columns that 
Good Time, the horse, had a good time at his farewell luncheon 
at Yonkers Raceway the other noon. It should be added that his 
two-legged guests were enchanted. For the first time in un- 
counted public gatherings, there was an entire horse at the dais. 
Good Time ate carrots and apples and sugar and, for dessert, 
toyed with Mike Lee, the toastmaster, but left him unfinished. 
He gazed about the room, over an assortment of horse players 
and horse handicappers and horse writers, with an expression of 
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deep inward amusement, and kept his opinions to himself. One 
could wish that every individual who stands up at a speakers* 
table was as brief and intelligent. 

"He's always a champion," said Bill Cane, who owns part of 
Yonkers and all of Good Time. "Give him sugar and he still 
bites you." 

Possibly this is the mark of a champion. Somehow it seems an 
apter description of a politician. 

Mr. Cane, who has owned and raced harness horses since the 
first oat, wept great gully- washing tears. 

"If he had spilled 'em on the track," said a raceway executive, 
"we'd have to cancel tonight's program." 

News stories and pictures explained how a straw-filled stall, 
set in the middle of the dais, was built in the clubhouse dining- 
room for Good Time's next-to-last New York appearance. After 
one more engagement here he will retire to the bourbon-scented 
bluegrass of Castleton Farm, outside Lexington, Kentucky, to 
take up where his elderly sire, Hal Dale, is leaving off. Hal 
Dale, retiring from stud, has another offspring on the way, cour- 
tesy of Good Time's dam, On Time. The foal will be named 
Last Time. 

In his last appearance in harness tomorrow night at Yonkers, 
Good Time is to "go against the fence" that means race alone 
against time in an assault upon sundry one-mile pacing records 
for a half-mile track, some of which he already owns. He also 
shares with Sampson Hanover the world record for a one-mile 
track, 1:57 4/5 seconds. 

In four seasons he has won 78 of 110 races and finished out of 
the money only four times. At the age of six he holds two world 
records for avarice, having won $110,299 this year and $318,792 
altogether largest one-year earnings and biggest lifetime total 
ever collected by a harness horse. 

In spite of the presence of several sports writers, this made 
him one of the richest individuals at the luncheon table. As 
befits an economic royalist, they rolled out a red carpet for 
him, and with his caretaker, George Boggs, holding the bridle, 
he came plodding across the veranda in a lazily ungainly walk. 

When Good Time walks, his gait is like Bob Feller's, but when 
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he competes, he looks like Mickey Walker. His last race, the 
Farewell Pace at Yonkers last Thursday night, was characteris- 
tic. 

The crowd made him favorite at l-to-4 in the seven-horse field 
and he started well from the number-two post, but Prince 
Adios, from the number-six position, moved into the lead first 
time around the clubhouse turn. 

Down the backstretch the first time, Frank Ervin let Good 
Time forge to the front. As he swept past Prince Adios, smooth 
as honey on hot biscuits, you could sense the power of this little 
horse. From the crowd came a shout of pure pleasure that was 
half a sob. 

Coming around past the stands, he was passed by Thomas B. 
Scott, a swift, free-legged pacer (he races without hopples). 
Then Ferman Hanover ranged up alongside Good Time, locking 
him in. 

They got him pocketed/' a man cried. "That's all for to- 
night" 

"Don't underestimate him," his companion said. 

They went down the far side again, and now you could see 
Mickey Walker battling. Good Time finished off Ferman Hano- 
ver, which dropped back. 

That's aU for Good Time," the first man cried. 

"Watch," his companion said. 

With Ferman Hanover out of the way, Good Time came 
around Thomas B. Scott. He straightened for home. They had 
taken three shots at him and he had handled them in order 
Prince Adios, Ferman Hanover and Thomas B. Scott. 

He was in front> but here came Prince Adios once more. Frank 
Ervin's buggy-whip played a tattoo against the shaft of the 
sulky. For the last time in his competitive life Good Time fled 
under the wire in front. It was a performance that well, we 
should all say good-by like that. 

Small wonder Bill Cane bawled at the luncheon. "I never knew 
I was such an adjectival baby," he said, shamefaced, 

"When you no longer feel this way," a man told him, "give up." 
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April 28, 1950 
TIN-EARED MUSE 

Up FROM the bowels of Madison Square Garden, 
where the circus was in its afternoon performance, came the 
great hoarse, wheezing, vibrant, trumpeting bellow of a bull 
elephant. Upstairs in the empty corridors of the International 
Boxing Club it echoed like the cry of a lost soul, or the response 
of Al Weill, the noted matchmaker, to a fight manager's demand 
for fifteen per cent of the net. 

Until then the I.B.C. offices had been an asylum of peace dis- 
turbed only by the voice of Murray Goodman, the noted press 
agent. He'd been saying he had a story, a terrific story, a story so 
big he was almost afraid to handle it. 

"It's about this Denis Pat Brady," he said, "who fights Paddy 
DeMarco in the St. Nick tomorrow night. He is a kid who lives 
upstairs over a bar and grill in the Bronx and " Murray lowered 
his voice. "And he reads poetry. He sat right here at this desk 
and told me himself." 

"We'll stop the presses, naturally," a newspaper guy said. 
"What kind of poetry?" 

"Classical poetry." 

"Be careful, Murray," said Harry Markson, the noted manag- 
ing director, who used to be a press agent himself. "It'll turn 
out he reads Eddie Guest." 

"Somebody told me one time," Harry said, "that Chalky 
Wright was a lover of classical music, so I mentioned it in a press 
release. So what happened? So a lady reporter from Etude went 
up to interview him. 'Mr. Wright,' she said, 'what is your opinion 
of Mozart?' Chalky said: 'Well, I find him a little heavy/ The girl 
said: Is that so, Mr. Wright? That's very interesting, because 
you're probably the only person in the world who ever found 
Mozart heavy. What about Bach?' 'A very clever boy/ Chalky 
told her. 'Can't miss.' She asked about Beethoven. 'Dynamite/ 
says Chalky. Afterward he came to me. "You got me in a mess of 
trouble/ he told me. So be careful, Murray." 
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"So Brady just reads poetry/' a guy said. "Pooh. Freddie Mills 
writes it. Of course, Freddie never could fight, which may dis- 
qualify him. But Lew Jenkins could, and he wrote poetry. That 
is, he wrote songs with hillbilly lyrics." 

"Henry Armstrong wrote poetry," Markson said. Everybody 
remembered that, because Henry's poems used to get published 
in sports columns now and then. They always spoke well of the 
Almighty, as Nick Kenny's do. 

"That's right," Harry agreed, "Armstrong and General Mac- 
Arthur, always quoting Biblical characters." 

"Do you approve of literary pursuits for fighters?" Harry was 
asked. 

"You speak as though they were a race apart," he protested. 
" If they are hit on the chin, do they not fall down? If they get 
butt, do they not bleed?'" (The Merchant of Venice, Act III, 
Scene i. Mr, Markson reads classical poetry. ) 

"Lou Nova is a writer now/' somebody said, "a columnist." 

"He always had the gift of expression," Harry said. "I remem- 
ber a story quoting him just before one of his big fights, with 
Joe Louis or Tony Galento or somebody. 1 shall insist/ Lou said 
in this piece, 'upon the return of the million-dollar gate.' " 

"As a matter of fact," Harry said, "I just had lunch with Lou. 
I reminded him of a story he tells that I've often borrowed when 
I had to make a talk somewhere. As he tells it, he was sitting at 
ringside at a fight out in California when a man came along with 
a small boy and said: TL,ou, why didn't you show up at the house 
for dinner the other night?* 

"Lou looked at him and knew he'd never seen the fellow before, 
but he got the pitch right away. The man wanted to make a 
big impression on his son. So Lou said: 'Oh, yes, I'm sorry. I wasn't 
able to make it. But the next time you invite me, I'll be there 
for sure.' 

"He turned to the boy. 'So this is the little fellow you were 
telling me about?' The man said yes, that was his son. He's a 
fine, strapping boy/ Lou said. 'Now you take care of yourself, 
sonny, and drink a lot of milk and eat your vegetables and get 
plenty of sleep, and someday you'll be a great football player or 
a heavyweight champion/ 
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"Well/ the man said, 'so long, Lou, Go ahead and watch the 
fight and 111 see you later/ 

" 'Right/ says Lou, and as he turned away he heard the man 
speak to the boy. 'See?' the man was saying. Didn't I tell you he 
was punch-drunk?' " 



May 10, 1950 

THE NAME IS URSUS 

WHEN THE MAN walked into Toots Shor's he had 
to duck coming through the door, he is that big. He is a vast 
tower of double-breasted gray flannel, with thick, wavy black 
hair turning gray and worn long as a woman's, and a Clark 
Gable mustache cutting across his expression. 

He is an actor and singer named Buddy Baer, an artist who 
once knocked Joe Louis out of the ring and didn't discover his 
own real talents until Joe had punched his face off on two sepa- 
rate occasions. That Gable mustache is no gag. Recently four 
hundred lady car-hops in California presented him with a plaque 
as "the working girl's Clark Gable, because there's so much 
more of him to love." There are 265 pounds of him, measuring 
six feet six and a half inches. 

Buddy is in town waiting for a plane big enough to haul him 
to Rome, where he will play Ursus, the giant Christian slave, in 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer's production of Quo Vadis. M-G-M's 
specifications for the role called for a man "with the body of a 
giant and the face of a saint." Naturally, the search led straight 
to Buddy. He's been letting his hair grow for the part since Jan- 
uary, and now he sometimes has the rather special experience of 
being mistaken for Gorgeous George, the rassler. 

"Funny thing," he said, "they tell me that in Italian Ursus 
means Bear. That's my name. Type-casting." 

He sat down and ordered scrambled eggs, which is all he eats, 
once a day. That's partly because he isn't a big eater, in spite of 
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his size, and partly because he weighed 330 a year ago. "If I'd 
fallen down/' he said, Td never of stopped rolling." 

"In this part," he said, Tm the slave who protects Lygia 
that's Deborah Kerr from Marcus (Robert Taylor), who's chas- 
ing her for no good until he goes square and turns Christian too. 
I break Marcus's arm in one scene; a cinch, that Taylor just about 
comes up to here on me. Then I fight this great big Nubian 
giant, the champion of the gladiators. I kill him by breaking his 
back acrost my knee and throwing him downstairs." 

"I got a notice from the Hollywood office today," said Mitch 
Rawson, of M-G-M, "that they're still looking for a man to play 
the Nubian giant. They need a Negro, aged twenty-three 
to thirty, six foot five or more, weighing at least 250." 

"Now," Buddy went on, "we're all Christians together and 
Nero stakes us in the Colosseum Lygia and Marcus and myself 
and turns loose a 700-pound wild bull. The good Lord gives 
me the superhuman strength and I fight the bull and break his 
neck. Nero turns thumbs down, meaning we should be killed, 
but by that time I got the mob on my side, like in Washington 
after Galento fouled me, and they chase Nero into his chambers, 
and the girl there sticks a dagger into him." 

The prospect of fighting the bull leaves Buddy unmoved be- 
cause he used to follow the rodeos as a kid. Both he and his 
brother Max helped their father in a Livermore, California, 
slaughterhouse. 

"My father was a champion, too," he said, "at dressing a steer. 
That's opening the steer, removing the insides, splitting him, 
and turning back the hide. In a contest my father dressed a steer 
and carved the American flag on the hide in three minutes and 
thirty-six seconds. So he was a champion, and he had two sons. 
One got to be the heavyweight champion, and the other fought 
for the title twice. 

"My family is full of coincidences like that. My father wanted 
to be a fighter used to train with Tom Sharkey and Jim Jef- 
ries but his mother threw all his boxing equipment down the 
well, and that ended his career. I still have a wire that Thomas 
Beaudry, who was head of the Piggly-Wiggly stores, sent on 
June 11, 1914, the day I was born. It said: 'Congratulations on 
the new white hope/ Jack Johnson was champion then and they 
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were looking for white hopes. So I grow up and another colored 
fellow is champion and I fight him twice as a white hope." 

After Louis knocked him out in their second match, Buddy 
quit the ring, 

"I'm glad I'm out," he said. "I never liked fighting much. I'm 
a Ferdinand, and that's no bull I like people. Since then I've had 
night clubs, one in Sacramento and one in Reno, and I made a 
movie called Africa Screams with Abbott and Costello, and the 
last year I've been singing in night clubs. I'm a Sinatra with 
weight. 

"I sing songs like "Because and the Phil Harris sort of fast 
patter songs, and I always wanted to sing *Vesti la giubba* from 
Pagliacci. That's opera. I got an Italian bartender in my Sacra- 
mento club to teach me the words and music and then I drove 
one hundred miles to Livermore, where I've got an Italian 
brother-in-law. I started singing and my brother-in-law looks 
at me and looks at my sister and looks at me and says: "Hey, the 
big lug's singing Italian!' I don't know what the words mean 
except the last line, which says: 'You have poisoned my heart/ 
Beautiful. I can't read a note, but when I learn a song I never 
forget it. It sticks in my brain in that one cell Louis left me." 

Buddy enjoys meeting people in his clubs. Recently a man 
greeted him: "Hello, Buddy, where'd you get all the gray hair?" 

"Did you ever fight Joe Louis twice?" Buddy asked. Then he 
added: "You've got plenty of gray there yourself." 

"Yes," the man said. '1 bet on you both times." 



November 16, 1950 

PROFESSOR ROCKY TERPS/CHORE 

THE WALLY WANGER School of Dancing, 1650 Broad- 
way, was crawling with moppets and mommas and photographers 
and Grazianos. It had been announced that Professor Rocky Gra- 
ziano, the noted lecturer, would address pupils of the school on 
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physical culture, and the event brought out more newsreel, 
television, and news cameras than Yakov Malik ever saw. 

Hips-deep in small fry, the former middleweight champion of 
the world was doing a tap dance in a small room made hotly 
bright by photographers' flood-lamps. He wore slacks and a 
gleaming white shirt with the cuffs turned back and, almost hid- 
den beneath the long points of his collar, a small rust-colored 
bow tie. His feet went slappety-slappety, slippety-slap. He was 
pretty good at it. 

"A very talented artist," observed Sy Presten, a press agent 
who had arranged the program to avoid publicity for the danc- 
ing school. 

A lady instructor started herding children into a line against 
one wall. Professor Graziano eyed her with an artist's apprecia- 
tion. She was a lissome dish, triumphantly blonde, wearing a red- 
and-white candy-striped bolero and a frilly black swim suit 
somewhat briefer than this sentence, with a white scarf wrapped 
like a dust cap about her pretty head. 

The nippers were as tractable as a pitful of small serpents, but 
at length they were marshaled against the wall with the pro- 
fessor in the middle of the line. The instructor spread her arms 
in a ballet attitude, like a swimmer doing the Australian crawl. 
Pupils and professor followed suit. 

"Now/* the lady said, 'lean forward, back, forward, back, 
forward, back." The ballet line swayed more or less rhythmically. 
Cameras whirred. Rocky grinned companionably at his five-year- 
old daughter, Audrey, a dark-haired child beside him in the line. 
Audrey grinned back. 

In a knot of spectators watching from the doorway, a slender, 
striking blonde covered her eyes with her hand. "Oh, no!" she 
moaned. "He's not the ballet type." This was Mrs. Rocky, Aud- 
rey's mother. 

The picture-taking went on for a solid hour. Again and again 
the kids and their grinning companion did a rudimentary tap 
step in unison kick, brush, tap. Again and again they leaped 
high, kicking their heels together behind them. The studio is 
on the fourth floor. At one especially thunderous crash Mr. 
Wanger, the proprietor, looked up from his desk in the reception 
room. 
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Professor Graziano eyed her with an crrf/sf's appreciation. 



"Lease-breakers," he said. 

By now there were three reporters watching from the recep- 
tion room, and Rocky, recognizing them, waved a greeting. He 
was a trifle self-conscious. He said something to Mr. Presten, and 
in a few minutes the press agent confided: "He'd kind of like to 
back out now. Doesn't want to talk." 

"If we're going to embarrass him," a reporter said, "we can 
leave." 
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"No," Mr. Presten said, "hell be all right " 

Rocky and Mrs. Graziano danced together for the photog- 
raphers, jitter-bugging. Then they lifted Audrey and tossed 
her between them. The cameramen gave up at last. While they 
were dismantling their equipment, Rocky joined the reporters. 

"You're a hell of a tap-dancer/' he was told. 

"The kids," he said apologetically, "they're having fun." 

He explained that when he was in training, as he is now for a 
fight with Honeychile Johnson in Philadelphia, he drives Audrey 
to the dance school, goes over to Stillman's gym and punches 
people, then picks her up on his way home. He said he favored 
dance halls for children as opposed to pool halls. 

"I appreciate your co-operation," Mr. Presten said. "I thought 
Td be dealing with a temperamental artist." 

"Artist?" Rocky said. Tm a fighter." 

"Will it bother you, Rock, if we listen while you talk?" a 
newspaperman asked. 

"Naw," Rocky said. "I'll tell 'em how I used to run from cops 
down on the East Side." 

When all the cameras were out, the children squatted tailor- 
fashion on the floor and Rocky stood facing them, flexing his 
arms. 

"Now, children," he said, "I'd like to see you quiet." 

They chattered rapturously. 

"Quiet!" the lady instructor commanded. "Mr. Graziano is 
going to speak to you." They subsided slightly. 

"Now, dancing," the professor said, "is very good for you, es- 
pecially for boys. When I was real young, I t'ought dancing might 
make a sissy out of you, but it's very, very good for you. Youse 
should be good little boys and girls and someday maybe you'll be 
movie stars," 

His audience squealed. 

"You don't want to be movie stars?" the professor said. "Who 
wants to be movie stars?" There was a babble of voices. 

"Well," the professor said, "you got any questions for me?^ 

Nobody had. 

"My last fight," he volunteered, 'Vent ten rounds." The re- 
sponse was confused. "Well," the professor said, "that's all I can 
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teU 'em. What else could I tell 'em?" He turned back to his 
audience. 
"God bless you," he said, "be good citizens." 



August 31, 1951 
DEPARTMENT OF INJUSTICE 

BILLY GRAHAM whipped the whey out of Kid Gav- 
ilan the other night. He earned the welterweight championship 
of the world. He got a favorable vote from one of the three 
officials, and that minority ballot went to him by a margin of 
one point. Not one round, but one miserable point-within-a- 
round. Let's get it on record right away. The score here was 
eleven rounds for Graham, four for Gavilan. 

So Billy was robbed, and not even Frank Forbes, the judge 
who called the rounds even but scored a one-point edge for 
Graham, gave Billy anything near the credit which, in this view, 
he deserved. 

Mark Conn is New York's second-best referee, second to Ruby 
Goldstein. He is cool and competent and impartial, Frank Forbes 
and Artie Schwartz are experienced, honest judges. To say they 
robbed Graham is merely to use the blunt parlance of the fight 
mob, for they are not robbers. To ridicule or abuse them because 
of an honest difference of opinion would be outrageously unfair, 
more unfair than what they did to Graham. 

When, after announcement of the decision, Madison Square 
Garden boomed with an angry thunder of protest, Artie Schwartz 
was startled. He had left his ringside seat and walked back 
through the press rows, and now he returned with a shocked 
expression and asked a newspaperman: "How did you have it?" 

"I had Graham ahead big," the reporter said. 

"You did?" Artie asked, amazed, and he spread his palms in a 
gesture of puzzled resignation. He had scored it for Gavilan, 
nine rounds to six, and he could not understand how two brace 
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of eyes could see the same fight so differently. There isn't any 
understanding it, but there it is. From now on, the record books, 
which are supposed to reflect what happened, will include a line 
under Graham's name reading: "Aug. 9 Kid Gavilan, New 
York . . . L 15." There will be no asterisk with a note adding: 
"Decision smelled." 

It said here yesterday in a line of pulsing prose composed be- 
fore the fight that no matter who won, there wasn't going to 
be any great commotion about it. Like Gavilan, the Delphic 
oracle retains his title. Lady Godiva could have ridden through 
the ring without causing such commotion as the decision 
created. 

In the tunnel beneath the seats on the Fiftieth Street side, 
somebody belted somebody else. Customers tunneled down to 
ringside, yelling and brandishing fists, and two or three burst 
into the ring to cuddle and comfort Graham, and in the aisle 
near his corner cops struggled with a large howling man who 
threshed and kicked out wildly in their embrace. 

"We'll take care of you!" a man yelled with his face close to 
that of Cy Levy, an inspector for the Boxing Commission. "When 
we get organized, we'll take care of you!" 

"Me?" Levy protested mildly. "I didn't vote." 

When Johnny Addie read tihe last scorecard, Graham had 
dropped his head and half covered his features with his gloves. 
When he took the gloves away, his face was stricken. If he wasn't 
crying, he was as close to tears as a tough, game professional 
prizefighter ever ought to be. In the dressing-room afterward he 
was barely able to choke out thanks to those who crowded up 
with words of sympathy. 

"You're still the champ," some noisy guy in the dressing-room 
kept telling him. 'When you walk into a joint they'll call you 
'Champ.'" 

That prediction may come true, but Billy Graham fights for 
money and there'll be no champion's percentage in his papers 
next time he signs for a bout. Even if he meets Gavilan again, 
it'll be on a different night in different circumstances, with, 
maybe, a different result. 

For this was Billy's night. He made Gavilan look worse than 
the champion ever looked before from this seat. Contrary to the 
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majority opinion, which held that Gavilan took an early lead and 
then lost it, Graham always was ahead on this scorecard. As 
seen here, Graham's early advantage was a barely perceptible 
shade achieved largely by defensive skill. After a few rounds he 
had his man measured, his distance and timing set, and then he 
was in charge, making Gavilan fight his way. 

Graham would jab, jab, jab and wait for Gavilan's lead. He 
would pick off the champion's left hook or slide inside his swing- 
ing right to the body. If Gavilan punched for the head, Graham 
rode with the blow, taking it above and behind the ear, where 
it did no harm. He circled slowly to Gavilan's right, turning his 
left shoulder in against Gavilan's chest, and ripping a right to 
the body. He had all the better of the infighting. 

Billy's right to the head grew sharper as the fight progressed. 
Two or three times he dropped punches on the jaw which half 
spun the champion. They were uncommonly fine punches for 
Graham, who is no dynamiter. 

The crowd loved the fight, though it wasn't the greatest 
ever seen. Today's welterweights aren't the greatest who ever 
lived. Still, they were fighting for the championship of the 
world, and if Billy had got what he deserved he'd be the champ- 
ion of the world, and it's the only world there is. 



September 6, 1951 Grossmger, 'New York 
LEATHER CURTAIN 

UP A WINDING ROAD toward Pincus Pines, past the 
bosky dell called Grossinger's Sleepy Hollow, a full three miles 
as the blintz flies from the manor house on this vast borscht 
preserve, the training camp of Randy Turpin perches on a moun- 
taintop that has been sliced off level to serve as the Grossinger 
Airport. To a fist fighter from Leamington Spa, it must seem a 
homelike place, for these topsy-turvy hills are not unlike the 
Welsh uplands where Turpin got ready to win the middleweight 
championship of the world from Sugar Robinson, and all through 
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this gray day a thin, cold brand of liquid Leamington sunshine 
dripped down upon the sodden landscape. 

The champion and his two brothers, Dick and Jackie, and an- 
other Leamington boxer named Eddie Phillips were playing bingo 
for halfcrowns. Randy Turpin stood up politely when visitors 
entered the cottage beside the airplane hangar, but his manager, 
George Middleton, was annoyed by the arrival of newspapermen. 
He said it had been decided to grant no more interviews and 
pose for no more photographs, and when it was explained that 
the newspapermen were here only because of public interest in 
the return match between Turpin and Robinson, Middleton re- 
plied that he knew all about newspapers because he had sold 
them on street corners for thirty years. 

At length he agreed, in the manner of one conferring a great 
favor, to answer all questions himself and then expose the fighter 
to conversation for a minute or two. He sat down in his under- 
shirt and waited, puffing on a Player. 

It turned out that nobody had any questions of importance. 
Asked whether he thought Turpin might be at some disad- 
vantage because of American methods of scoring a fight, which 
allow less credit for defensive boxing that the British rules do, 
Middleton said he considered the American system of using 
three officials fairer than the practice at home, where the referee 
works alone. As long as the officials were men of integrity, he 
said, it would be "owkay," but inasmuch as he didn't know one 
New York judge from another, he could hardly pick and choose. 

"Randy whipped Robinson in a clear-cut decision in London," 
a visitor said. "Is he also a knocker-out?" 

Middleton picked up a pamphlet with Turpin's published rec- 
ord and began counting, explaining that there were no tech- 
nical knockouts in England and kayos were recognized only when 
a fighter was counted out. In forty-three fights, he said, Turpin 
had knocked twenty-seven opponents cold; he had forced others 
to "retire." He handed over the record, which showed that in 
1948 Turpin retired in the fifth round against Jean Stock, of 
France. 

"I shall tell you about that," Middleton said. "Randolph was 
in the Navy and hadn't a chance to get fit for a fight. During 
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the match his right hand went, and although he was plucky and 
tried to defend himself with one hand, he had to retire. The 
hand gave us a great deal of trouble two years ago/' 

Having finished the bingo game, the fighter came in from the 
next room and sat on the edge of a table. He wore an American 
sports shirt without necktie, a double-breasted jacket of Eng- 
lish cut, gray striped and rather long, and blue jeans rolled up at 
the ankles. He was smiling and co-operative. Middleton was ex- 
plaining that he didn't second his fighter, but remained near 
the corner outside the ring. 

'When that bell rings," Turpin said, grinning, "they all go 
out and leave me alone/' 

"He's saying," Middleton said, "that he has no friends then." 

"No fighter can have any friends when he's in the ring," a guy 
said. "He's got to be on his own then. Do you get lonely some- 
times, Randy?" 

Td like to have my friends with me," the fighter said, "so 
they'd know what it's like. They don't get the same thrill out- 
side." 

Middleton said: "One night I told him: 1 took every punch 
for you in that round, Randolph/ He said: Then you get in here 
for the next round, and 111 take the punches for you/" 

"What was the first thing you noticed about Robinson when 
you were in the ring?" Turpin was asked. "What did you report 
back to your corner after the first round?" 

"They asked me: 'How's it going?"' Turpin said. "I told 
them: It's not so bad/ It's difficult to tell much about a man in 
just one round unless he's the sort who can start fighting 
straightaway and keep throwing punches. I think Ray wants 
a bit of time." 

"When did you know you had the fight won?" 

"When the bell rang ending the last round." 

"Thank you, Randolph," Middleton said, and turned to the 
others. "That's what his brother Dick said to me when he won 
the middleweight title of the British Empire, After the twelfth 
round I told him: TTou're the new British champion/ 'The fight's 
not over yet,' Dick said/' 

'Take Laurent Dauthuille and Jake LaMotta," Turpin broke 
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in. "The paper said Jake was through, out on his feet, and he 
knocked out Dauthuille in the last round. The last thirteen 
seconds. Just that one punch. It can happen to anyone." 

Two newcomers arrived and Middleton asked sharply: "More 
of the press?" 

"Voice of America/* he was told, and he snorted. "There are 
many voices in America," he said. He began to complain about 
newspapermen who twisted statements made in interviews. The 
visitors said good-by and went out into the rain. 



September 13, 1951 
PATTERN OF VIOLENCE 

IN THE THIBD ROUND Sugar Ray Robinson smashed 
a straight right stiff to the chin of Randy Turpin, knocking the 
Englishman halfway across the ring, but when Robinson came 
plunging after, to punish him on the ropes, he found a fighter 
there with both hands working. 

That was when the pattern took shape in America's biggest 
fight of 1951. The former middleweight champion of the world, 
fighting to regain the title as Stanley Ketchel and Tony Zale 
did before him, would land the sharper, cleaner blows. He would 
go fishing for Turpin's elusive chin, angling and angling pa- 
tiently, missing wildly many, many times, looking often inept 
and sometimes foolish against the champion's strange but effi- 
cient defense. 

He would send Turpin to the floor, dropping him cleanly, 
while Ruby Goldstein, the referee, tolled the numbers off to 
nine. But whenever Robinson punched, Turpin would punch him 
back. When Turpin went down, he would get up. Under the 
severest punishment he would have his wits about him. He 
would be a fighting man, ready to take more and give it. 

That was the pattern, but there was no guessing when it 
might change. Turpin is tremendously strong, and as the rounds 
rolled away, his youth and strength might overcome the edge 
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the older man had in class. The longer it lasted, the more likely 
it seemed that Turpin might come on to win. 

He was coming on. By this score he won the eighth and ninth 
rounds. He broke Robinson's left eye open as the tenth started 
and then it happened. 

It could be that Turpin's biggest mistake was to open that 
gash over Robinson's eye. "When that happened," Sugar Ray 
was asked afterward, "did you figure that was the time to go 
get him?" 

"I figured that was the time to try/' Ray said. 

That's how it seemed from ringside, down in the sweltering 
funnel of the Polo Grounds. It seemed that when Robinson saw 
blood and knew it was his own, he opened the throttle all the 
way, reasoning that if he didn't get his man now, his neat face 
might come all apart soon and he wouldn't have many more 
chances. 

He tore after Turpin, scoring well, but still unable to hurt 
the champion. They were in mid-ring, closing for a rally, when 
Robinson's right caught Turpin's chin. It was a short punch, al- 
most a hook, and it stopped Turpin dead. The Englishman was 
bent forward at the waist, feet wide, legs rigid, knees seem- 
ing locked together. 

Half an instant later, Turpin was in motion again, and though 
Robinson went after him hungrily, it looked as though Ray 
might lose his victim. The victim was fighting back. But, fight- 
ing, he left another opening. Robinson filled it. 

A straight right to the chin spun Turpra in the first move- 
ment of a pirouette. He pitched forward into Robinson's arms, 
and Ray had to step back to let him fall. Turpin dropped on his 
back, but at the count of two or three he rolled over, brought 
up his head. His eyes were clear, and you knew he was going to 
get up. 

Robinson knew it, too, of course. And he knew what to do. 
He was in on his man swiftly, slugging the head with both hands, 
batting him around the ring. He caught him on the ropes, 
punching frantically at first, then suddenly changing his tac- 
tics. 

It was just as you see it on the screen when the slow-motion 
camera comes on to show the knockout in detail. Robinson took 
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his time, steadying Turpin's head, aiming, then letting go. Tur- 
pin was defenseless, but neither senseless nor altogether helpless. 
He couldn't get his hands up, but he did raise his eyes and you 
could see them following Robinson's gloves as he rolled and 
ducked and bent away from the blows* He was weaving like a 
cobra dancing to a flute. 

At ringside they were beginning to shout for Goldstein to 
protect him. Then Robinson brought up a left hook and a right, 
and as Turpin sagged toward the floor, the referee burst in and 
stopped it. Ruby was right, though Turpin complained of his 
action in the dressing-room and there will be louder protests as 
time goes on. 

As Robinson turned toward his own corner, Turpin straight- 
ened, refusing to fall, and lurched after him as though to resume 
the fight. His handlers leaped into the ring and tackled him, 
but he wasn't trying to hit Robinson; he only meant to con- 
gratulate him, and he towed his handlers into the corner for 
that purpose, 

It was a genuine gesture of sportsmanship from a first-class 
fighting man. There haven't been many better fighters than 
Turpin seen around here in a long time. There never has been a 
pluckier loser. 

In the first row of ringside behind the working press, a woman 
was standing on a chair, gasping as her companions chafed her 
hands and fanned her. She seemed near to fainting. This was Ray 
Robinson's mother. 

A few seats removed, another woman wept. Her face was wet 
with tears and she was crying. "The tide is his!" Over and over. 
This was Ray Robinson's wife. 



October 27, 1951 
G.I. LEW 

WHEN LEW JENKTNS was lightweight champion 
of the world it was his pleasure to while away the weeks be- 
tween bouts by sparring with an opponent called Old Taylor, 
or, crouched astride the motorcycle that he loved, jousting 
with trucks at catchweights. Two to three days before a big- 
money match that Mike Jacobs had booked for him., the promoter 
started out to lunch from his offices in the Brill Building just 
as a motorcycle came ripping out of Fiftieth Street and wheeled 
into the Broadway traffic on screeching tires. Mike, shuddering, 
recognized his valuable chattel just as the lightweight champion 
spotted the promoter. 

"Hey, Mike!" Jenkins yelled. "Look, no hands!" 

Twelve days after Pearl Harbor, Jenkins lost his title to Sammy 
Angott. A lot of other guys whipped him and then he and his 
banjo and his devil-bike disappeared from the fight beat. During 
the Allied invasion of Normandy, Bill Heinz, war correspondent 
for the Stm, found himself off the French coast on an LST that 
was tied up to another LST attached to the Coast Guard. 

"Hey," said a guy on Bill's craft, "know who's aboard that 
other thing? Lew Jenkins, the fighter." 

Bill hadn't known Jenkins before the war, but he'd known 
about him. An irresponsible whack, a good puncher and a good 
guy, without malice but wild and undependable. "A guy," Bill 
said, "who, when he was champion, didn't live or behave like one." 

So Bill stepped across and looked him up and they sat on the 
deck shooting the breeze. It was a quiet evening, all blue and 
pink. Jenkins wore faded blue dungarees and a faded blue shirt, 
and the pink of the clouds was pale beside his gaunt, sunburned 
features. He'd been back of the Japanese lines, landing men and 
supplies in Burma, and he'd taken part in the landings in Sicily 
and Salerno, Italy, and he'd been decorated by the British and 
had a number of citations from our government. 

He got talking about fighting, not in the ring but G.L style. 
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His admiration for the foot soldier was something close to wor- 
ship. 

"There's nothing like a soldier," Lew said. "When this is over, 
every guy here ought to get a good house to live in and a good 
job. He's earned it, and if he don't get that, he's being cheated. 
If I had a house, I'd want a soldier living in it." 

Fact was, Lew had had a couple of houses, but he didn't any 
longer. The house he'd got in Sweetwater, Texas, with some of 
his ring earnings, he'd lost. The one he had in Florida was gone, 
too. He'd also lost his wife, Katie, and now she was managing a 
fighter named Carmine Fatta, who had formerly been one of 
Jenkins's sparring partners, and she was going around telling 
people that Carmine had often flattened Lew in training camp. 

"Lies," Lew said, that quiet evening off the coast of Nor- 
mandy. "Don't you understand? It's aU lies. She'd like to get 
the motorsickle, too, but she won't. The cops in Pompton Lakes, 
New Jersey, are saving that for me." 

One doesn't like to labor a point, but here was a guy who'd 
had fame and money and now what he had left was the motor- 
cycle, which must have been a kind of symbol to him. But when 
he'd had all the rest, he'd never had any stability, any faith 
to cling to. And now, at least, he had a kind of religion of his 
own his reverence for the fighting man. 

"A soldier is the most wonderful thing in the world," Lew 
said. "Oh, the Navy and the Coast Guard are all right. We get 
guys killed, too. But we take the soldiers into a beach and then 
we go away and leave 'em there." 

When the war was over and Bill Heinz was back home writing 
sports, he and another fellow went over to Pompton Lakes when 
Gus Lesnevich and Lee Oma were training for a fight. The other 
fellow had a call from his office and came back from the phone 
chuckling. 

"TThis'll kill you," he said. "That Lew Jenkins has gone and 
enlisted in the Army. What is it? A gag?" 

Bill could have answered the question, but he didn't try. It 
would have been hard to explain why Lew had to join the Army. 
It might have sounded silly to say that in the Army, surrounded 
by death, Lew at last had found lif e that had meaning. 

Maybe an army between wars wasn't exactly right for him, 
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though, for when he had served his hitch he got out. He enrolled 
in a school of bricklaying in Philadelphia, but gave that up. He 
tried a comeback in the ring. He beat some obscure guys and 
lost to some and got knocked out by some. The comeback wasn't 
a particularly good idea. 

The other day there was a photograph in the paper. It showed 
a soldier named Lew Jenkins receiving the Silver Star for gal- 
lantry in action in Korea. Only the very best soldiers get the 
Silver Star. 



September 16, 1950 Pompton Lakes, N.J. 
JOE LOUIS, OVER THE YEARS 

JOE Louis stood on the front stoop of the little 
recreation building in Emil Baumgartner's camp for fighters, 
leaning at ease against the wall, and seeing him here was 
like mislaying fifteen years. The feeling that he has always been 
here training for a fight is understandable, because as time 
is measured for fighters, fifteen years isn't a great deal short of 
always. Smooth-shaven and casually dressy in pale beige sports 
clothes, Joe looked as he always looks, big, sleepy, impassive. 

"Thirteen years ago," a fellow said to him, "you were fighting 
for the title. Ezzard Charles was a kid of sixteen then, reading 
about fighters in the comic strips. And here you are now, fighting 
for the title again. Does it seem a long time, Joe?" 

"It don't seem long," Joe said. "It seems more like I never been 
away. I never felt I was fully retired." 

"When you look back over fifteen years, what do you re- 
member? What fights? What fun?" 

"I don't know," Joe said. "Not fights so much. Training camp, 
I guess. Things that happened." 

He broke into a sudden broad smile. 

"Training for the second Schmeling fight," he said, "and hot? 
Oooo, it was hot! I'm doing six miles on the road, and Blackburn 
is telHng me: 'Chappie, 'afs nothing. You can do it easy.' One 
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day Blackburn and me and a couple others, four of us, get in the 
car and take a ride all the way out to the end of the road, six 
miles. We're walking around out there cooling off, and one of my 
sparring partners Mickey MacAvoy, I think is out there rowing 
a boat around in the crick. 

"They all start th'owing rocks at him and I jump in the car 
and drive home and make 'em all walk. I stay just two, three 
blocks ahead of 'em so they can see the car, and I make 'em walk 
six miles. That Blackburn, he died." 

Joe laughed, slapping a thigh, and a visitor said: "Go back a 
dozen or fifteen years and think of the Louis of that time coming 
up to the Baer and Braddock and Schmeling fights. How would 
that Louis rate Ezzard Charles?" 

"I don't think Charles could fight like Baer," Joe said. 

"Another John Henry Lewis, maybe?" Louis destroyed his 
friend John Henry in the first round. 

"I think John Henry was a better boxer," Joe said. "Let's 
see " He groped back through the years of his own fights, seek- 
ing a comparison for Charles. "A little better than the boy from 
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Connecticut, Nathan Mann. I'd say about like Bob Pastor. Just 
about like Pastor. Tommy Farr? Charles could beat him, a tough 
fight. Godoy too, but he wouldn't beat Godoy easy." 

"And yet you say Charles is the best man around now?" 

"Sure, who else? Ain't his fault there's nobody better around 
for him to beat. Like when that Jet Pilot win the Kentucky 
Derby. He wasn't no Citation, but wasn't his fault there wasn't 
no Whirlaway to run with him.'* 

Rating Charles below John Henry Lewis furnished something 
less than a terrific publicity build-up for the man who is recog- 
nized as heavyweight champion in forty-seven states. But Joe 
is far too honest for ideal publicity purposes. And ever since the 
bout was signed, he has made no secret of his conviction that he 
can whip Charles. 

He had been repeating that conviction today "I don't say 
it in the cockiest sort of way," he explained, "but I think I can 
win." He repeated his belief that he is in better condition now 
than at any time since the war. Harry Mendel, the camp pub- 
licity man, read aloud a piece by Grantiand Rice observing that 
though Joe would be physically fit for the bout, no amount 
of training could restore the reflexes of his youth. 

Joe listened attentively, nodding agreement. "That's what 
I meant," he said, "when I said I'm about seventy-five per cent 
of what I was for the second Schmeling fight. What I've lost is 
the reflexes. I punch just as good and I'm in just as good condition. 
But where Mr. Rice says I missed openings and let Joe Walcott 
get away, I think I caught him first chance I had, and I didn't 
let hdm get away." 

"I thought you missed openings in the first Walcott fight/* 
a fellow said. 

"Oh, that," Joe said. "You can't count that as reflexes. I was 
overtrained, sluggish-like, couldn't get going. That was condition, 
not reflexes." 

Remarking that he'd seen Charles enough to be "very f amiliar" 
with his style, Joe volunteered an interesting comment. 

"It ain't a hard style. He's not too fast, not tricky. Just a 
regular fighter, does all the regular things pretty well. He's 
never an aggressive fighter. Man don't press him, Ezzard just 
goes along that way, satisfied to win. He's like Schmeling that 
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way. First fight, Max had me in bad shape from the second round 
on, but he never hurried, never took a chance/' 



October 2j 7 1951 
NOW IT WAS NIGHT 

JOE Louis lay on his stomach on a rubbing table 
with his right ear pillowed on a folded towel, his left hand in 
a bucket of ice on the floor. A handler massaged his left ear 
with ice. Joe still wore his old dressing-gown of blue and red 
for the first time, one was aware of how the colors had faded 
and a raincoat had been spread on top of that. 

This was an hour before midnight of October 26, 1951. It 
was the evening of a day that dawned July 4, 1934, when Joe 
Louis became a professional fist fighter and knocked out Jack 
Kracken in Chicago for a fifty-dollar purse. The night was a 
long time on the way, but it had to come. 

Ordinarily, small space is reserved here for sentimentality 
about professional fighters. For seventeen years, three months, 
and twenty-two days Louis fought for money. He collected 
millions. Now the punch that was launched seventeen years ago 
had landed. A young man, Rocky Marciano, had knocked the old 
man out. The story was ended. That was all except 

Well, except that this time he was lying down in his dressing- 
room in the catacombs of Madison Square Garden. Memory re- 
tains scores of pictures of Joe in his dressing-room, always sitting 
up, relaxed, answering questions in his slow, thoughtful way. 
This time only, he was down. 

His face was squashed against the padding of the rubbing table, 
muffling his words. Newspapermen had to kneel on the floor 
like supplicants in a tight little semicircle and bring their heads 
close to his lips to hear him. They heard him say that Marciano 
was a good puncher, that the best man had won, that he wouldn't 
know until Monday whether this had been his last fight. 

He said he never lost consciousness when Marciano knocked 
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him through the ropes and Ruby Goldstein, the referee, stopped 
the fight. He said that if he'd fallen in mid-ring he might have 
got up inside ten seconds, but he doubted that he could have got 
back through the ropes in time. 

They asked whether Marciano punched harder than Max 
Schmeling did fifteen years ago, on the only other night when 
Louis was stopped. 

"This kid/* Joe said, "knocked me out with what? Two punches. 
Schmeling knocked me out with musta been a hunderd punches. 
But," Joe said, "I was twenty-two years old. You can take more 
then than later on." 

"Did age count tonight, Joe?" 

Joe's eyes got sleepy. "Ugh," he said, and bobbed his head. 

The fight mob was filling the room. "How did you feel to- 
night?" Ezzard Charles was asked. Joe Louis was the hero of 
Charles's boyhood. Ezzard never wanted to fight Joe, but finally 
he did and won. Then and thereafter Louis became just another 
opponent who sometimes disparaged Charles as a champion. 

"Uh," Charles said, hesitating. "Good fight." 

"You didn't feel sorry, Ezzard?" 

"No," he said, with a kind of apologetic smile that explained 
this was just a prize fight in which one man knocked out an 
opponent. 

"How did you feel?" Ray Arcel was asked. For years and years 
Arcel trained opponents for Joe and tried to help them whip 
him, and in a decade and a half he dug tons of inert meat out of 
the resin. 

"I felt very bad," Ray said. 

It wasn't necessary to ask how Marciano felt. He is young and 
strong and undefeated. He is rather clumsy and probably always 
will be, because he has had the finest of teachers, Charley Gold- 
man, and Charley hasn't been able to teach him skill. But he can 
punch. He can take a punch. It is difficult to see how he can be 
stopped this side of the heavyweight championship. 

It is easy to say, and it will be said, that it wouldn't have been 
like this with the Louis of ten years ago. It isn't a surpassingly 
bright thing to say, though, because this isn't ten years ago. 
The Joe Louis of October 26, 1951 couldn't whip Rocky Mar- 
ciano, and that's the only Joe Louis there was in the Garden. 
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That one was going to lose on points in a dreary fight that would 
have left everything at loose ends. It would have been a clear 
victory for Marciano, but not conclusive. Joe might not have 
been convinced. 

Then Rocky hit Joe a left hook and knocked him down. Then 
Rocky hit him another hook and knocked him out. A right to 
the neck followed that knocked him out of the ring. And out 
of the fight business. The last wasn't necessary, hut it was neat. 
It wrapped the package, neat and tidy. 

An old man's dream ended. A young man's vision of the future 
opened wide. Young men have visions, old men have dreams. But 
the place for old men to dream is beside the fire. 



September 24, 1952 Philadelphia 
STILL LIFE 

THE NOISY CROWD had gone from Municipal 
Stadium, and the press rows were empty of all save the slow- 
est writers and their telegraphers, A feUow who had finished 
his work was sitting at ringside at the foot of the steps leading 
down from the corner where J. J. Walcott, the Jersey schoolboy, 
had sat slumped and bleeding on a stool after Rocky Marciano's 
right hand separated him from his intellect and the heavyweight 
championship of the world. 

The fellow was musing, reviving in memory the high spots of 
the fight His gaze was at his feet but his mind was elsewhere 
and it was a little while before he really saw the little litter of 
symbols lying on the patch of turf beside the steps. 

When he did, he thought: "Here is all that is left of the old 
champion of the world." There on the beaten grass were a swab 
stick, the soiled core of a roll of gauze, and the top of a Vase- 
line jar. If it had been a still-life painting entitled End of the 
Road, it would have won first prize in any exhibit 

When old Joe was gone last night, nothing remained save 
remnants, these used tools of the seconds' trade, and the memory 
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of one of the most gallant battles any champion ever made in 
futile defense of his title. 

It was a grand fight, possibly the best for the heavyweight 
championship since Jack Dempsey's famous long count" match 
with Gene Tunney a quarter century ago. It was a wonderful 
fight in its own right, close and bruising and bloody and exciting, 
but especially good because Walcott's performance was so un- 
expected. 

It is wearing a threadbare line to tatters to say that nothing 
in Walcott's reign as champion became him so well as his leave- 
taking. It is also true. Here was a pacific old gentleman who was 
justly recognized as a prince of prudence, an antique tiger who 
had lost to assorted mediocrities, who had never beaten any 
fighter of real distinction, who had shown himself possessed of 
many small skills and great contempt for the calendar's spite, 
but had never exhibited a consuming urge for combat. Yet 
he stood his ground against a young, rough, resolute bruiser 
and fought such a battle as nobody believed he could make, and 
he was winning when the sands ran out. He came suddenly to 
the end of the string, got nailed, and went out as a champion 
should, on his shield. 

For the record, a majority of ringside witnesses had Walcott 
ahead until he was stiffened. A few unofficial scorers gave Mar- 
ciano the edge. On this card they were even in rounds, -but Joe 
had a substantial lead in points, which don't count in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Briefly, the fight went like this: Walcott outclassed Marciano 
at the start; the younger man won the middle rounds; then the 
old guy came on again and took charge, and it looked as though 
he was going to get away free when Rocky caught him. 

On the official scores, Marciano couldn't have won after the 
twelfth round except by a knockout. Off the action in the first 
round, it didn't look as though he could win with hand grenades. 

A magnificent fighter came out of Walcotf s corner at the 
opening bell. He was feinting, punching, showing up his chal- 
lenger as a gawky novice. He seemed a trifle tense, and in the 
corner his trainer, Dan Florio, kept screaming: "Relax, Joe!" but 
he was using his weapons superbly. He couldn't miss with his 
left hook. 
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As he slugged Marciano to the floor, it seemed impossible that 
Rocky could last five rounds. One had the shocked impression 
that here was a nice young fellow who'd been brutally betrayed. 
But Rocky had what everybody thought he had courage, great 
recuperative power, and the strength to throw a killing punch 
after punishment that would have finished most men. 



May 15, 1953 Chicago 
CHEAP AT HALF THE PRICE 

J. J. WALCOTT, the odd old gentleman from Jersey 
who has mocked the calendar for something like forty years, 
made a mockery of the heavyweight championship of the world 
tonight in two minutes twenty-five seconds. He also made a 
hooting, disgusted, short-changed gathering in Chicago Stadium 
understand why there has been so much confusion about his 
real age. He can't count his years; he can't even count to ten. 

Rocky Marciano, making his first defense of the title he won 
from Walcott last September, threw one respectable punch. 
It was a right uppercut to the expression, and it knocked Wal- 
cott to the floor. There old Joe sat like a darkly brooding Buddha, 
thinking slow and beautiful thoughts while ten seconds drained 
away and he made no effort whatever to get up. 

That's all there was. Last autumn's wildly wonderful battle, 
one of the finest, closest, and most exciting of all heavyweight title 
fights, was replayed as one of the most sordid of all time. 

Walcott was guaranteed a quarter of a million dollars for this 
night's work. If its finish guarantees his departure from boxing, 
the price was not too great 

After twenty-three recorded years as a professional fist fighter, 
the former champion went out in a total disgrace that no ex- 
cuses can relieve. If he was truly knocked out by the only real 
punch of the bout, then he didn't belong in the ring. If he was 
not knocked senseless and did hear the count of the referee, 
Frank Sikora, then it was a disgrace, because it was evident 
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a quarter of a million dollars for this nighfs work. 



through the last several seconds that he was not going to get 
up, or even try. If he did not hear the count, then he was be- 
fuddled by Marciano's blow or else his hearing is no better than 
might be expected at his age, for the toll of seconds was clearly 
audible in the press rows half the width of the ring away, 

In any case, there could be no justification for the complaints 
which he and his proprietor, Felix Bocchicchio, made to the 
referee, or the subsequent shouting in their dressing-room, where 
Walcotfs lawyer, Angelo Mallandre, declared he would protest 
to the Illinois State Athletic Commission. 

It was unmistakably a count of ten, and Walcott remained 
unmistakably on his hunkers throughout, and the Marquis of 
Queensberry rules unmistakably define this as a knockout. 

Walcott compounded his own disgrace by putting up no part 
of a fight during the brief seconds preceding his sit-down strike. 
From the opening bell he backed away and grabbed as the cham- 
pion moved in on him. Once, coming out of a clinch, he brought 
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his right up to Marciano's face; once he dropped a looping punch 
that landed on the back of Rocky's head, and two or three times 
he pawed at the champion's celebrated nose with a long, timid 
jab. 

He backed to a point near Rock/s corner, where the ropes 
were on his right and Marciano's left. Rocky threw a left hook, 
which some observers thought was blocked, though Walcott 
said later that it landed. The uppercut followed and Walcott 
sprawled on his back, rocked to a sitting position, and remained 
there. 

Unfortunately for the reputation of a fine young puncher, 
Marciano will receive little credit for his successful defense. He 
was willing and even eager to fight, but it takes two even to 
tango. 

While the customers jeered and cops and ushers cleared the 
ring of a half-dozen strangers who piled in, presumably con- 
fident that here was one former heavyweight champion whom 
they could whip, Walcott departed with only one possession 
intact. He still had his record of never getting off the floor in 
eight championship fights. 

It had not looked like a killing punch and Walcott did not 
seem badly hurt. He sat in a kind of round-shouldered hunch, 
heels wide apart on the canvas, knees bent the posture of a 
child playing jacks. By the time the count reached eight, it was 
clear he would not get up before the toll was completed. He 
didn't stir until the referee had cried "Nine," and he was not 
off the floor until well after "Ten." 

"I was robbed in New York the first time we boxed Joe Louis/' 
Mr. Bocchicchio announced with simple dignity in the dressing- 
room, "but I never saw no robbery like this/' 

He could, just possibly, have been thinking of that quarter of 
a million cold quid. 
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July 16, 1952 Copenhagen 
INCLUDING THE SCANDINAVIAN 

THE ROUTE to the Olympics is neither a straight 
nor a narrow path, but pleasantly meandering and as leisurely 
as the drift of a summer cloud. It is a road steeped in beauty, 
singing with fiddle music, and waist-deep in comestibles. For 
at least one tourist the symbol of the games is not the traditional 
Olympic emblem of five interlocking rings, but rather crossed 
herring couchant on a field of pink smoked salmon. Jim Fuchs 
may fling a sixteen-pound ball of lead sixty feet at this carnival 
and be remembered a long time for it, but what one wanderer 
will remember longer is a bloated yellow moon slipping up out 
of the Baltic into a sunset sky; a lady disc jockey singing 
"Down Yonder" in Swedish, and a stout pianist, accompanying 
himself in Jerome Kerns's "Vy Do I Loov You," warbling of his 
"dreams of yoy." 

The road began at the Hudson River pier where the Gripsholm 
crept into the stream, swung down past Miss Liberty, and 
headed for the open sea, launching Arne Magnussen, the dining 
steward, on a ten-day crusade dedicated to stuffing his passengers 
to the eyelashes with mountain cock and herring, beef Stroga- 
noff and herring, Svensk bifstek met lox and herring. 

June 2A is Midsummer Day, the pleasantest holiday in Scan- 
dinavia. Aboard the Gripsholm, Swedes in bright costumes 
danced around a flowered maypole, and in the blue Atlantic 
alongside, great schools of dolphin danced among the waves. 

The ship was probably 1,600 miles out of New York on the 
night Sugar Robinson boxed Joe Maxim. Science has not devel- 
oped an air-conditioning system to match the ocean. It was a 
curious adventure, sitting beside the radio in the cool midnight 
while a British accent on short wave told of Ruby Goldstein, the 
referee, collapsing in the hundred-plus heat of Yankee Stadium. 

An elderly Swedish lady dropped into the bar, caught a fa- 
miliar name on the radio, and clapped her hands. "Shoogar Ray," 
she cried, "I loov him." And now the British voice brought 
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excitement out of the night, for Robinson had fallen on his face 
in mid-ring, had risen, and collapsed on his stool between rounds. 

British announcers, with no sponsors to please, do not fear to 
speak opinions at ringside. "Ladies and gentlemen," the voice 
said, "the winner of this fight was the heat, not Joey Maxim. He 
did not win more than two of the thirteen rounds." 

Yet in the Gripsholm the breezes and the Scotch were cool. 
A ten-day voyage isn't anywhere near long enough. There was 
barely time for a drink and a chat with the leaders of the ship's 
soccer team the ship's tailor, a cabin steward, and Jimmy 
Tistrand, the Swedish-American Line personnel crew-chief and 
then here was Gothenburg, flaming with summer flowers. 

"Shaky Joe," they call the electric express train across Sweden 
from Gothenburg to Stockholm. Joe does shake a bit from speed, 
but the train is comfortable and almost incredibly clean. No- 
where else is the Scandinavian genius for food demonstrated more 
ably than at the breakfast served to each individual chair in the 
coaches. Riding from Gothenburg to Stockholm one understands 
why the Swedes who came to America chose to settle in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. This is the same sort of country exactly, 
with its forests of green fir and white birch, its innumerable 
lakes, its fat farms with their neat haycocks and glossy red cattle. 

In Stockholm one understands also why it was inevitable that 
the Vikings would find their way to America centuries before 
Columbus. It isn't so much that the Swedes go to sea. Rather, 
the sea comes to them, rushing through their capital city, cut- 
ting it up into islands, feeding and warming and beckoning them. 
The Swedes are a polite people, and since the sea was willing to 
come to them, they had to return the honor. 

What is more difficult to understand is how these people ever 
got a reputation for stodginess. To be sure, anybody would be 
torpid and somnolent for an hour or so after a Swedish meal. But 
in a land where the summer nights are no more than two hours 
long dawn arrives practically with the dessert course there's 
got to be gaiety and laughter. 

Tweattty-five minutes by electric tram from downtown Stock- 
holm is Saltsjobaden (salt-sea bath), where beauty lives all sum- 
mer ainojig the green and craggy islets of Stockholm's Baltic 
archipekgo. There tike moon comes up out of the sea exactly the 
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size and shape and color of a Shell Oil tank truck seen from the 
rear. It makes its golden path upon the water while the setting 
sun still gilds the western windows. The visitor swims or sails in 
beauty and dips his bill into what must be the only genuine dry 
martini in Scandinavia. 

If he can't stay forever, he stays as long as possible, then flies to 
Malmo, on the southern tip of the country, to bet and lose 
his kronor on the Swedish Derby at Jagersro, where girl jockeys 
ride with the boys, and cattle graze on the neat farms beyond 
the backstretch. 

Eventually, if he's very lucky, he crosses the Kattegat to 
Copenhagen, the only city in the world built around a Ferris 
wheel, where a million Danes laugh the nights away in the fairy- 
land of Tivoli. This is an amusement park that beg pardon? 
The Helsinki plane is waiting? Never mind the handcuffs, officer. 



July 29, 1952 Helsinki 

GOOD, CLEAN FUN 

THE LADY OF THE BATH glanced up without curios- 
ity when four gents tottered out of the steam room of the sauna, 
all naked as jaybirds and broiled like proper sirloins, charred 
on the outside, medium rare in the middle. The Lady of the 
Bath, an old doll wearing spectacles and a long rubber apron, 
was busy soaping and scrubbing the tract of masculine meat 
on her pine-board table, and the newcomers represented more 
work on an already crowded day. 

The sauna (pronounced sownd) is a Finnish batih, and a great 
deal more. It is a sacred rite, a form of human sacrifice in which 
the victim is boiled like a missionary in the cannibal islands, then 
baked to a turn, then beaten with sticks until he flees into the 
icy sea, then lathered and honed and kneaded and pummeled by 
the high priestess of this purgatorial pit 

Nothing relaxes a Finn like this ritual of fire-worship, water- 
worship, and soap-worship. It is an ancient folk custom dating 
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from forgotten times, and it explains why Finland produces so 
many great marathon runners. Anybody who can survive a sauna 
can run twenty-six miles barefoot over broken beer bottles. 

The most gracious gesture of hospitality a Finn can make is 
to bathe with his guest. From an American host, a suggestion 
that everybody go get washed might imply that the guest was 
getting a trifle gamy ? but Americans don't know everything. 
Lots of them haven't been bathed by a doll since they were six. 

"A foreigner," says a pamphlet on the subject, "who leaves 
Finland without the intimate acquaintance of a sauna cannot 
boast of having got into grips with the Finnish mentality. 
Through it the creature of civilization is enabled to get in touch 
with the primal forces of nature earth, fire and water." 

Curious about primal forces, three Americans and Kai Kos- 
kimies, their Finnish keeper, had taxied out to Waskiniemi, on 
the outskirts of Helsinki, where a birch forest meets the blue 
waters of the Gulf of Finland. There they stripped to the buff, 
bowed cordially to the Lady of the Bath, and entered the steam 
room. 

In a murky, low-ceilinged cubicle recognizable by anybody 
who ever read Dante, several other lost souls attired in sweat 
sat on benches with faces buried in their hands. The room was 
heated an understatement, as ever was by a sort of Dutch 
oven in which cobblestones are cooked over a fire of birch logs. 
A thermometer registered only 130 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
Kai, making a snoot of disapproval, scooped water onto the hot 
rocks to get up a head of steam. 

The visitors were destined to discover the differences between 
dry heat and the steamy coziness of this inferno. The steam room 
is the simple, ancient type of sauna, which is part of the hum- 
blest Finnish home. There are four hundred thousand of them 
in Finland, one for every ten people. "The air gives off a slight 
but exhilarating aroma of smoke," says the pamphlet "The 
effect of the open fireplace feels strong to sensitive people." 

Four sensitive people stood it as long as any hickory-smoked 
ham could have done. Then they oozed out of the cell like 
melted tallow, and Kai led the way to another room, providing 
dry heat There tie thermometer outraged him. It registered 
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The saunathis purgatorial pft . . . 



only 176 degrees, not even warm enough to boil an egg. The 
sauna proprietor agreed that this was ridiculous. 

"This is no sauna/ 7 he said, and did something with the fire- 
place. "In one, two, three minutes it will be warm." In one ? two, 
three minutes the thermometer raced up to 219 degrees. Mission- 
aries are fricasseed at 212. 

Bundles of leafy birch branches were provided as knouts so the 
bathers could beat themselves. Kai splashed water around to 
cool the wooden floor and benches, but it evaporated instantly. 
Even with the insulation of a folded Turkish towel, the seats 
were like stove lids. 

Relaxing Finnish-style, everybody sat rocking from cheek to 
cheek to avoid being fried outright. At the same time, all laid 
about with the birch, flogging themselves like flagellants. After 
that came a refreshing dip in the sea. 

The Gulf of Finland is colder than an Eskimo spinster. All 
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feeling, however, had been left behind in the stew pot. The 
instant a guy hit the water he turned numb; he suffered no more 
than a corpse. 

Cleanliness was next on the schedule, and the Lady of the 
Bath was the babe to provide it. She starts with a shampoo, 
then works on the subject in sections just as one eats a lobster, 
cleaning up one claw, laying it aside, and picking up another. 
Her powerful fingers probe deep, finding muscles the doctors 
never have charted. She is skillful, efficient, and thorough. She 
scrapes the hull with a rough wet towel. The combination mas- 
sage and scouring process is genuinely relaxing, easing muscles, 
untying knotted nerves. 

That's all there is to a sauna, except for one technicality. The 
technicality is that as soon as you're finished, you do it all over 
the heat, the swim, and the shower. In the winter, when the 
sea drops two degrees in temperature and freezes over, you can't 
swim. You go outdoors and roll in the snow instead. On the 
second time around, the temperature in the dry oven had got 
satisfactorily cozy. It was slightly over 269 degrees. This created 
some excitement around the sauna. They said it was a world 
record. 

When it's all over, you get a diploma testifying that you are 
alive and dean. This is partly true. 



July 19, 1952 Helsinki 

LADY IN A NIGHTSHIRT 

OLYMPIC COMPETITION began a day ahead of sched- 
ule this gray and sodden afternoon with a tug of war between 
a Finn in gray flannels and a peace-loving strawberry blonde 
In a flawing white nightshirt who wanted to make a speech to 
seventy thousand customers and the flower of amateur gristle 
from all over the world. 

It was the first sitch event in this carnival since a British team 
dragged eight Americans across Antwerp real estate in 1920, 
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and this time the Finn won, wrenching the shapely pigeon off 
the speakers' stand before she got two words out of her pretty 
face. Seven thousand other pigeons were set free in vast Olympic 
Stadium, but this one was grabbed and flung into putka, which 
is Finnish for the cooler. 

Busting into the biggest and most solemn act of the whole 
sports world, the bosomy German fraulein sent Olympic brass 
into a tizzy, made witnesses forget the fine Finnish climate 
dripping down their necks, and gave a rare comic touch to open- 
ing ceremonies that had got practically holy when Paavo Nurmi, 
patron saint of Finnish athletics, showed up as high priest of the 
festival he used to own outright. No dame has created such 
commotion in the Olympics since America's Avery Brundage 
got his stuffed shirt all mussed heaving wine-bibbing Eleanor 
Holm off the 1936 swimming team. 

There are forty-three languages represented here, so the joint 
sputtered with forty-three versions of the coup by the lady 
gate-crasher. But here's how it all boiled down ultimately: 

The pageant for which Helsinki prepared for fourteen years 
had opened strictly on schedule and strictly according to its 
tradition of stately elegance. Rain starring at noon soaked the un- 
covered seats, made lakes on the brick-red track, but brightened 
the preposterous green of the infield turf. Overhead the electric 
Scoreboard spelled out in three languages the statement of the 
Olympic ideal by Baron Pierre de Coubertin, sire of the modern 
games, about how this mammoth picnic is all good clean fun. 

There'd been the customary bowing and handshaking among 
the international waxworks on the field while rain pelted the 
silk hats of J. Sigfrid Edstrom, Swedish retiring president of the 
International Olympic Committee, and Juho K. Paasikivi, Fin- 
land's President, and the pearl-gray topper of Erik von Frenc- 
kell, who, as president of the Finnish organizing committee, is 
the Mike Jacobs of this promotion. 

Then came the muscular delegates of sixty-seven nations, 
starting, as always, with Greece, ancestral home of the games, 
and proceeding alphabetically from the Antilles to the United 
States of America spelled Yhdysvallat by the Finns with the 
Finnish hosts last. 

Filipinos, celebrating their new independence, tramped along 
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studiously out of step. India's stalwart representatives held 
their heads high under turquoise turbans with tails like Ke- 
fauver's coonskin. The British wore snap-brim trilbies over 
their eyes like movie dicks, and a lone Panamanian in a brown 
raincoat but minus a Panama hat bore his country's flag and all 
his country's hopes. 

All walked proudly, even Joe Yancey, of New York's Pioneer 
Club, looking incongruously out of place with the Jamaica track 
team he is coaching; even one small Yugoslav, who must have 
made the team late and got a blazer made for Tito with sleeves 
inches too long. 

There was much advance speculation regarding the reception 
of the first Soviet team ever in the games. Finnish spelling of 
Russia, Neuvo Stolitto, put the comrades between Monaco and 
Nigeria. The huge Russian delegation, in the sort of white suits 
favored in decadent capitalistic Palm Beach, looked like an 
avalanche of snow bursting out of the tunnel under the stands. 
With the stadium still echoing shouts for other nations still 
circling the track, it was impossible to be sure what cheers, if 
any, were for the Reds, but there seemed to be some diminution 
of sound during their march. There were, though, no boos or 
hisses as some had feared. Russia, if not hailed, was accepted 
simply as a competitor in sports events, an equal member of the 
athletic family of nations. 

The Soviet hammer and sickle was not dipped passing President 
PaasiMvi on the tribune of honor, but the U.S.A. flag never is 
dipped either. Said an old Irish-American weight man, Martin 
Sheridan, in London in 1908: "This flag dips to no earthly king." 
This left a loophole in tie event some unearthly king shows up 
at the games some day. 

Then there were speeches, as always must be when there's a 
politician or Brundage present, and now the Scoreboard broke 
the well-kept secret. The Olympic torch lugged here from 
Greece would be carried into the playground by Nurmi, who 
collected six gold medals for Finland in the games of 1920, 1924, 
and 1928. This announcement brought a great joyous roar, 
louder than the twenty-one-gun salute preceding it, frightening 
away the last stray pigeon, which, released with a crowd of 
feathered friends, had sought refuge among the French detach- 
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ment. Out of the tunnel came the great Flying Finn, in the 
track suit adversaries used to see only from the rear. It was a 
tremendous thrill for the crowd to see its national hero here, 
even if he was fifty-five now, with a skull as nude as his knees. 
Around the track he came, the blazing torch high in his right 
hand, left clenched as though concealing the stop watch he 
used to carry to time himself in his races. 

It was a few minutes later that the babe in the nightshirt 
crashed in. She popped out of the stands, shedding a coat, and 
circled the track, easily beating Nurmi's time, sprang up on the 
speakers' stand, and clutched the microphone. Everybody 
figured she belonged in the act, maybe as a dove of peace among 
many pigeons, until the guy in gray rushed up the steps and 
clutched two armfuls of diaphanous white dry goods. 

"Ystarat" she said, this being "friends" in Finnish. Then she 
had to stop talking and grab the railing to resist the bouncer 
trying to haul her away. The bouncer won. Von Frenckell 
escorted her across the track and turned her over to the gen- 
darmes, who carted her off to pokey. 

Asked her name, she first answered: "Sinka, I am the sun." 
Later she gave the name of Barbara Rotrau-Pleyer, student at 
Stuttgart. It was reported that she had addressed a Commie 
peace rally here two years ago and had been trying to see Fin- 
land's President for the last several days, presumably to speak 
well of peace. She said she was a member of no organization, but 
added: "I love God." 

Babs should be in the games. She really gave it tie old 
college try. 



July 21, 1952 Helsinki 
FASTEST HUMAN, PRO TEM. 

THE WORLD'S fastest human, pro tern., a round- 
shouldered young man with a lantern jaw, sat rigid on the edge 
of a folding chair with his white-knuckled hands clenched be- 
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tween his knees in a torment of nervousness. Lindy Remigino, 
who thought so ill of himself as a foot-racer three months ago that 
he felt like putting his pants back on for good, never expected to 
win an Olympic gold medal, thought he was licked when he did 
win today, and still couldn't believe afterward that the hundred- 
meter championship was his. 

It was, though. A quarter-hour earlier the camera's electric 
eye had singled him out of the welter of four sprinters clawing 
down the pink track in as close a finish as the Olympics ever saw. 
He had ascended to the victor's pedestal, with Herb McKenley, 
of Jamaica, B.W.I., and McDonald Bailey, of England, one step 
lower at his right and left, and stood there with his swarthy 
face solemn and his brown eyes dazed while a band played The 
Star-Spangled Banner and his country's flag went up in Helsinki's 
great stadium. 

Now he was paying a fearful penalty being interviewed 
over the radio in every known tongue save Esperanto. It was 
tougher than running the race, tougher even than the task he 
had set for himself instantly after the finish, when he forced a 
grin to his face and congratulated McKenley as the winner. 

"I thought Herb won," he said after the radio men quit menac- 
ing him with microphones. "I was leaning into the tape and I 
saw him go by and I thought he had me. I didn't realize it was 
just past the finish that he caught me. Another yard and he 
would have licked me." 

Remigino, twenty-one, is a senior-elect in physical education 
at Manhattan College. Born in New York, he grew up as a school- 
boy sprinter in Hartford, Connecticut, got himself engaged 
to a girl there, became a member of Manhattan's unbeatable 
relay team. He squirmed into the fifteenth Olympic Games 
by placing second in the United States tryouts, but he never 
won a major title at 100 yards or 100 meters before this raw 
and drizzly afternoon. 

In fact, his lack of self-confidence perhaps humility is the 
better term drove his harried Manhattan coach, George East- 
ment, to the bizarre length of seeking a newspaperman's help 
this spring. Eastment telephoned Jesse Abramson, holder of the 
original copyright on track and field, and asked: "Do you think 
he is a good sprinterF* Mr. Abramson said yes. "Then will you 
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write a piece saying so?" Eastment said. "I can't make him be- 
lieve it." 

After that Lindy won New York's Metropolitan champion- 
ship at 100 and 220 yards, knocked off the I.C. 4-A 220, and 
qualified for the Olympic 100, but managed to cook his own 
chances in his real Olympic specialty, the 200 meters. He lay 
in the sun at Long Beach, California, got barbecued like an 
oyster, and failed to make it in the longer dash. 

So now he was champion and they had him cornered outside 
the stadium dressing-room. He was bewildered, self-conscious, 
and polite. 

"How does it feel to be the fastest man in the world? 3 * a radio 
man asked. 

'1 don't believe it," Remigino said. 

After the first three finishers received their medals, they had 
gathered in a knot on the infield to study the camera's evidence. 
They had pored over the picture and walked away shaking their 
heads. McKenley said later that the photo looked like a dead 
heat to him, but Lindy said he thought it gave him "about so 
much." He held his palms about two inches apart. "When I 
congratulated Herb after the finish/' he said, "some other guy 
came up and said: 'Remigino won it,' so Herb was kind of pre- 
pared for the result; it wasn't a sudden blow." 

Photographers hauled him to his feet and fired at point-blank 
range. "Smile," said Dean Smith, who was fourth in the race. 
"Like this, Lindy, say 'cheese.* " Remigino grinned uncomfortably. 

"How does it feel to be famous?" Smith asked, as flash bulbs 
made the winner flinch. 

"This is fame?' 3 ' Lindy demanded. 

"I rode in from Olympic Village with the kid yesterday before 
the first heat," said Pinky Sober, head of the United States track 
and field committee, joining the group. "He hadn't slept the 
night before, he was getting a sore throat, he was dying. It was 
all nervousness, of course. All I hoped was that he'd be just as 
sick today. Hey, Lindy, how do you feel now?" 

"Now" Lindy said, "I feel wonderful" 

Questions kept flying in a dozen strange accents. Remigino 
answered in English and Italian. He was saying that Andy Stan- 
field and Jim Golliday, neither an Olympic 100-meter man 
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this year, were America's best sprinters. "How about you?" 
somebody asked, and he snorted. 

"Are you kiddin? If those guys were in, I wouldn't be here." 
"How'd you get that front name of yours, Lindy?" 
"My father/' the young man said, "named my older brother 
Rudolph Valentino, so you can guess what Lindy's for. For Lind- 
bergh, of course. My father liked famous people. He died two 
years ago," said Padre Remigino's fairly famous son. "I wish he 
could be alive today/' Then his face brightened. "I guess my 
mother is jumping around the house now," he said. 

They sat the kid down in front of another microphone. Faintly 
from inside the stadium came the strains of The Star-Spangled 
Banner signaling victory in the 400-meter hurdles. 

"That's Charley Moore," Remigino said softly. It is difficult 
to describe exactly how that melody sounds so far from home. 



July 22, 1952 Helsinki 
A MAN GETS BORED 

THE MOST POLISHED running machine in the world is 
in a rut Four years ago Sergeant Mai Whitfield of the United 
States Air Force fled on little cat's feet around the Wembley track 
in London and set an Olympic record for 800 meters by beating 
the Jamaica giant, Art Wint, in 1 minute 49.2 seconds. Practically 
everything changes in four years, including eggs and people, and 
most of us have grown older and more seedy and sinful and bat- 
tered. 

A good many things have happened to Whitfield in the inter- 
vening years, too. Since the fourteenth Olympiad he has got 
himself married; he has seen men die; he has gone howling 
through the skies at 350 miles an hour in the bomber that carried 
him through twenty-seven missions over Korea; he has bought a 
Cadillac that he occasionally opens up to the desperate speed of 
thirty miles an hour. 

Yet when he showed up in the fifteenth Olympic Games 
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today, he was still a sergeant in the Air Force, still the greatest 
half-miler in existence, still the smoothest, the most glossily 

graceful, the most intelligently conditioned living athlete and 

he won at 800 meters in 1:49.2, with Art Wint second. 

It's getting to be a habit, which Whitfield means to correct 
From now on he's going to be a miler, he says. 

"For years," a fellow said to him after today's victory, "you've 
been talking about moving up to the mile. Are you going to try 
it now?" 

"Yes," he said. "I'm going to run at least once at 1,500 meters 
before I leave Europe. After that I'm going to aim for 1,500 
and the mile." 

"And will you come back to the 1956 Olympics as a miler or a 
half-miler?" 

"Both," he said. Til keep running between 800 and 1,500 as 
long as I have my speed." 

America's first successful defender of a title in this outsized 
lawn fete has another claim to distinction. He is the first tourist 
who has managed to find something to complain about in hos- 
pitable Helsinki, which has shattered all existing records for 
foresight and efficiency in arranging this show. Mai's complaint 
was that his race wasn't tough enough. Four of today's starters 
broke 1:50, but he wanted pacemakers and pursuers fast enough 
to spur him to a new record. 

The fact that he didn't get that disappointed none of the 
throng peopling the colored slopes of the stadium, where the 
blazers of visiting athletes made vivid splashes of yellow, red, 
blue, and orange among the cash customers, who do a pretty 
fair paint job themselves with their violent sweaters and some 
fairly triumphant frocks, not to mention the bolts of orchid 
and magenta draperies sported by the ladies from India and 
Burma and Malaya. 

For all these it was pleasure enough just to watch Whitfield 
run. Seeing this luggage-tan young man in action is like peering 
over Rembrandt's shoulder, hearing Toscanini drain music from 
a string section, watching the almost evil grace of Ray Robinson 
in the ring. The guy flows over the track as a mountain brook 
bubbles across a meadow. The only difference is he does it by his 
own plan. At todays start, for instance, he tacked in behind the 
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others in last place, moved past a few laggards on his first trip 
down the backstretch to reach a position where he could strike, 
then joined Wint and the German, Heinz Ulzheimer, on the top 
end as the first lap ended. 

Going down the backstretch on the second quarter mile, 
he went rippling past Ulzheimer, took Wint before reaching 
the turn, and was looking back all down the straight lane to 
the tape. 

Ulzheimer fell on his face at the finish. Wint stooped to wring 
Whitfield's paw, then doubled over with weariness. Reggie Pear- 
man, of New York, never a factor in the race, hugged Whitfield 
while the winner was changing shoes in the infield. A moment 
later Mai was stretched out at ease on the turf, hands folded 
behind his head, his feet up on a folding stool, relaxed as a worm. 

"My wife and I," he said afterward, "put our heads together 
last night to plan the race." Citizens of Columbus, Ohio, got up 
a purse to send Mrs. Whitfield to Finland. "I expected the Ger- 
man would set a fast pace, fifty-one-something for the quarter, 
and I'd run with him. It was a slow pace, though, so I went out 
front after about 660 yards, when I had a wind to help me going 
down the backstretch. I knew I'd have the wind against me on 
the turn." 

"You went past Wint so fast," a fellow said, "that I think he 
was caught by surprise and never could reach you again." 

"My coach at Ohio State, Larry Snyder, taught me that," 
Whitfield said. "When you take a man, take him fast. It dis- 
courages him." 

"Exactly what instructions did your wife give you last night?" 

"She said: 'Don't let those guys push you around the way they 
do on the board track in Madison Square Garden/ ** 

"If there's any pushing around to be done in the family, shell 
do it, eh?" 

"That's about the size of it," Whitfield said. 



July 24, 1952 Helsinki 

CZECH AND DOUBLE CZECH 

IN THE MOBNING there was a headline in a paper 
from Paris reading: "La Finale du 5000 Metres? Ce Sera la Bombe 
Atomique des Jeux! (This will be the atomic bomb of the 
games.)*' In the afternoon there was thin sunshine, turned on 
specially for the occasion by the Finns, to whom nothing is im- 
possible when it involves entertaining the thieves of time and 
destroyers of distance in congress here from all the nations of 
the world. 

The steep slopes of the stadium were peopled with the 
greatest crowd yet drawn for Olympic competition here. Thou- 
sands of athletes not engaged on the day's card sat among the 
cash customers, taking time off from their rehearsals to see the 
bombe atomique go off. 

Even on the field there was uncommon congestion. Judges 
scurried in flight as whirling hammer-throwers flung hardware 
about the huge playpen. Guy Butler, an old English Olympian 
now turned journalist-photographer, was stooping to dig into 
his equipment case when something hissed through the air and 
landed kerchok! just short of his unprotected flank. He 
whirled and saw, quivering in the real estate, the javelin of a 
Russian broad (the term is purely descriptive, not ungallant). 

On the fifth day of boisterous combat, this conclave of gristle 
had achieved a climax with the second bid for a gold medal by 
the comical contortionist Emil Zatopek. Four years ago, this 
gaunt and grimacing Czech with the running form of a zombie 
had made himself the pin-up boy of the London games. Witnesses 
who have long since forgotten the other events still wake up 
screaming in the dark when Emil the Terrible goes writhing 
through their dreams, gasping, groaning, clawing at his abdomen 
in horrible extremities of pain. In the most frightful horror spec- 
tacle since Frankenstein, Zatopek set an Olympic record for 
10,000 meters in London and barely failed to win the 5,000 from 
Belgium's Gaston Reiff. This year he broke his own records for 
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both speed and human suffering at 10,000, and two days ago he 
created a minor sensation in his 5,000-meter heat. Leading on the 
kst lap, he made the only political gesture yet seen on this play- 
ground, slowing up and beckoning to his Communist cousin, 
Russia's Aleksandr Anoufriev, to come on and win the heat. 

Now he was back in the 5,000 final, trying for a distance dou- 
ble that had defied every mortal save Finland's Hannes Koleh- 
mainen, who won these two tests in 1912. To the Finns, these 
are the races that count; anything shorter is for children. 

For example, an old gaffer around here overheard mention of 
Andy Stanfield, the Jersey City sprinter, and asked: "Stanfield? 
Who is he?" 

"The American champion," he was told. He blinked. 




The mosf frightful horror specfcrc/e since Frankensfe/n . . . 
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"How can he be champion to run 200 meters?" the old guy 
said. "He should run anyway five kilometers." 

That's what Zatopek was doing, along with Reiff; Alain Mim- 
oun, the French Algerian schoolmaster; Herbert Schade, the 
German favorite; and Chris Chataway, the Oxford blue. These 
five were the leaders from the start, and they made up a sort of 
gentlemen's club on the front end, some distance removed 
from the ten other starters. Then Reiff quit the lodge, giving 
up on the eleventh turn around the track, with a lap and a half 
to go. 

All through the race, Zatopek had commanded the rapt at- 
tention of spectators, and with every agonized step he had re- 
warded them. Bobbing, weaving, staggering, gyrating, clutch- 
ing his torso, flinging supplicating glances toward the heavens, 
he ran like a man with a noose about his neck. With half a mile to 
go, Schade and Chataway passed him. He seemed on the verge 
of strangulation; his hatchet face was crimson, his tongue lolled 
out. A quarter mile left, and he went threshing to the front 
again, but as they turned into the backstretch for the last time, 
he was passed by Schade, then Chataway, then Mimoun. 

Now he was surely finished, a tortured wreck three yards back 
of the three leaders, who ran in a tight little cluster into the 
last turn. 

Suddenly, midway of the turn, there was a flash of red on the 
outside. Four times in front and four times overtaken, that 
madman was rushing into the lead with his fifth and final spurt. 
He went barreling past the rest in an unbelievable charge. There 
was a jam on on the inside, and Chataway sprawled over the curb 
into the infield. 

Mimoun took out after Zatopek. The little Algerian made 
a fine run, as fruitless as it was game. He tailed Zatopek home as 
he had at 10,000 meters. Even Schade, in third place, broke Reiffs 
Olympic record, and Chataway, who got up to finish fifth along- 
side his countryman Gordon Pine, was only four tenths of a 
second off the London time. 

A little later in the day, Mrs. Zatopek won the javelin throw 
in the dolls' department. Czech and double Czech. 



July 25, 1952 Helsinki 
THE G-MAN AND THE COMMIE 

IF A TOTE BOABD stood in the middle o Olympic 
Stadium instead of the stuffed shirts of amateur athletics, if the 
booths under the stands sold mutuel tickets instead of herring 
sandwiches, today's festival of overexertion would have made 
almost as much sense as Belmont Park on the day of the Temple 
Gwathmey Steeplechase. 

For five days people with nothing better to do have been rush- 
ing around here in circles and leaping into the air and paddling 
through water while tens upon tens of thousands of witnesses 
screeched and sang and rent their haberdashery. This mild after- 
noon a dozen guys intent on making a mockery of mere foot rac- 
ing undertook to do all these things in a single performance. 

This was the day of the 3,000-meter steeplechase, an event in 
which grown men run approximately two miles at top speed, 
clambering over fences, plunging again and again through a wad- 
ing pool, and occasionally hurtling onto their profiles along the 
way. 

Horses do the same, but seldom by choice and only in return 
for oats, not gold medals. Whether this proves the horse the 
smarter is a moot point; you can't eat a medal, but you can't 
hock an oat, either. 

The steeplechase is splendid training for a man who expects 
to get trapped in a pasture with an enraged bull. Apparently it 
is good experience for bulls, too, because it was won today in 
almost unbelievable style by Horace Ashenfelter, one J. Edgar 
Hoover's plain-clothes bulls in the F.B.I. 

Of all the gaudy accomplishments of the Americans in this 
strenuous pageant, this may have been the most extraordinary. 
At least, it was achieved in circumstances fraught with greater 
implications than any other. And it certainly was far and away 
the most exciting. 

In the first place, this is an event that the United States never 
had won, an event in which America hardly ever scored. Go- 
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ing over the fence at great distances has been primarily a Fin- 
nish peculiarity. 

In the second place, it was evident at Wednesday's steeple- 
chase heats that the final would bring about the carnival's first 
head-on, man-to-man clash between an American and a Russian. 
A lot of people had been waiting for such a match ever since 
it became evident, long before the games opened, that the 
fifteenth Olympics would be chiefly a Russian-American strug- 
gle. 

Before the heats, however, nobody had dreamed that the 
match might come about in the steeplechase. All the tall tales 
about a generation of supermen rehearsing behind the iron cur- 
tain had made special mention of Vladimir Kazantsev, of Kiev, 
who'd been charging over the obstacles at speeds the outside 
world had never seen. Then, day before yesterday, skinny little 
whalebone-and-whipcord Ashenfelter up and won a heat in 8 
minutes 51 seconds. There's no recognized world record because 
steeplechase courses vary, but Ashenfelter's time was almost 
13 seconds under the sixteen-year-old Olympic record owned 
by Finland's mighty Volmari Iso-Hollo. 

There'd been reports that Kazantsev had done even better at 
home. None but Muscovite eyes had ever witnessed such speed 
as Ashenfelter's, however, and Western skeptics suspected the 
Russian had been clocked by a Pravda copyreader while running 
down a flight of steppes. 

Away off in Washington, J. Edgar Hoover read Ashenfelter's 
time and left off chasing public enemies long enough to cable 
congratulations. Obviously, the race would be between the G- 
man and the Commie. 

It was. The field had to make seven trips around the amphi- 
theater, and after three the American and the Russian had left 
the pack, with Ashenfelter leading Kazantsev by a short step. 
Horace was inches in front starting the bell lap, and the Russian 
lost a yard when he stumbled at the fence on the clubhouse turn. 

Comrade Vladimir recovered, though, pulled up level on the 
backstretch, and moved ahead on the far turn. "He never did 
take me by enough to worry me," Ashenfelter said afterward. 
Then Kazantsev hobbled the Liverpool, which is the name in- 
telligent horses apply to a hurdle with a moat behind it. 
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Ashenf elter flew over the water, turned on his finishing sprint, 
and was off by himself. Kazantsev came tottering in behind 
him, utterly drained, but game enough to keep going and save 
second place by a step from England's driving schoolmaster John 
Disley. 

The G-man, reluctant to keep his back turned on a Commie, 
trotted back and slapped Kazantsev on the blouse of his britches. 
The electric Scoreboard blazed with the winning time: 8 min- 
utes 45.4 seconds, almost six seconds faster than Horace's incred- 
ible heat. 

Afterward Ashenfelter told how, with the advice of a Finn 
and a Czech and some of his other rivals here, he had practiced 
and improved his form on the water jump. Today, he said, in- 
stead of landing in the puddle with both feet and losing momen- 
tum while floundering out, he'd hit the water with only one 
foot and never got the other damp. 

"Do you have waterproofing or something in your shoes?" he 
was asked. 

"Only my feet," he said. 

"How wide is that moat?" 

"Too damn wide," he said. "It looks like a river." 



July 25, 1952 Helsinki 

SWEAT AND TEARS 

A FULL WEEK of clean, refined amusement was con- 
cluded in Olympic Stadium today with a skinny little chemical 
engineer from the vestpocket duchy of Luxembourg weeping 
like a nervous bride on the breastbone of Bob McMillen, a comely 
tract of meat from Los Angeles. Joseph Barthel, Luxembourg's 
first Olympic champion since foot-racers crawled out of their 
caves and learned to stand upright, had won the classic 1,500 
meters, the "metric mile of the eons." Witnesses couldn't believe 
it Barthel couldn't bear it. He bawled. 

The bandleader signaled for a fanfare and dived into his sheet 
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music in a desperate search for Luxembourg's national hymn. 
These musicians have to know the anthems of sixty-nine na- 
tions, including Viet-Nam, Nigeria, and the Gold Coast, and 
being as nearly human as can be expected of tuba players, they 
naturally make mistakes once in a while. In fact, it has been pre- 
dicted around here that before this muscular madhouse closes its 
doors, they will play the Horst Wessel song for a Russian winner. 
At length, however, they came up with a reasonable facsimile of 
Luxembourg's Ons Hemecht (Our Home). 

Barthel's shoulders shook with sobs as he stood on the victors 
podium listening to the most completely unrehearsed, unex- 
pected, and unprecedented concert of the whole carnival. One 
step below at his right was McMillen, who had literally stolen 
second place with an unbelievable rush for the tape, and on his 
left was Werner Lueg, the German favorite, whom both had 
passed in the stretch. As the music ceased, Barthel covered his 
eyes with a shaky paw, and McMillen took his arm to help him 
down two steps to the turf. 

McMillen wrapped a sinewy arm around the winner's shoul- 
der. The new Olympic champion, looking like a child beside the 
American, buried his face in McMillen s shirt front and blub- 
bered. Lueg came over to take the little guy's arm and comfort 
him for the offense of being, on this gray day, the best miler on 
earth. 

On that note of genuine comradeship, the boys and girls who 
perform in half-column britches just about completed competi- 
tion in track and field. Operations in this department will end 
tomorrow witib the marathon and relay finals, clearing the decks 
for fist-fighting and roundball and swimming and soccer and sun- 
dry other games for the young. 

In spite of irresponsible predictions of a throat-cutting match 
between communism and the free world specifically between 
Russia and the United States this has been up to now the most 
companionable international quilting bee ever promoted. There 
has been no kneeing or gouging or biting in the clinches and no 
coarse language except among newspapermen wrangling over the 
idiotic issue of team point scores, which do not exist. 

The fact is the United States has cleaned up track and field in 
scandalous fashion, with Russia unable to win a single event in 
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the main arena. In minor-league competition, such as gymnastics, 
however, the Russians have mauled the opposition something 
fearful. Now, there is no such thing as a point score in the Olym- 
pics, and there shouldn't be, because it is impossible to establish 
an equitable basis for one. It is pure lunacy, for example, to 
award ten points for a victory in the hop, step, and jump, and 
ten points to the country that survives a global tournament in 
soccer, the greatest of international team sports. 

The fact that there is no official scoring system entitles the 
stadium janitor or the traffic cop outside to invent his own, and 
a lot of people with less than the janitor's understanding of 
what's going on do dream up box scores and get them published. 
By one such method, for instance, it is possible to achieve a 
gymnastics score of 177 for Russia, for the United States. 

This leads to headlines such as the following on page one of a 
New York paper: "U.S.A. Takes Three More Track Titles but 
Russia Keeps Olympic Lead." Nowhere in the story was it made 
clear that this Russian "lead" was but an arbitrary and meaning- 
less lumping together of a lot of unrelated contests that cannot 
be reconciled in any single scoring system. 

American readers could learn more of whaf s going on from 
papers published in Swedish. The page one banner on one of these 
today would have told them the truth. It read: "Amerikansk 
Hegomoni Aven I Hinderlopning* "American Monopoly Even 
in Steeplechase." 



July 28, 1952 Helsinki 
THE BRA WAS RED 

IF THERE ABE any clients who never ran 26 miles 
385 yards over the scenic landscape of Finland, this is what it's 
like. That is, this is what it looks like from a bus. Granting that 
this tourist's watery blue eyes and receding chin are not prima- 
facie evidence of a superior intelligence, there's still intellect 
enough liere to insist on wheels for travel. 
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The world now knows that Emil Zatopek, the Czech nobody 
can pass, won the Olympic marathon after winning at 5,000 
and 10,000 meters. No man, or other animal, or foot-racer, or 
masochist, ever contemplated such a triple before, and none 
will again until they start recruiting track teams from the 
booby hatch. Zatopek used to be a messenger boy, and there's 
a helluva future for him with Western Union should he attempt 
a comeback. 

To satisfy the morbid curiosity of newspapermen, a bus accom- 
panied the runners. Reporters from distant lands rode up a steep 
street from the stadium before the start, parked at the crest 
of a rocky hill, and sat babbling in strange tongues. 

They babbled of Jim Peters, the hasty London optician who 
even runs to work. They chattered of the defending champion, 
a mustache-bearing Argentine named Delfo Cabrera, who wore 
on his undershirt a black mourning ribbon for Eva Peron. They 
talked of Pheidippides, the Barbara Frietchie of Greece, who 
probably never ran from Marathon to Athens. It goes without 
saying that they talked of Zatopek, recalling his baptism in 
international competition. In 1945, soon after the war, this 
peculiar foot soldier biked 300-odd miles from Prague to Berlin 
and invited himself into a meet for Allied troops. "Go away, 
sonny/' officials said. "We're busy." But Emil hung around and, 
naturally, won a distance race. 

As the journalists jawed, a guide instructed them on manners. 
"Don't shout out the windows to the runners," he said. "We 
don't want to disturb them." This wise precaution would keep 
everybody silent except the population of Finland, which made 
a howling canyon of the whole route. Masses elbowed and 
squirmed along the curbs, clambered rocky crags in parks, 
perched on balconies, craned from windows, even climbed trees. 
They cycled far out into the country and stacked their bikes 
in fir thickets and against farm fences. There were grand- 
mothers, and there were infants in arms and in prams. Whole 
families gave up the day to see a flock of underclad noodniks run 
past once, and an hour later stagger back. 

The bus radio brought word of the start in frantic Finnish, 
and pretty soon here came Britain's Peters leading the parade. 
British writers were jubilant as the bus pulled away. <c Hurry up, 
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drivah," one shouted. "Peters is pahssing us." Reporters com- 
plained because they couldn't see the runners. "I am sorry/' 
the guide said. "But you will be surprised when you learn who 
is leading." 

"We know who is leading," a Briton chortled. 

"I am happy for all the advice," said the guide, "but we 
happen to know where we are going to stop." 

After three miles the bus stopped and let the field stream 
past. Peters led Zatopek by one hundred yards. All were going 
easily, including a barefoot boy from Pakistan named Havildar 
Aslam and Italy's GHberto Martufi, who had a toothpick be- 
tween his fangs. 

Now houses were left behind and the road snaked through 
green forests and golden hayfields, dipping and rising. The bus 
overhauled the field. After seven miles the leaders were Peters, 
Zatopek, and Sweden's Gustaf Jansson, Britain's Stan Cox, 
Argentina's Reinaldo Como, then Cabrera and the third Briton, 
Geoff Idem. Sixty-sixth and last was Radu Constantin, of Ro- 
mania, with an ambulance stalking him as though ready to 
pounce. 

It was a sweaty caravan, bare shoulders glistening in pale sun- 




an ambulance stalking him 
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light. Now Zatopek and Jansson were on Peters, whose head was 
beginning to droop. Now, in the eleventh mile, Zatopek moved 
to the front. For rural crowds, the Czech didn't emote as he 
does in an amphitheater. Seen from behind, he ran evenly, sharp 
elbows protruding sidewise as though he had his hands clasped 
in prayer. 

A bit short of the turning-point, the bus halted to wait for 
the return. Correspondents got out, still talking. 

"Zatopek will put on one of his sprints to try and break Jim/* 
a Briton said. e ']ims not going to buy it." 

The last man disappeared behind a fir thicket. The first re- 
turning runner was Zatopek, of course, with Jansson about 75 
feet behind, then Peters 150 yards back. The bus started home 
with the leaders. Somewhere the guide had dropped off, and now 
the coach halted to pick him up again. 

"I understand you need us now/' he said. "At the beginning 
we tried to give you information and you did not need it. So 
very well/* He sulked the rest of the way back. 

Zatopek's lead grew and grew. A good Commie or at least a 
tireless one he ran on the left side of the road. He rolled his red 
shirt up to the armpits, exposing his midriff, and pounded on in 
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panties and bra. His teeth were clenched but he replied to 
shouts from his bus-borne countrymen. Jansson, running second, 
stopped briefly and did deep knee-bends in the middle of the 
highway. Peters was through and gone. 

The bus measured Zatopek's speed between eleven and 
twelve miles an hour after twenty miles. At that pace, the 
motor labored following him up a hill. Then the driver sped 
ahead to the stadium. When the Czech entered the arena to a 
fanfare from the band, a former G.I. gazed bleakly at him. "He's 
a captain?" the young man said. "Any officer who can run that 
fast has got to make two stars, at least." 



July 30, 1952 Helsinki 

ALEKSANDR GRAHAMOFF BELLSKI 

FINLAND'S GKEAT lawn picnic, box-lunch social, and 
quilting bee is moving toward a conclusion, with citizens of 
many lands punching the faces of other citizens in the com- 
radely spirit that characterizes fun and games in the United 
States. When officials as well as boxers get slugged, it's enough 
to make an American ache with homesickness. 

Barring the minor incidents, however, which are inevitable 
in games of physical contact, there has been only one complaint 
about the most superbly managed Olympic carnival of them all. 
A Swede took a dim view of the opening ceremonies when Paavo 
Nurmi, patron saint of Finnish athletics, lugged the holy fire 
into the stadium. Here was a guy who'd been barred from 
the 1932 Olympics as a professional and who was now ordained 
a high priest of this festival. 

"Why did you let that guy run the torch around the track?" 
the Swede asked Eric von FrenckeU, the promoter. 

"Because," said Baron von Frenckell, "Sibelius is too old.** 

With the Swede and the national heroes thus put in their 
proper places, Helsinki went on to stage the most extraordinary 
muscle dance the world ever saw. It would be gratifying to feel 
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that some rumors of the goings-on have leaked out through 
the peculiar communications system connecting this Arctic 
land with the rest of the world. Not much hope is felt, though. 

The best example of how messages are exchanged was discov- 
ered by an American newspaperman. 

One day a letter was delivered directly to his room instead of 
his mailbox downstairs. Was this, he inquired of tie lady at the 
reception desk, going to be the regular practice thereafter? 
"Oh, no," the lady said pleasantly. 'That letter probably was 
addressed to another place. When mail is addressed wrong, we 
deliver it direct." 

These dispatches or, at least, the dispatches intended for 
this space are started hopefully toward the United States, 
but not optimistically, over a telephone wire running to Paris 
through an igloo at the North Pole. More strange tongues are 
heard over this thread of copper than are dreamed of in the 
philosophy of the Berlitz School of Languages. 

One night a call was booked for the following evening. Natu- 
rally, it did not come through on time. Deadline quivered over- 
head like the guillotine blade before a connection was made. 
Several breathless paragraphs later, there was a buzz, a click, and 
then came the musical tones of the operator: "I must have this 
wire now; it is needed for a radio broadcast/* 

Often as many as four separate calls have been required to get 
a single message across the clogged wires. Uncounted hours have 
been consumed cursing phone operators in exotic accents. Theo- 
retically operations can be expedited by designating the call as 
"urgent," at double the normal toll, but Paris seems to have a 
rule putting a twenty-minute limit on conversations with this 
busy terminal. 

A fellow ought to be able to read War and Peace into a phone- 
recording machine in that time, though it is no especial help if 
he has to spell out names like Nodar Dzhordzhikija and Kazis 
Petkjavichus. Anyhow, twenty minutes is a period of time 
incomprehensible to the Parisian mind. 

A guy babbles frantically through, say, one page of copy, then 
a weary voice interrupts him: "Hang up now, you are finish," 

"Dammit, I am not finish. I haven't talked five minutest 

"Yes, yes, you are finish. Paree may call another time." 
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You may not be finish, but, brother, you are defeat. 

Yesterday, for example, a call had been booked for an earlier 
hour than usual, in the forlorn hope that congestion might be 
less at that time. Sibelius never -wrote music sweeter than 
the bell that tinkled only thirty minutes or so after the 
appointed hour. The only trouble was that nobody was on the 
wire. 

A tearful plea was made to central. "You have talked to Paris," 
she said. "Six minutes." No use arguing. Nothing for it but to 
try for another call. When that came through., there was a 
giggling French doll on the other end. She had a wonderful time, 
going off into gales of Gallic laughter at every English phrase. 

'They do not talk English at that number," the operator 
reported, belaboring the obvious. 

"Well, are you sure that's Elysee 12-87?" 

"Yes, it is perfectly correct." 

It was perfectly wrong, but nothing could be done about it. 
Just grab a hack for another phone to which Paris had booked 
a call. That one came through, held up for perhaps three minutes, 
and snapped like thread. Here came that voice again. 

" 'Allo, *allo, you are finish." 

"Finish! M ein Gott, sacre bleu, cararriba y blast, dammittohell! 
Why can't you tell time?" 

"Good-by, pliz, I do not speak English." 

A guy travels five thousand miles to the edge of the world, 
spends coarse wads of currency, wrings immortal music from a 
Smith-Corona and reads it aloud to an enchanted audience of 
one Laplander drowsing under the midnight sun in a polar tele- 
phone exchange. 
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BALTIC COOPERSTOWN 

THEY PLAYED a ball game here last night, and if 
there's a stone left upon a stone in Cooperstown today, it's an 
upset. What the Firms did to the game that Doubleday did not 
invent shouldn't happen in Brooklyn. Not even under its Finnish 
name, pesapallo. 

Although pesapallo is only about thirty years old, it is a mon- 
strous infant that has grown up to be Finland's national sport 
It was invented by Lauri Pihkala, a professor who wears a hear- 
ing aid and believes his game was modeled on baseball. Somebody 
must have described baseball to him when his battery was dead. 

"Well," explained a tolerant Finn, "he took baseball and, ah " 
He paused to grope for a word meaning "adapted," "and, ah, 
mutilated it/' he said. 

Somebody then performed the same service for the English 
language while composing program notes to explain pesapallo to 
foreigners. 

"The batsman, or striker," wrote this Helsinki Hud Rennie, 
"must try by power of hit of his own and team-fellows to run 
from base to base with home-base as final objective. The striker 
is allowed three serves; i.e., a serve rising at least one-half meter 
above his head and falling, if not connected by the bat, within 
base-plate with a diameter of 60 cm." 

If that doesn't make you see the game with vivid clarity, 
there seems little use of further elucidation. Stick around, 
though, if you've nothing better to do. 

Pesapallo hasn't yet achieved Olympic status and was pre- 
sented merely as an exhibition for about twenty-five thousand 
spectators in Olympic Stadium. Two nine-man teams came 
trotting in from the outfield in single file, converged in a V at 
home plate, and removed caps. Their captains stepped forward 
and shook hands with the referee, a joker in cinnamon brown 
carrying a bat, possibly in self-defense. The players wore baseball 
uniforms, white for one team, malevolent red for the other. 
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Four other jokers in brown did a lock step onto the field. 
These were "assistant controllers" or base umpires. A tasty short- 
cake in gay peasant costume threw a ball out to the referee and 
dropped a deep curtsy. The referee fired the ball which is about 
the size and weight of a ten-cent Brocket" to the server and 
blew a long blast on a police whistle. The game was on. 

A pesapatto field is a lopsided pentagon 298 feet long and 131 
feet wide at its broadest. The pitcher stands across the plate 
from the batter and tosses the ball straight up like a fungo 
hitter. Base runners all act like Dodgers gone berserk. 

That is, they start for third base and then get lost. First base 
is just where Phil Rizzuto likes to place his bunts; in Yankee Sta- 
dium it would be between third base and the mound. If Finns 
didn't use chalk lines instead of fences, second base would be 
against the right-field wall. Third is directly opposite, on the 
left-field boundary. The route from there home is a dogleg to the 
left The plate is a trash-can cover, two feet in diameter, 

The pitcher may fling the ball as high as he chooses, but if it 
doesn't drop on the garbage-can lid it's outside the strike zone. 
Two successive faulty serves they must be consecutive con- 
stitute a walk, but the batter goes to first only when there are 
no runners aboard. Otherwise the runner who has advanced 
farthest takes one more base. 

The batter gets three strikes, but nobody is required to run 
on a hit except on the third strike. Players are retired only on 
strike-outs, pick-offs, or throws that beat them to a base. On a 
fly that is caught, the batter is only "wounded"; he is not out 

A wounded man just stands aside and awaits his next turn at 
bat. One who has been put out may not bat again in the same 
inning; if his turn comes around, they skip him. An inning ends 
after three put-outs or after all nine men have batted without 
scoring a run. (This can happen if enough men are wounded. ) 

That's about all, except that over the fence would be a foul 
ball if there were a fence. Hits must bounce in fair territory. A 
Ralph Kiner would be a bum in pesapatto; a Leo Durocher, whose 
fungo stick is a squirrel rifle that can brush a fly off an infielder's 
ear, would be a Finnish Willie Heeler. 

This game progressed at bewildering speed, with the ball 
practically always in motion. There is no balk rule. The server 
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would fake a toss for the batter and whip the ball to a baseman 
on an attempted pick-off. The baseman would fake a throw 
back and try the hidden-ball play. Infielders, outfielders, and the 
pitcher-catcher, they heaved that apple around with the sleight- 
of-hand of the Harlem Globetrotters. 

They played the hit-and-run, with the batter clubbing the 
ball into the earth Like a man beating a snake, then standing 
still at the plate while the base runners sprinted across the land- 
scape. Everybody showboated frantically. Base umpires lifted 
cardboard signs to signal "safe" or "out," and the referee an- 
nounced decisions on his whistle in a sort of morse code of dots 
and dashes. 

Finally a guy named Eino Kaakkolahti slapped a bounding ball 
past one infielder, through a second infielder, and past an out- 
fielder, with one runner on base. It was a triple, which counts as 
a home run in Finland. That was as much as one foreigner could 
take. 



August 2, 1952 Helsinki 
HANDSOME IS, ETC. 

THIS CGUJJD HAVE BEEN the Netherlands Plaza in 
Cincinnati with the Reds in a World Series. Outside the entrance 
of the Vaakuna Hotel, crowds were thicker than one thousand 
dollars' worth of finmarks. Rank upon rank of rubbernecks 
pressed against police lines flanking the doorway, overflowing 
into the wide street, mining across Union Station Square. 

Uptown, Olympic Stadium was deserted. It was too early for 
the ceremony closing the games, and a mighty good thing, too, 
for all Finland and such guests as remained in town were down 
at the Vaakuna, scrambling and craning for one swift peek at 
Miss Armi Kussela. 

Armi is a succulent blonde tomato just returned from Long 
Beach, California, wearing the title of Miss Universe. Her home- 
coming caused a bigger commotion here than Bob Mathias, 
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two-time decathlon champion of the world. If any evidence 
were needed to demonstrate the sound and discriminating taste 
of the Finns, this was it. These people would rather gaze upon 
Miss Universe fully clothed than ogle Emil Zatopek in his under- 
wear. 

That goes for the cops as well as the civilians. The law was 
supposed to be holding back the crowd but was much more in- 
terested in peering into the lobby. Half the rural police forces 
in Finland were brought to Helsinki to help out during the 
games this must have been a grand fortnight for malefactors 
out in the sticks and you could see these country cousins tell- 
ing themselves: "I wouldn't live in this town if you gave it to 
me, but, brother, is it a great place to visit!" 

Inside the lobby, Armi was smiling at a battery of news 
cameras over a hedge of red roses which she held at her delectable 
bosom. She is indeed a toothsome little melon, ranking high among 
the scenic splendors of the far north. 

She is not, however, the only pretty thing left in this capital. 
Second only to her in comeliness is a sinister-looking American 
fist fighter named Floyd Patterson, who, as this is written, has 
just won the Olympic championship at 165 pounds. Armi has 
the lovelier curves, but Floyd has the more beautiful hands. 

He has faster paws than a subway pickpocket, and they 
cause more suffering. He confuses opponents with an impetuous 
style, lunging forward to throw the first blow, sometimes 
missing with that opening punch. He doesn't mind if he does 
miss, because he has six or seven other hands with which to follow 
up. 

1 think he could take Ray Robinson right now," said Eddie 
Eagan, New York's boxing commissioner emeritus, the other day. 

"He hits ten times as hard as Robinson," said Pete Mello, co- 
coach of the American team, before the games opened. 

In view of that build-up, duty demanded a first-hand 
inspection. Patterson was caught in his quarter-final bout 
against a moonfaced Dutchman named Leonardus E. Jansen. 
They are now taking Jansen home in a basket. 

At the bell Patterson moved around his man, hooking in 
fairly leisurely style. Apparently no Nijinsky on defense, he was 
clipped by one pretty good hook that made him teeter a trifle, 
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but he seemed stung rather than hurt. He crowded his man, 
working with both hands, and of course the referee butted in to 
warn him to keep the punches up. More about these Olympic 
referees shortly. 

Now Jansen was warned for ducking, a mortal sin in the 
Olympics. The referee chucked the Dutchman under the chin 
reprovingly. That gave Patterson an idea. 

He also chucked Jansen under the chin. Floyd employed a short 
left hook for the purpose. Then he turned and strolled toward 
his corner. 

The Dutchman was flat on his broad and manly bosom, his 
left ear pillowed on the canvas, his arms and legs outspread. The 
referee counted ten. Being a Britisher, he probably counted in 
English. He could have repeated the count in Dutch, Finnish, 
and Siamese without disturbing Jansen's nap. 

Jansen's seconds scraped him up and he went to his corner, 
shaking his head to clear away the fog. He rubbed the back of 





That gave Patterson an Idea. 
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Ms neck, apparently under the impression that he'd been shot 
from behind. 

Patterson shook hands with the victim, shook hands with 
Jansen's seconds, started out of the ring, and remembered his 
Olympic manners. Casually he reached back with his left hand 
and offered it to the referee. 

It would have been rude to ignore the referee. In fact, it 
would be impossible. With a few exceptions, not one of these 
guys who officiate at Olympic bouts can count. They think 
there's only one man in the ring, and they give from the heart 
in an effort to entertain the crowd. They horn into practically 
every exchange, they pry the fighters apart, scream at them, 
chide them, gesticulate wildly, waggle admonishing fingers 
under battered noses, stamp, and holler. They are actors to the 
core, hams to the bone, troupers to the end. 

In exchange for their services, they get a handshake. They 
should get shot 
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January 6, 1951 
THEY'RE PINCHING COPS 

BUTCH READ the story about the raid on a Broad- 
way cafe where, the cops said, there'd been big betting on basket- 
ball, and he shook his head sadly. He said he'd never seen an in- 
vestigation like this one. 

"They're tough and they're mean and they're looking for 
pinches," he said. "The Turk Joint in my neighborhood is closed. 
Got pinched six times and gave up. Couldn't stand the aggrava- 
tion. Another bookie, got all the money in the world, he had a 
heart attack. It's the aggravation. 

"They're sending young cops out from the division head- 
quarters, not precinct men, and you ought to see the costumes 
they wear. One comes in with overalls and a bucket like a win- 
dow-washer just off work. Another's dressed like a Bowery bum, 
all whiskers. But you can make a cop like in a second, so of course 
they don't find any bookmakers. 

"Well, they're so hungry for a pinch they just grab citizens. 
*Here, Bud, let's see what you got in your pocket/ The citizen 
has to show his identification and stuff and it's aggravating. 
There's been two, three fights in my neighborhood between cops 
and citizens. 

"I'll tell you how hungry they are. A cop I grew up with was 
going home, but he wants to get down on the basketball 
double-header that night. I say I know a guy that's sneaking and 
we'll leave a parlay with him, $22 to $20 on the first game, 
with the $42 going back on the second. I get out $11 and 
my friend the cop gives me his $11, and all the time there's a 
plain-clothes man sitting in the corner watching us exchange the 
money. 

"So we drive a couple of blocks and here comes this car, cuts 
across on us, and forces us to the curb. It's this plain-clothes guy 
and he says we're pinched for making book. T ain't making book,' 
my friend says. 'Look here, I'm a cop. We were just going to get 
down on the double-header/ So the guy says that's different 

165 
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You con make a cop like m a second. , . . 



and leaves us go, but that's how hungry they are now, they're 
pinching cops. 

"The way it is now in our neighborhood, we sit around in the 
comer candy store or in the poolroom and just bet among our- 
selves. No bookmakers, just bettors. We bet there'll be more 
scoring in the second half of a game than in the first half. Well, 
then you got to watch the sharpies. The sharp guy figures that 
kte in the game the team that's behind will start fouling and 
the other team will start sinking them one-pointers and so 
there'll be more scoring in the second half. So then everybody 
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wants to bet the second half, and we have to find something 
else to bet. 

"Maybe well bet there's more scoring in the first game of the 
double-header than in the second. Again you got to watch the 
sharpies. You got to get all the papers and read up about the 
team that's coming in like from the West or some place for 
the first game. You read it's a deliberate team, so you figure they 
won't score so much and you take the second game. Then maybe 
the newspaper give you a bum steer and this team from the 
West runs around the floor like crazy and scores all the time. 

"Or we'll take hockey. We'll bet there'll be more scoring in 
this game than in that game. Right away the sharpies want the 
Bruins' game up in Boston instead of the Rangers' game in the 
Garden because the rink up there is bigger and it's easier to 
score. That's how you got to watch it all the time. 

"Of course/' Butch conceded, "there's still some books sneak- 
ing a little. Only there's no reliable office in town now where a 
book can get a dependable line, the way everybody used to buy 
the same Minneapolis line so the price was the same all over town. 
Now every book's got to make his own line, and a bookmaker 
said to me this was a bookmaker, now he said: 'The way con- 
ditions are now, if I was a bettor I'd shop around with three, 
four books and then I'd mouse the game.' 

"When I say mouse the game, I mean like this. Take City 
College and St. John's. In my neighborhood the books that are 
sneaking had the line on that game all the way from three to 
seven points. That's how far off they can get when there's 
no official line coming out of an office. 

"Well, you go to the guy that makes St. John's the favorite 
by three points, and you bet $55 to $50 that's my regular bet, 
if I can't bet half a C, then I ain't interested unless I got a 
parlay you lay $55 to $50 taking St. John's and giving three 
points. Then you go to the guy where the line is seven points 
and you take City and get seven, putting up $55 to $50 again, 

**You can't lose both bets. No matter who wins, you got to 
get $50 and your money back on one bet, so the most you stand 
to lose is $5. That's the vigorish. If St. John's wins by four or 
five or six points, you win both bets and make $100. The way 
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it came out, St. John's win by three, so where you had St. 
John's you got a tie and no bet, and where you had City with 
seven points you win the fifty. 

That's mousing the game/' 

"If you're mostly betting among yourselves," it was observed, 
"you're going to have to get some fresh money in the game or 
itll run dry. After all, everybody's got to hold out something 
for eating. You can't keep betting back all the money in the 
crowd." 

"I will tell you about that," Butch said, "For betting, there 
is always money." 



January j, 1951 

TOOMELING 

BUTCH HAD BEEN TELLING how tough things were 
in sports these days with the heat on gambling and the 
cops so hungry for pinches they were grabbing citizens when 
they couldn't find bookmakers. Still, he said, things hadn't 
got so tough that there was no money for betting. Didn't think 
they ever would. 

Take Boston Blackie," he said. "He's a salesman, and when 
he's around, the town's on fire. Blackie will be parlaying the 
basketball double-header in the Garden and betting rotation 
pool high score and in between he'll be sneaking in a couple 
games of pinochle on a park bench. That's Blackie. 

"He went down on the avenue and put $5 deposit on a suit of 
clothes. I'm friendly with the clothier, once I made good there 
for $500 for a guy, and Blackie wants me to make good for him 
for the suit. I told him I couldn't and he said why not, I made 
good for this other guy for $500. I said that's different, it's not 
the same as with Blackie, who's always got money for betting. 
1 ain't got $20 ? ' he says. 

"Just then a crap game starts, and Blackie goes for $100. Money 
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came out of all of his pockets. That's what I mean there s always 
money for betting. 

"Why does a guy bet? Well, you can get off. You get lucky 
and maybe make eight or ten scores in a row and all of a sudden 
you got $1,000 in your kick and you can pick up a tab for $20 
and think nothing of it. It's like a dream. It's like Hollywood 
You're toomeling/* 

Toomeling means making a tumult. 

"There was a time Tomato Face was toomeling on the horses," 
Butch said. "He got up in the thousands and he was going so 
hot he'd say: 'If pigeons fly, I can pick the winner.' He bought 
himself ten hundred-dollar suits, and he can't drive but he 
bought himself a big Caddy. He was a big shot, see? Of course, 
he lost it all, but for a while he was toomeling. 

"Why does a guy bet? That's what John the Boss is always 
asking us. He runs a remnant store on the Bowery. What is it?* 
he's asking us one night. Is it medicine? Is it penicillin you got 
to have? Why don't you go home with your families just one 
night instead?' 

"Somebody says: 'What're you doing, tonight, John? Going 
home with your family?' John says: Tes, I think I will do that 
I think I will not bet tonight' So the guy says: 'Good. If you 
don't bet tonight, tomorrow I will buy you a big dinner.' John 
the Boss loves to eat 'Oh, well/ John says, 'there's lots of things 
I can think of better than a big dinner/ 

"Another night he's giving the same stuff to us. Why don't we 
go home? Why don't we give the money to charity? Somebody 
says: 'Why don't you give it to charity yourself, John?' He says: 
1 will. I will start a fund right here and we send it to the Damon 
Runyon Cancer Fund/ 

"He starts needling us and everybody's there Boston Blaclde 
and Smoke and Mousy and Tomato Face and L. A. (he comes 
from Los Angeles) and the one they call A. P. for Associated 
Press because he's got a terrific memory and can hear a broadcast 
of a ball game and then repeat the whole game pitch by pitch 
with sound effects and running the bases while he talks. 

"John the Boss needles us until we got a pot of $330, which we 
send to the Runyon Fund and all we ask is that they send us 
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two tickets to South Pacific, which is fair enough, and they 
send the tickets. Now the argument starts, who gets the tickets? 
So we decide we will raffle off the tickets one dollar a chance, 
and the money from the raffle goes to the Runyon Fund, too. 

"The raffle makes $50 and the winner is a little guy that an- 
other guy in the crowd don't like. This other guy is steamed 
because this little guy wins, especially considering the little 
guy only put up $2 in the first collection and now another 
dollar for the raffle. He's got two tickets to South Pacific for $3. 

"So the other guy says: "Why, I would give $100 for them 
tickets/ He's that steamed, see, about who win. We all say well, 
how about that, can we turn down $100 to support cancer? We 
better let this guy buy the tickets. 

"Now the little guy is steamed. *You can't do that,' he's 
hollering. It was a raffle fair and square and I win it and I can't 
pay no $100 like this big louse. He's got all the money in the 
world/ Well, we figure awhile, but what can we do? We can't 
turn down no $100 to aid cancer. So the other guy gets the 
tickets and we send his $100 to the Runyon Fund. 

"All that money for cancer, just because John the Boss needled 
us. John does a lot of good with Ms needling. One thing he's 
accomplished, he's got everybody dressing up. When somebody 
makes a score now, he goes and buys a suit of clothes. Used to be 
they'd come around in lumber jackets betting their fifties. Now 
they dress up, because John the Boss kept needling 'em. Now 
when they bet they look like gamblers, at least." 



April 8, 1951 

BIOLOGICAL URGE 

FOR A WHILE, Butch said, there was no action at 
all around the joints. Instead of betting, the mob just sat and 
watched the Kefativer committee on the television. It was dis- 
couraging, somehow, the things tihat came over the air and 
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the things you read in the papers. It took a lot of the fun out 
of betting. 

"The way it is now," Butch said, "they tell you if you're bet- 
ting basketball you should take the points. You figure if the 
favorite is dumping that's what you must think of now, if 
they're dumping why ? then if they win they'll win inside the 
points or else maybe they lose the game. Either way, you must 
win if you take the points. 

"But who wants to figure if a team is dumping? College kids 
already. Besides, if you're betting you don't know if you'll get 
paid off, because the bookies in action now are fly guys. The 
good, dependable regulars, they don't want that aggravation 
from the cops. 

"Not that you'll ever stop gambling. This is the closest 
they'll ever get, now when it's maybe eighty per cent oft But 
all that means, there'll be more guys going to the races and more 
guys betting cards and more comer crap games. You won't ever 
stop it, because it's a biological urge. 

"What I mean about a biological urge, take Old Man Mose. 
He's a young guy, we grew up together. Back in the depression, 
him and I run a $3 bill up to $500. Betting baseball, two-team 
parlays, three-team parlays, everything. Well, $500 in the de- 
pression when we're working on the job for $10 a week, maybe 
$12 a week. 

"We go down on the avenue and we buy white shoes. Not one 
pair of white shoes two pairs of white shoes. Look, it was a 
treacherous thing buying one pair of white shoes in the depres- 
sion, because how do you get the polish for *em? We buy two pairs 
of white shoes. We buy five sports shirts. Five. We want to go 
six blocks to the Turk Joint, we take a taxi. What the hell, in 
the depression we got $500. 

"Look, there was a girl I liked. She wasn't interested in me. 
But she sees the white shoes, the pressed suit, she sees the taxi, 
and she must start thinldng. I made some time. Well, that's the 
way it was with Mose and me. 

"Now it's the war, and in the Salerno landing, Mose is a scout 
and he lays in a ditch twelve hours. They're pinned down with 
mortars and stuff like that. Finally Mose says: 1 can't lay here. Tm 
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gonna go take a look/ So he and another guy crawl up and stick 
up their heads to look and, whoom, everything hits 'em. 

"Mose is hit here near the heart, and this is what he tells me. 
When he's hit, it's like he sees a great big fountain of light. And 
in the fountain he sees me. I'm sitting in Ebbets Field with 
a hot dog and a Coke and I got a long face on me and he knows 
I'm losing a bet. He says: That's Butch. I got to go help him 
get a winner/ And he can't hardly move, but he crawls back to 
the American lines. 

"The Germans came over and they killed the guy was with 
Mose. He was wounded, but they killed him. Now what I mean 
about the biological urge, it wasn't in Mose's mind about the 
Germans coming over and killing him. What he had in mind was 
he must get back and help me get a winner. A hundred to one 
he can't even crawl back to the lines, but he's a gambler. He 
pretty near lost an arm and a leg, but he got back home finally. 
That's what I mean," Butch said, "how it's a biological urge. 

"About this dumping in basketball," Butch said. "I read a 
column in the paper where it said the gamblers are just as guilty 
as the bookies. Look, there are gamblers and bookies and crumbs. 
I got no sympathy for these crumbs that want something sure. 

"I got no sympathy for this SoUazzo, because if he's got the 
game fixed, he hurts me just like he hurts the bookie. I like to 
bet the home team, and if he's got the home team dumping, I 
can't win. I like to bet a twenty or forty and what I want is a 
good contest, which there's thousands of guys like to do the 
same thing. 

"Look, I took my kid brother to the races the first time he 
ever went, when he was about twenty-two years old. We bet a 
horse and the horse win by fourteen lengths. My kid brother 
didn't like it, it was too sure. Where's these neck-and-neck 
finishes,' he asked me, like in the movies? 5 

"You understand? We want to sit back with a hot dog and a 
Coke and a little something going for us and a chance to win 
and a chance to lose. If I'm betting against the Yankees and it's 
a good game and DiMaggio hits a home run to beat me, I don't 
hate DiMaggio. I lose, is all. 

"Who wants something sure? There's this guy we call the 
Bedbug because he's always biting you. He was around cutting 
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the dice games, moving in here, moving in there, so one time 
they picked up his dice and he was using squares. Now, these 
are all level working guys and they must gamble, because it's 
a biological urge. So when they catch him with a pair of squares 
they empty the Bedbug's pockets and he spends two weeks in 
the hospital. 

"It is the unwritten law," Butch said, "that if a guy pulls a 
phony, he must spend his vacation in the hospital." 



August ii, 1951 

THY MIGHT MEET HIM IN THE HALL 

IT is, Butch said, a new era. Instead of a guy having 
to establish credit with a bookmaker these days, the bettors 
in Butch's neighborhood are demanding a cash deposit from 
the bookie before they'll do business with lijm t What with the 
heat on and all, it has got so a man can't even trust his own 
book. 

"A guy just blew town owing businessmen $5,000," Butch 
said. "That's what you got to worry about now. It ain't tough 
enough trying to figure a bet and get it down; now you got to 
worry about will you get paid. 

"There's always action in town. You bet one guy will get 
more base hits than another guy. You bet on which team gets 
the most hits or you bet on total hits of the two teams. With 
the trotters, you bet odds or evens; that is, does a horse named 
No. 1, 3, 5, or 7 win, or is it No. 2, 4, 6, or 8. You flip a coin for the 
choice, and if you get the choice you pick the odd horse, be- 
cause in trotting the No. 8 post position is supposed to be bad. 
You got to figure that. It's like when you're betting on the toss 
of a coin, you always want the other guy to call it. There's just 
a little extra percentage there because if the coin comes up 
heads three times straight, why the guy that's calling it begins 
to worry and that's good for you. 
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"So, like I say, all those angles you got to figure and now, in 
this new era, you also got to worry about if you'll get paid. 

1 will tell you one story/' Butch said, "to show you how con- 
ditions are. There is a guy I bet a ball game for $325. That is 
$175 of my own money and $150 in my pocket. There is also a 
cop is in this guy for $410. We go around to collect and we can't 
find this guy. 

"Now, the way it is, this guy runs a poolroom, but there is no 
betting in the poolroom with the heat on. Today no bookmaker 
will write out slips, because slips make evidence. So if I'm sitting 
in tihis poolroom I might walk up to tike guy and say: 1 want 
the Yankees, $55 to $50.' This guy says: 'Butch, $55 to $50 on 
the Yankees,' and a runner of his goes home and writes it down 
on a slip. 

"So there is an inspector, an honest cop, a wonderul cop, if 
they put him on narcotics in this town he would clean it up 
in a day. He sits there in this poolroom and he can't make a pinch 
because there's no betting in there. There's no slips, no evidence. 
But this inspector just sits and waits until a couple of kids come 
in the Joint, and then he pinches the guy for serving minors and 
the guy gets his license suspended. 

"Well, that's what happens, The guy's got his license sus- 
pended and his room is closed and we can't find him. So the cop 
goes to the Police Department and checks to find out where 
this guy lives. 

"You see, this guy is a welsher, and that a bookmaker can't be. 
Not a bookmaker on sports, that is. If it's on horses, well, that's 
different because maybe you might bet $10 on a horse to win 
$1,000, and if you win, maybe the bookie is overextended and he 
has to go over the fence. But in sports it's different. On a ball 
game sometimes you got to put up $400 to win $200, so the book 
has got no right to get extended on sports. If he ain't got it 
to pay off, he should stop business that day. 

"Well, this guy is welshing, so we got to figure what to do. 
One fellow grabs a runner for this guy and wants to beat him 
up, but I told him: What's the good of mussing this guy up 
this runner? He's a worker/ 

"Some other fellows say: Tell us where he lives. Well steal 
his car/ That's how everybody feels about a bookie that welshes. 
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"This cop, he knows some law. So he explains to me that I 
must go talk to this guy and tell him if he don't pay off we'll 
swear out a complaint against him. What that means, if there's 
a complaint against him, that marks him for a bookmaker, which 
is very tough on him in these times. And then I am supposed to 
explain to him that if he tries to lam instead of answering a 
summons, why, that is a crime and then he's in real bad trouble. 

"I don't want you to get the wrong idea. Ordinarily you 
wouldn't swear out a complaint against anybody. But this 
guy is a bookmaker that is welshing, and that's different." 

Butch ended on a faintly apologetic note and was silent. 

"So," he was asked, "what happened?" 

"I don't know yet," he said. "I'm supposed to talk to the guy 
tonight. But you know, when there are guys betting, the chances 
are some of them are good kids and some are bad kids and some 
are businessmen. Before I get to talk to this guy," Butch said, 
"it could be some bad kids find out where he lives and meet 
in the hall." 



August 14, 1951 
SPORTS FANS 

IN BUTCH'S NEIGHBORHOOD they are all sports fans 
with a sincere and unflagging interest in any game they can 
bet on. They are happiest sitting in Ebbets Field or Madison 
Square Garden with a hot dog and a beer watching a good, ex- 
citing contest with a chance to win $50 and a chance to lose 
$55. They wouldn't bother attending a game where they had 
nothing going for them, but neither would they want any part 
of a game they knew to be bagged. Because in a fixed game the 
risk is lacking, the chance to win or lose, and to Butch and his 
neighbors the hazard is the core and essence of sport. 

"So there is always action/* Butch said. "You can start shoot- 
ing crap on the corner for two cents and in no time there is 
$1,000 in the game. When it starts they're all broke, but pretty 
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soon money is coming out of their pockets and their shoes and 
the lining of their hats. 

"The cop on the beat says why don't we go play in a cellar 
somewheres and he won't bother us. What he don't understand 
is if five guys go to play in a cellar, why, there's only five guys in 
the game. But if you play on a corner a couple of truck-drivers 
come down out of their trucks and maybe a Department of 
Sanitation guy gets in it and maybe even a cop will stop by for 
a pass or two. On the corner there is fresh money all the time. 

"Now, you take a guy that always wants to have the best of 
it. You take the Snake. With the Snake all he is interested in is 
making a day's pay, which for him is a fin or maybe a sawbuck. 
There won't hardly anybody play with the Snake if they can 
help it. But one day Boston Blackie is there and nobody else is 
around but the Snake, so Blackie says he will play him some gin, 
$20 a hundred points. 

"I have told you Blackie is a toomeler; when he is around there's 
got to be action, a tumult. He knows the Snake is a locator who 
after one hand of gin where you had a run in spades, when the 
cards are shuffled the Snake can locate those spades in the deck 
pretty good. He will also chop the edge of an ace with his 
fingernail. He always wants that little bit extra going for him 
and Blackie knows it, but this day there is nobody but the Snake 
to play with, 

"This time when they start the Snake slips a card out of the 
deck and throws it away. So after Blackie wins four or five 
games, the Snake counts the cards. "I can't pay you, Blackie,' he 
says, ^there's only fifty-one cards here.' Blackie says: It was as 
bad for me as for you.' But the Snake says: 'How do I know you 
didn't throw away the card?' So Blackie slams the deck down 
and the cards go all over. 

"Dammit!" Blackie says, Tm through. Ill never play you 
again until the next time.' 

"One night the Knickerbockers were playing the Warriors 
basketball, and if you know anything at all about the game, you 
know the proper line is 175 points. You bet the total score of 
the two teams will be over or under the 175 points. The Snake 
wants to make a day's pay and he goes to Googoo Eyes, who is 
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a nice, simple-type guy that likes sports and also likes to have 
a little something going. 

"The Snake knows Googoo Eyes don't trust him and wouldn't 
bet him, so he says to Googoo Eyes: 1 got $25 going on the 
game; do you want a piece of my bet?' Googoo Eyes says: 
What's the line?* and Snake says 165 points. So Googoo Eyes 
takes $10 of it. Afterwards, naturally, the Snake tells him they 
lost the bet. 

"When Googoo Eyes told me about it, I asked him what was 
the line and he said 165. I said: 'That's silly, he never got that 
bet. Don't pay him until I see him.' So the next night we're 
all sitting around John the Boss, and Smoke and Blackie and 
the Duke and Mousie and A. P. and I asked the Snake where he 
got that bet. 1 bet a guy in the neighborhood/ he said. 

"I took a pound out of my pocket and I said: Here's a fin 
says you can't bring in the guy that bet you.' So the Snake runs 
out to find some guy he can give $2.50 to come in and say yes 
he made the bet with him. He can't even find anybody that will 
go in with him on that, and he has never tried to collect the 
fin. 

"You can see why nobody will bet the Snake if he don't have 
to. But when a toomeler like Boston Blackie has to have action, 
he has got to have it, even if it's with the Snake. One Sunday 
Smoke took Blackie out in his boat for a day of relaxation. They're 
way out in the ocean before Blackie realizes you can't make a 
bet there. 

" 'Smoke/ he says, r you got to play me one game of pinochle.' 

"Smoke says: 'Look, Blackie, we're just out here for a day off. 
Relax and enjoy yourself.' 

"But Blackie says: Tm not relaxed, Smoke. You got to play 
me one game for $15.' 

"So they start playing and Blackie is losing. Then he re- 
members he's got nothing going on the ball games. He insists 
Smoke bet him the three New York games the Yankees, Giants, 
and Dodgers $50 each. They make the bets, at the odds of 
course; they got a pretty good idea what the prices should be. 

"Now, there's no radio on Smoke's boat, so Blackie makes him 
turn around and come back to shore where they can get a radio 
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and see how the games are going. They get to shore and Blackie 
can't wait to get to where he can hear a radio. When he does, 
he finds he has blown all three bets. 

"P.S. One-six-five is what it costs Blackie for that day of re- 
laxation out on the boat." 



June i, 1952 
WHEN A GUY IS LOSER 

"SPEAKING OF BETTING," Butch said, "did I ever 
tell you about Lefty and Stretch? Lefty and Stretch are touts 
and partners. They work hard, eight races at the flats in the 
afternoon, eight at the trots at night. But they have a terrible 
run of luck and finally they decide to split out. They're good 
friends, but they each figure the other guy must be bad luck, 
which is the way gamblers figure about their best friends yet. 

"Stretch pulls in his horns and just works the runners in the 
afternoon. He don't go to the trots any more at night. Lefty 
keeps working both the runners and the trotters. Finally, after 
a long time, Stretch drops around to the trots one night. 

The first guy he sees there grabs him by the arm. 'No!' the 
guy says, 'Stretch! Is it you, Stretch?' Another guy comes 
along, real excited. 'Stretch/ he says, 'are you Stretch? Well, 
how about that!' 

"You know what happened, don't you? Lefty went to the 
trots by himself and everybody seeing him alone says: *Lefty, 
where's Stretch?' 'Why,' Lefty says, 'I hate to have to tell you, 
but poor Stretch is dead. He took a heart attack and died real 
sudden.' That's terrible/ everybody says, 'poor Stretch, and that 
poor wife of his and their three little kids. We got to do some- 
thing/ And they start getting it up, fives and tens and deuces, 
which makes a nice little bundle and gets Lefty back in action. 

"Nobody blames Lefty, of course,** Butch said, "because when 
a guy is loser he has got to do the best he can. You take, for 
instance, a guy like Shorty, who is the toughest loser I know. 
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Shorty is a little stocky guy built about like this shape and he's 
got to gamble and he cannot walk away loser. 

"Well, this is his wedding day and he has got $400 in his kick to 
get married and start out. It's about noon and he's got nothing 
to do but wait around to get married. For a girl it's a big deal, 
all day in the beauty parlor and hairdresser and fixing up the 
wedding dress and all, but for the guy, what is it? Just wait 
around to about seven o'clock and go home and put on the tuck 
and get the girl and go for the pictures. 

"So Shorty goes down on the street and stands around watch- 
ing the kids play punch ball in the streets. He watches a game 
or two of punch baU and then V. G. hollers: 'Who's got the 
dice?' They call this guy V. G., for Very Great. 1 got a nickel,' 
V. G. says, where's the diceF In the candy store,' somebody says. 
'I got a nickel, too. Let's go.' 

'They start playing dice, but Shorty don't go along because 
he knows he's got to keep that $400 and he's afraid. He just 
waits around in the street and inside there's a game going with 
the whole crowd in it, V. G. and Smoke and Mousie and John 
the Boss and everybody. 

"About three or four o'clock Shorty is feeling strong and de- 
cides he can go inside and watch. When we get playing dice it 
can go on all day and all night. A cop comes along, you slip 
him a deuce, and he don't bother you. The game has got pretty 
big when Shorty starts watching. 

"Shorty sees five or six miss-outs in a row. He figures some- 
body's got to make a number, sure. He thinks: 'So I drop ten of 
the four hundred. I still keep three ninety and I can say I had to 
spend a sawbuck to tip somebody or something.' So he kind of 
edges in and takes 15-10 on a nine and it misses. 

"Now he's stuck ten dollars. He figures somebody's got to 
make a point quick, no use letting himself be stuck for ten 
dollars. He bets again and it's a miss. Pretty soon he's stuck forty 
dollars. 'Gimme them dice,' he says. He's in the game. 

"He goes for the $400. Now he don't want to get married, 
not that day. It's about seven thirty and he's late already. He 
don't care. He can't walk away loser. 

" Took,' they say to him, 'Shorty, you got to get married. 
Right now* 
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* I'm stuck four hundred/ Shorty says, 'I don't want to get 
married. I want my four hundred/ 

* Tou can't do this Shorty/ they tell him, 'the girl and all/ 
They get up one hundred dollars for him so he can get married. 
Til get married tomorrow/ Shorty says, 'roll the dice/ 

"John the Boss and the Mouse grab him and push him into a 
car. They take him home and shove him into the tuck and drive 
him to where he should meet the girl. All the way there he's 
hollering: 1 don't want to get married today. I want my four 
hundred/ 

"He gets married all right, because they make him, but it 
shows you how it is when a guy is loser." 



December ij 7 1950 Kingsville, Texas 

MURDER, INC. 

IN AN HOUB'S DRIVE across the prairies of King Ranch 
in an open hunting car, we had seen hundreds of geese and ducks, 
dozens of deer, scores of wild turkey, and enough quail to fill San 
Quentin. Grant Rice had got his turkey with a rifle you 
don't use a shotgun on the noble bird here because it's sportier 
to cut his throat with a ,22 and a brace of quail had fallen. 
Max Hirsch and Major Thomas Armstrong had the grace to 
suggest that the quail had died by Eastern gunfire, though they, 
too, had reloaded their weapons after the birds dropped. 

Also, each of the two marksmen from Manhattan had slain a 
wild pig, or peccary, an evil-tempered, uncomely critter which 
the Mexicans call "javalina" (pronounced havdeena). Jose, the 
major's orderly, had slit open and dressed these long-bristled, 
silver-black beasts while Mr. Hirsch shook with laughter, insist- 
ing: You've each got to take a pig home. Sweetest meat you 
ever sunk a tooth in/' Mr. Hirsch is a humorist who trains horses. 

Driving now toward Norias, southern headquarters of the 
King Ranch, Major Armstrong halted and studied a distant tree- 
top through binoculars. A hawk perched there. 
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"A blue darter," the major said. "They murder quail." He 
pulled a big rifle from a scabbard beside the windshield. It was a 
long shot and the hawk got away. In a little while the car 
reached a rise of ground topped by a pleasant white house, with 
a colony of smaller houses near by. 

This was Norias, Spanish for "The Wells," which lies some 
sixty miles south of the Kleberg family's main headquarters at 
Santa Gertrudis. Dick Kleberg welcomed the travelers. 

After lunch and a siesta Mr. Kleberg put the visiting conserva- 
tionists in his hunting car and started south into the San Jos6 
pasture, which extends to Laguna Madre, an arm of the Gulf of 
Mexico. The 150,000 acres here are the richest in game of the 
ranch's million acres. Major Armstrong and Mr. Hirsch took an- 
other car with Sam Chesshir, champion hunter of King Ranch. 

The topless Buick went tooling through thick woods of mes- 
quite, then through equally heavy woods of live oak, then onto 
a broad and grassy coastal plain, spotted here and there with 
wind-tossed sand dunes and with lakes fed from wells. The wild 
life had been taking siesta, too, but as the hot afternoon wore 
on, it began to stir. Mr. Kleberg pointed out deer snoozing un- 
der trees. Turkeys ambled through the woods, pecking at green 
salads. 

"There's a buck/' Mr. Kleberg would remark. "Not fat 
enough, though. See those sharp hips? Let's look at that gobbler. 
Nope, he's a young one. We only want those with a beard about 
six inches long." 

Grant Rice's face was something to remember. He was, ob- 
viously, thinking of the days in Georgia when he had squatted 
from dawn until dark in rainy woods, hoping to see and slay just 
one turkey of any size, any age, any sex. 

With evening approaching, the deer were on the move. Bucks 
were leading does out on the plains to show them their etchings. 
Mr. Kleberg stopped the car near a copse where a family of deer 
posed in tableau the breadwinner, his helpmeet, and their buck- 
toothed offspring. "Fourteen points," our host said, scrutinizing 
Pop's antlers through binoculars. He offered a rifle to Killer Rice. 

"I never shoot a deer," Mr. Rice said, "unless he pulls a knife on 
me." 

The rifle was passed to the vice-president of Murder, Inc. It 
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was a .257 Roberts with a telescopic sight Looking through such 
a spyglass for the first time is like wearing somebody else's spec- 
tacles. At first there was nothing to see but slightly curdled 
milk. At length a deer's head became visible behind the crossed 
hairs of the sight But it was difficult to be sure, through the 
brush, that this was Pop's head, not Mom's or Junior's. And 
while the physical eye drew a bead, the mind's eye kept seeing 
that charming family circle Mom with her needlework, Pop 
with his pipe and newspaper, little Butch polishing a small horn. 

The trigger finger wouldn't move. Their patience expended, 
the deer family walked away though the woods. Nobody said 
anything. 

Turkeys aroused no such delicacy of feeling. When a proper 
gobbler was sighted and Mr. Rice declined the honor, having got 
his turkey in the morning, the rifle was grabbed eagerly, aimed 
ambitiously. The gobbler went down as though he'd been shot. 

"You hit him in the body," Mr. Kleberg said, trying to keep 
his tone uncritical. Not exactly in the body, it turned out. He'd 
been creased across the sacroiMac. Lying on his back on a Christ- 
mas platter with his broken wing tucked underneath, he ought 
to look beautiful. 

The rest of the trip was a sightseeing tour. Mr. Kleberg 
pointed out the traps where conservation authorities have 
caught about one thousand of King Ranch's deer and two thou- 
sand turkeys this year for redistribution on public lands. Chances 
are we saw no more than four hundred deer that afternoon. No- 
body could count the turkeys; the lakes were coated with geese 
and ducks; sickle-billed curlews wandered over the plains; hawks 
and buzzards circled in the sky. Quail huddled in their shelters. 
Maybe they've heard that they're- next on the list 



December 18, 1950 Kingsville, Texas 
BANDITS AND QUAIL 

SAM CHESSHIR, champion hunter of the King Ranch, 
is one of the rarest species of Southwestern fauna: a small 
Texan. He is a north Texan by birth. As a young sprout in his 
forties, he joined the Texas Rangers and came down here for the 
shooting thirty-odd years ago when Mexican bandits crossed 
the border and made several raids on Nonas, southern head- 
quarters of the ranch. He just stayed on for the shooting. He 
trains dogs, hunts, and exchanges insults with Max Hirsch, who 
trains horses, hunts, and exchanges insults with Sam Chesshir. 

There is no gray in Sam's curly, bright brown hair. He wears 
glasses and says that his eyes are failing and that his health is 
poorly. He mentions this in the darkness of six a.m., just before 
starting out to hunt, and again in the darkness of eight p.m., 
just after returning. He mentioned it as we started out after 
quail with a gentleman named Jose at the wheel of the open 
shooting car, and three of Sam's pointers in a coop on the rear. 

Grant Rice, Major Thomas Armstrong, and Mr. Hirsch had 
taken another car to another area. The party was divided thus 
as a handicap to Sam., the scratch gunner. It was the equivalent 
of putting 150 pounds on a three-year-old horse. 

Jouncing through the mesquite toward a prairie called the 
San Ignacio pasture, our car overtook a troop of about twenty- 
five cowboys riding out to work. It was like driving across the 
television screen any afternoon in our house. Leaving the sandy 
ruts of a trail, Jose swung off across the plains, halted; and Sam 
turned out a seven-year-old dog named Baldy. "I haven't had 
him out in quite a while," Sam said, "and he's crazy eager to 
find birds. Bet he runs over the first covey." 

Baldy didn't, though. He ranged swiftly in great broad sweeps 
to right and left of the moving car, flattening out and advanc- 
ing stealthily whenever he approached one of the big prickly- 
pear plants or low spreading mesquite trees, where quail like to 
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hide from hawks. Suddenly, running fall tilt, he whirled upwind 
and froze to a point. 

We walked up and flushed a covey from under the mesquite, 
holding fire because it is not deemed fitten to shoot into a 
covey on the rise here; the spreading shot wounds too many 
neighbors of the bird you're aiming for. Baldy watched the quail 
down into a patch of zacaweista, the knife-edged grass that 
grows in green tussocks like marsh grass. Then he went ahead 
and made point again. 

When the first birds were kicked out of the zacaweista, Sam 
knocked down two of them. He was reloading and directing 
Baldy on the retrieve when another brace rose. For the same rea- 
son that any smart quarterback aims his plays at a limping tackle 
or guard, the quail veered to the left, away from Sam. They 
flew cockily, dipping in mockery as the first barrel discharged 
lead into the sky in a harmless eruption. 

They had almost reached a thicket when the second barrel 
was fired tardily and, it seemed, foolishly, for the range was long. 
One bird disappeared into the brush, but the other seemed to 
fall. This was so unlikely, however, that it was put down as an 
optical illusion. 

"Did one of my birds go down?" Sam was asked. 

Sam, who'd been occupied directing the dog and marking the 
fall of his own birds, made the only answer possible on the 
grounds of logic and the form sheet He said, "No," and it was 
such a reasonable reply that no argument was offered. We were 
about to quit the zacaweista when Jose got out of the car and 
walked up, saying: "You killed a bird." 

With more courtesy than conviction, Sam sent Baldy to the 
edge of the brush, saying: "Dead. Hunt birds. Dead." Sure 
enough, Baldy brought back a defunct quail. The twenty-gauge 
shotgun is an instrument of miraculous powers. 

It need not be thought that miracles continued unabated. 
The whir of a rising quail startles the neophyte. He gets his gun 
up tardily, releases the safety belatedly, aims blindly, fires hesi- 
tantly or not at alL Not that it mattered. Generally speaking, 
it was more fun watching than shooting. 

To watch Sam Chesshir shoot is to see poetry happen. It is 
like watching Stan Musial hit a baseball or Byron Nelson swing 
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an iron or Sugar Robinson throw a one-two punch. Sam scored 
four doubles, and only one was a straightaway chance. On the 
other three occasions one quail would fly north, the other south. 
Sam would whack one down, wheel, and belt the other with the 
remaining barrel at the very edge of the gun's range. 

Baldy is a generous dog and a prodigious worker. The others, 
younger and less experienced, had their difficulties, and after ten 
o'clock the heat and dust were such as to destroy all scent Be- 
yond that hour, even Baldy got confused. With eighteen quail 
in the bag, it was time to quit anyway. At least fifteen of the 
birds were Sam's. Another had dropped when both guns went 
off simultaneously. You could call that a shared bird, speaking 
loosely. 



January 13 

THE NEFARIOUS HOLMES 

OBEDIENT TO annual custom, members of that 
scholarly society known as the Baker Street Irregulars met the 
other evening to toast "the best and wisest man" ever encoun- 
tered by John H. Watson, M.D., who was not necessarily an in- 
fallible judge. Perhaps Mr. Sherlock Holmes fairly earned such 
homage, but it is difficult for anybody with a regard for clean 
sport to idolize the man as the Irregulars do. 

In his ordinary dealings with stock-model criminals, Holmes 
may have been, as Watson insisted in a premature and rather 
hysterical epitaph, "the foremost champion of the law" in his 
generation. Yet whenever his activities impinged upon the field 
of sports, he exhibited a singular moral slackness, an ethical blind 
spot of shocking dimensions. 

By now it is common knowledge that he was the architect of 
an extraordinary piece of skulduggery in connection with a 
horse race. ( See "Silas Brown, or Who Shot Desborough's Bolt?" 
by Charles B. Stephens, Baker Street Journal, Vol. II, No. 3, 
1947, pp. 257-61.) There is also reason to suspect that Holmes 
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was not above profiting by a means he professed to deplore: 
betting on amateur sport. 

The racing incident, of course, was that of Silver Blaze, fa- 
vorite for the Wessex Plate, which disappeared eight days before 
the race. Holmes discovered the horse's whereabouts but kept 
the knowledge to himself, obviously in order to get favorable 
odds in the London handbooks. The trainer of Desborough, sec- 
ond choice for the Wessex, fell into his power and was threatened 
by the detective. This undoubtedly accounts for the atrocious 
ride under which Desborough finished second, six lengths behind 
Silver Blaze. 

Immediately after the Wessex, Holmes gave further evidence 
of his insatiable lust for gambling. Silver Blaze's owner, Colonel 
Ross, was howling for information about his horse, but the de- 
tective cut him off with: "As I stand to win a little on this 
next race, I shall defer a lengthy explanation/' Note those 
words: "I stand to win a little." Not: '1 am risking a trifle on 
the next race." Holmes knew there was no risk. At the track he 
left nothing to chance. 

As best he was able, the discreet Watson suppressed reference 
to his idoFs nefarious activities on the turf. For example, he 
alluded only obliquely to Holmes's connection with "Wilson, 
the notorious canary trainer." But Watson's very reticence is in 
itself revealing. How could a canary trainer become notorious if 
he stayed with canaries? There is absolutely nothing whatso- 
ever in any way, shape, or form notorious about canaries. A bird 
trainer, however, can branch out, as Hirsch Jacobs has demon- 
strated in our day; Mr. Jacobs began with pigeons and went on 
to become America's leading horse-trainer in eleven of twelve 
consecutive years. 

It stands to reason that Holmes's man, Wilson, followed a 
similar course. And when you bear in mind Holmes's preoccupa- 
tion with chemical research and his first-hand knowledge of the 
use and effect of cocaine well, need one go on? 

Attempting to distract attention from his friend's practice 
of rigging races and hopping horses, Watson pretended to be 
mystified about the source of Holmes's income. He insisted 
that "Holmes lived for his art's sake, and . . . I have seldom 
known him to daim any large reward for his inestimable services. 
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Wilson, the notorious canary trainer 



So unworldly was he or so capricious that he frequently re- 
fused his help to the powerful and wealthy . . . while he would 
devote weeks of the most intense application to the affairs of 
some humble client." 

That's all very well, but in 1891 Holmes himself testified that 
*the recent cases in which I have been of assistance to the royal 
family of Scandinavia, and the French Republic, have left me in 
such a position that I could continue to live in the quiet fashion 
which is most congenial to me." 

If he was well fixed then, what change had occurred in his 
fortunes by the "time he undertook the investigation at the 
Priory School? It will be remembered that that job brought 
him a fee of six thousand pounds (a tidy fortune of thirty thou- 
sand dollars in those days) . He folded up his check and placed it 
carefully in his notebook. "I am a poor man," said he, as he 
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patted it affectionately, and thrust it into the depths of his 
inner pocket 

Well, the answer is pretty obvious. He was a poor man because 
he had gambled away everything he'd got from Scandinavia and 
France. There is no mystery about Holmes and his money. 
Better to speculate about Watson's income. 

When first encountered, Watson had eleven shillings and six- 
pence a day. This was presumably his military pension, or a disa- 
bility allowance to provide treatment for the wound suffered 
when a jezail bullet pierced his shoulder, shattering the bone 
and grazing the subclavian artery and subsequently causing his 
leg to ache wearily at every change in the weather. 

Early in 1889, after his first recorded marriage, Watson bought 
the medical practice of old Mr. Farquhar, which had sunk to 
little more than three hundred pounds a year. Two years later 
he confessed to Holmes that the practice was still quiet, yet 
his wife of the moment was off gallivanting and Watson felt 
flush enough to drop everything and go romping all over the 
Continent from Brussels to the Reichenbach Falls. If, therefore, 
revenue accrued to Watson from some source outside his pro- 
fession, whence did it come? Well, he seems to have had a mul- 
tiplicity of wives, some of whom didn't even know his first 
name, and their successive disappearances never were satisfac- 
torily explained. 

This, then, is the precious pair that had inside information on 
a Cambridge-Oxford Rugby match in "The Adventure of the 
Missing Three-Quarter." Their activities in that direction will 
be studied next. 



January 14, 1953 

THE GAME'S AFOOT 

IT HAS BEEN established that Mr. Sherlock Holmes, 
the detective, was a horse player of degenerate principles who 
thought nothing of fixing a race and probably had his syringe in 
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the veins of more than one thoroughbred saddled by his mysteri- 
ous acquaintance "Wilson, the notorious canary trainer." 

It has also been shown that though he received princely fees 
for his services ("It is a princely offer/' said Holmes when told 
that the Duke of Holdernesse would pay six thousand pounds 
for the return of his missing son and identification of the boy's 
abductors), he was practically always broke because the bookies 
took everything that he didn't have to lay out for happy dust 

Business had been lousy for some time before Cyril Overton 
brought news that Godfrey Staunton, the indispensable right- 
wing three-quarter on the Cambridge Rugby team, had dis- 
appeared almost on the eve of the match with Oxford. In the 
words of Holmes's confederate, Dr. John H. Watson, "things had 
indeed been slow with us." 

At this time the pair was back together in Baker Street, 
Watson having disposed of his most recent wife by what means 
one can only surmise. Watson had quit rolling pills for a living 
"It argues the degree in which I had lost touch with my pro- 
fession" that he'd never heard of Dr. Leslie Armstrong, a medi- 
cal wheel of international reputation. It follows, then, that if 
they had any legitimate income at all, it was limited to eleven 
shillings and sixpence a day, which Watson got by limping 
through Downing Street whining about how his leg ached from 
the jezail bullet he had caught in the shoulder in Afghanistan. 

They were ripe for a caper, these two, and Holmes recognized 
the opportunity the instant Overton's sixteen-stone silhouette 
filled their doorway. Right off, the detective began pretending 
that he'd never heard of Overton, first reserve for England against 
Wales and skipper of the Cambridge varsity, or even Godfrey 
Staunton, the crack three-quarter, Cambridge, Blackheath, and 
five Internationals. 

Remember that Holmes, a college man himself, was the best 
boxer at his weight that Watson ever saw, a crack fencer and 
pistol-shot, and by his own testimony was versed in "baritsu, or 
the Japanese system of wrestling." His work demanded daily 
reading of all the papers, and he was abreast of affairs on the turf. 
That business of feigning ignorance is the oldest dodge in the 
world; it is the pool shark scratching on his first three shots, the 
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innocent stranger in a poker game asking whether f our ones are 
any good against three eights. 

He knew enough about amateur sport, the pious fraud, to 
mouth some blather about its being "the best and soundest 
thing in England. 5 * And how his avaricious eyes glittered when 
he heard that the missing Staunton was the sole heir of Lord 
Mount-James! "Indeed," he chortled. "This throws new light 
upon the matter. Lord Mount-James is one of the richest men 
in England." 

Having conned Overton into admitting that Cambridge would 
stand no chance against Oxford without Staunton, Holmes took 
his own sweet time about running down the absent star. Twice 
he dropped remarks that revealed clearly enough the direction his 
thoughts were taking. "You must admit," he said, "that it is curious 
and suggestive that this incident should occur on the eve of this 
important match and should involve the only man whose presence 
seems essential to the success of the side." And again: "Amateur 
sport is free from betting, but a good deal of outside betting goes 
on among the public, and it is possible that it might be worth 
someone's while to get at a player as the ruffians of the turf might 
get at a race horse/* 

Worth someone's while, eh? 

Almost from the outset, Holmes was aware that Dr. Arm- 
strong down at Cambridge held the key to the puzzle. Yet 
when he questioned Armstrong he allowed himself to be put 
off with windy bluff, learning nothing. Shadowing Armstrong 
to locate the missing man's hide-out, he managed to lose sight 
of a carriage on a Cambridgeshire landscape "as flat and clean as 
the palm of your hand." 

Finally when Watson wanted to grab a bike and chase the 
doctor's carriage to the place of concealment, Holmes flatly 
forbade it. Why? Well, the match hadn't yet been played and 
Holmes was busy in Cambridge sending and receiving telegrams. 

Not until word was received of Oxford's victory, by a goal 
and two tries, did the great detective strike upon an elemen- 
tary device that should have occurred to anybody hours earlier 
squirting aniseed on the doctor's carriage wheels so a foxhound 
could follow tie sceat 

Thus Staunton was discovered in the lonely cottage to which 
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he had been called by the mortal illness of the golden-haired 
beauty whom he had secretly wed. Did Holmes then offer aid 
to the bereaved young man, conjure up some plausible tale to 
explain his desertion of his teammates, suggest how the rich 
uncle might be kept in ignorance so he wouldn't change his will? 
He did not. "Come, Watson," he said, and passed from that 
house of grief, telegrams rustling in his pockets. 



September $, 1950 
GLAMOUR ON THE GRASS 

GLAMOUR RAN RAMPANT, not to say amok, on the 
somewhat moth-eaten lawn of the West Side Tennis Club in 
Forest Hills yesterday during a florid afternoon of semifinal 
matches in the National tennis championships. 

On one side of the court was Mrs. Margaret Oshorne duPont, 
competent and combative, who has everything a girl could 
want, including two successive titles in the Honeybun Division. 
On the other side was Nancy Chaffee, who has everything a man 
could admire unless he was a wrestling promoter. And in the 
middle, serving as net umpire, was Aili Teslof, who has every- 
thing, period. 

As anybody could tell at a glance, Miss Teslof comes from 
scenic New Jersey, and the crowd acknowledged her presence in 
a fashion more frequently associated with poolrooms than with 
the mannerly purlieus of Forest Hflls. When she walked out mid- 
way of the match to measure the height of the net, wearing 
four strands of pearls and other becoming items, the galleries 
resounded with lupine howls and whistles. Miss Teslof is trium- 
phantly blonde, and an exceptionally fine net-measurer. 

Miss Chaffee (pronounced Chayfee) is the reigning portion of 
deep-dish glamour in amateur tennis now that gorgeous Gussie 
Moran has turned pro. As a matter of fact, even while Gussie 
was a member of the lodge, Miss Chaffee was designated by Mr. 
Harry Conover, the big pulchritude magnate, as the choicest 
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little pigeon in sports. Nobody but a sucker bucks another guy 
at his own game, and Mr. Conover, an authority, gets no argu- 
ment here. 

Nancy is the daughter of a Ventura, California, professional, 
former national girls' champion, and current national indoor 
champion. A chic chick, she showed up wearing short brown 
hair, a cute profile that stops just on the nice side of being up- 
swept, a smooth over-all tan, and a brief and breezy frock of 
white satin. Tennis experts said it was a sleeveless job cut on the 
Princess silhouette and prettied up at the midriff with what 
fight writers call niching. It was tastefully filled. 

The only unseeded player to reach the semifinals, Nancy had 
got there by whipping Louise Brough, the Wimbledon cham- 
pion, and now the other half of the Brough-duPont monopoly 
challenged her right to play Doris Hart in the final match. Al- 
though she seemed nervous and perhaps a mite overawed as she 
lost the first three games, you could, nevertheless, appreciate 
the qualities that had brought her this far. 

She had firm, flat ground strokes, both fore- and back-hand, 
and a good deal more wallop than Mrs. duPont At the outset, 
though, she was fouling up the drop shots that her astute ad- 
versary employed to muffle Nancy's slugging. Perhaps this made 
her gun-shy, for she seemed overcautious in the first set. In the 
fifth game, for example, trailing, 1 to 3, in games, she had advan- 
tage against service, but Mrs. duPont blew a service ace across, 
followed with another serve too hot to handle, and won the 
game sitting down when Nancy, with the whole court open for 
her, flubbed the kill. 

Nancy knitted her pretty brows and Margaret belted her, 
8-1. 

Nancy settled down in the second set. She won the first two 
games and, though her service was broken in the third, she never 
let Mrs. duPont hold her own service. Halfway through the set, 
the crowd began to applaud her openly, maybe out of respect 
for glamour or maybe in the hope of seeing a newcomer break 
into the tight little company of lady champions. Miss Teslof 
came out to measure and was applauded, in a manner of speaking. 
Mr. Trygve Lie, the United Nations Secretary-General, who 
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looks like one of the Dusek brothers, moved down from a rear 
seat to the front of the marquee. 

Reaching set point, Miss Chaffee hit a smashing forehand that 
ticked the net cord and hopped skyward. Her lustrous eyes 
rolled skyward too, right up into her coiffure. The ball dropped 
safely into the court and Nancy smiled, winner of the second 
set, 6-1. 

A ten-minute intermission was declared, and a guy said: 
"That's bad for Nancy. She's on her game now and shouldn't 
cool out/' 

Maybe he was right. Maybe Nancy went to brooding during 
the rest period, and nibbling at her dainty nails. Obviously, 
nothing of the sort was going to happen to Mrs. duPont, an 
aggressive competitor to whom these matches are a familiar 
story. The payoff came in the first game. Miss Chaffee returned 
service with a flashing backhand and got the champion down, 
15-40. Then she lost control, and the game, and the match. 

Her spirits drooped as that game was lost, her whole demeanor 
went slack, and so did her tennis. Mrs. duPont rushed through 
for a love set, and Nancy seemed actually relieved when the 
champion whacked a backhand volley across court for the final 
point. 

She tossed her head back, smiling, and scampered to the net to 
shake hands. Glamour's day was done. 

Incidentally, some males played tennis, too. Their knees are 
not pretty. 



October 2o f 1952 
GAME OF THE PEOPLE 

THE "GAME of the people," as Jock Whitney calls 
court tennis, is entertaining some of the best-scrubbed people 
in America this week in the tile-floored, slate-walled playpen of 
the Racquet and Tennis Club. Yesterday thirty-six enthusiastic 
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and cleanly people squatted silently in the dedans, which is a 
dark hole in the wall, and saw Pierre Etchebaster whip Alastair B. 
Martin, three sets to one, in defense of the world championship. 

At all other chinks in the wainscoting were little knots of 
spectators peering down like cliff-dwellers from their caves upon 
the most remarkable athlete in any sport. 

Half a dozen centuries ago tennis was big stuff among kings 
and princes, but lately it has declined in popularity, owing 
partly to a slump in the monarch business and partly to a 
scarcity of commoners who can spend a quarter-million building 
a rumpus room to play in. Today there are a half dozen or so 
courts in the country, but not in twenty-five years has there 
been a player who belonged in one of 'em with M'sieu Etche- 
baster, 

Anybody planning to build himself a court probably ought to 
buy blueprints, but the rough idea is to get something like the 
courtyard of a thirteenth-century monastery. It is a tall, bare 
room, 110 by 38 feet, with the walls all chopped up for windows, 
grilles, galleries, a sloping ledge like the roof of a woodshed, and 
a misshapen projection in one corner, called the tambour, like 
the breast of a badly built chimney. 

Basically, the goal is to put the hard ball away on the other 
guy's side of the net, same as in the modern corruption called 
lawn tennis, but all four walls are in play, and the angles that 
ball takes are a scandal to geometry. 

A further complication is a scoring system designed by a voo- 
doo witch doctor and confided only to those of his descendants 
with membership in the R. and T. Club. One of these serves 
as referee and keeps up a mystic chant: "Better than two, 
forty-fifteen Pierre. . . . Worse than five, worse than two. . . . 
Second chase, forty-thirty." 

It is worse than it sounds, but Pierre is better. 

Pierre is a wiry little Basque, all whalebone and whipcord, 
who looks like a former jockey turned to steeplechasing or train- 
ing. In 1927 he won the world championship by beating Eng- 
land's G. F. Covey. That was before Dempsey and Tunney 
fought their long-count battle in Chicago; Babe Ruth was play- 
ing ball thai, but nobody had started the cry: "Break up the 
Yankees"; it was the year of Whiskery's Kentucky Derby and 
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years before Knute Rockne's last undefeated football teams at 
Notre Dame. 

All the others have gone their way, leaving Pierre on top 
alone. Now a grandfather rising fifty-nine, he says he is retiring 
after this defense. 

His opponent, twenty-five years younger, is a tall, rangy ath- 
lete with sandy hair and no bad habits. He trains earnestly every 
day of his life, and he has some grand big shots. Chances are he'd 
look wonderful against anybody else. 

"I think," remarked Frank Shields, of Davis Cup tennis, "that 
Pierre is slow-. But he's so skillful you can't see it. Look, he didn't 
have to move a foot for that shot." 

Even a greenhorn could detect that quality in the old 
master's play. His marksmanship with a long-handled racket is 
beyond belief. He can scoop the bounding ball out of a corner or 
scrape it off a side wall as though with a razor, and make it fall 
dead in the remotest corner of the court. He can drive it with 
incredible accuracy on an oblique angle into the slit of the far- 
thest gallery. Above all, though, he is a judge of angles who 
puts a billiard player to shame. No matter how weirdly the 
ball bounces, he is almost always waiting for it. 

He ran his big, combative opponent from side to side until 
Martin's mouth was open. Playing without pause for an hour 
and forty-five minutes, Martin mopped his face, licked dry lips 
with a dry tongue. Pierre was mostly expressionless, but now 
and then would grin toothily when Martin made an especially fine 
shot. 

Since champions compete only when challenged, one won- 
dered how Pierre's title could be handed on if he retired now. 

"Probably hell will it to his grandchild," Shields said. 

Somebody else said no, there'd be an open tournament among 
all the next-best players in the world. The question was put to 
Pierre after play ended. 

1 will leave it to the good players," he said, emphasizing the 
adjective. He wasn't breathing hard. 



May 21, 1952 
MUCKER MERRIWELL 

THE SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE is inspecting the 
fingernails and peering behind the ears of the University of Ken- 
tucky's athletics, where, Judge Saul Streit has reported, he de- 
tected some traces of grime. It is to be hoped that the investi- 
gation is undertaken with the tolerant realization that boys 
will be boys, now as in all times past. 

It has been pointed out that man is an imperfect being and 
the alert eye will discover flaws in the greatest of our sports 
heroes. Evidence has been submitted that even the immortal 
Frank Meniwell of Yale was, for all his matchless physical gifts, 
a cheat, a braggart, a bully, a sly trickster, a card sharp, a pol- 
troon, and unkind to animals to boot. 

Further study now discloses that these facts were known to, 
or at least suspected by, his schoolmates at the very beginning 
of his undergraduate career. This is revealed in the definitive 
work on the subject, Frank Merriwell at Yale, by Burt L. Stand- 
ish, which reports the following colloquy between "the great 
and only 77 Bob Collingwood, of the varsity crew, and Paul 
Pierson, of the baseball squad, watching Harvard's freshman nine 
wallop MerriwelTs classmates. 

"I believe," says Collingwood, "Merriwell has shown up well as 
a batter in practice. 3 " 

"He certainly has/* 

**Well, I should think Old Put would use hi for his hitting, if 
for nothing else. . . . You think Merriwell is held back for rea- 
sons not known?" 

"I do." 

"Say, by jingoes!" 

What is the nature of Pierson*s suspicions? We shall see. In the 
seventh inning with the Harvard freshmen leading, 11 to 4, 
Burnham Putnam, affectionately called Old Put by the Yale 
freshmen whom he coaches, calls upon Merry as a relief pitcher. 

196 
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Almost immediately there is a flurry of betting in the stands. 
Sport Harris, a Yale undergraduate "who was always looking for 
a chance to risk something," wagers freely against MerriweU. 
Does he know something? 

"Sport Harris coolly puffed away at a black cigar, seemingly 
perfectly unconcerned, like a born gambler. He had black hair 
and a faint line of a mustache. He was rather handsome in a way, 
but he had a pronounced taste for loud neckties." 

Now Yale comes to bat, and Old Put, at MerriwelTs sly sug- 
gestion, orders the lead-off batter to get hit by a pitched ball. 
The batter is the third baseman, Uncle Blossom, a butcher in 
the field who, Frank observes, "never got a hit when one was 
wanted in aU his life." One might fairly ask why Old Put keeps 
him in there. 

One might also ask how Old Put would be regarded by Judge 
Streit, who recently accused Adolph Rupp ? Kentucky's basket- 
ball coach, of putting victory before the physical well-being of 
his players. For, instructing Blossom to take a fast ball in the 
ribs, the Yale coach insists: "Never mind if it does kill you. We 
are after scores, and a life or two is of small consequence," 

Blossom complies, reaches first base, and MerriweU is up. 
Watch closely now. "MerriweU took his place at the bat, having 
selected a bat that was a trifle over regulation length, if any- 
thing." Then as now, the rules limited the bat to a length of 
forty-two inches. But what was that to a congenital cheat? What 
is to be said of a college that indoctrinates freshmen in sportsman- 
ship by providing illegal equipment? 

Merry singles and Yale has runners on first and second with 
none out. What price Blossom's personal sacrifice now? Mem- 
well proposes, and the fat-headed Putnam approves, a double 
steal. A double steal, mind you, with runners on first and second, 
nobody out, and Yale loading up for what may be a big inning! 

Naturally, MerriweU pilfers second, but poor Blossom is re- 
tired at third. What does the showboat from Fardale Academy 
do next? He steals third! He's on second, in position to score on 
a single, and he deliberately jeopardizes what's left of the Yale 
raUy by an idiotic dash for third. 

He makes it, of course, a bootless maneuver as ever was, for 
now little Danny Griswold hits a double that might have scored 
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both Blossom and Merriwell if it hadn^t been for a certain med- 
dling buttinsky. 

Naturally, considering tibe New Haven strategy, Yale is de- 
feated. Not even MerriwelTs trickery on the mound can com- 
pensate for such doltish behavior on the bases. As to his pitch- 
ing tactics, "Frank had another trick of holding the ball in his 
hand and appearing to give his trousers a hitch, upon which he 
would deliver the ball when neither runner nor batter was ex- 
pecting him to do so." 

Obviously, Old Put is stupid, Merriwell is a sneak, the umpire 
is either blind or ignorant of the balk rule, or both, and it 
goes without saying that no Harvard man would so far demean 
himself as to protest an illegal delivery. 

Only Pierson is undeceived. "Merriwell," he concedes, "is a 
wonderful runner. I found that out last fall when I made up as 
Professor Grant and attempted to relieve him of a turkey he had 
captured somewhere out in the country. ... He slugged me 
with the turk and then skipped." 

One marvels that Pierson does not publicly unmask this thug 
and poultry thief who goes about the countryside raiding far- 
mers' hencoops. Perhaps he will later, for he says: *I have had my 
eye on him ever since lie entered Yale." 



December 12, 1952 
AND A GRASP OF MILLIONAIRES 

EVERY NOW AND THEN one of the brothers in this 
lodge, generally a rod-and-gun editor because they are the most 
erudite, manages to fill a column with a glossary of sporting 
terms and thus gets a day off so he can go shoot a fox or dynamite 
a trout This is a barmless dodge that deceives nobody and often 
entertains the reader, especially if the discussion concerns those 
agreeable collective nouns applicable to the animal kingdom. 
No matter how familiar they may be with the words, most 
people are obscurely pleased to be reminded that when Moby 
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Dick was among friends he helped make up a gam of whales, that 
several incipient fur coats at play constitute a pod of seals, that 
a flock of geese at rest are a gaggle of geese, and in flight they 
are a skein. We have also a pride of lions, a covey of quail, a yard 
of deer, an exaltation of larks, a shoal of fish, a drove of oxen, a 
pack of wolves, a swarm of bees, a farrow of pigs, a flight of swal- 
lows, a clutch of eggs, a hatch of flies, a span of mules, a herd 
of antelope and a bevy of broads. 

All these are terms in common use, to be heard bandied over 
a slug of carrot juice in practically any health bar at practically 
any hour of the day or night In addition, there are sporting 
terms of narrower circulation which have almost disappeared 
from the language. At considerable expense, an effort to restore 
them is now made here. 

For example, there is a current tendency to refer to any pack 
of basketball players as a team or squad. This is loose usage. 
Strictly speaking, a number of basketball players who are just 
standing bonily around with their knees sticking out are a 
gangle of basketball players. When they are in action, cognizant 
of the point spread and the significance thereof, they are a 
sniggle, or fix, of basketball players. 

Some collective nouns may be used in the plural or singular, 
interchangeably. One of these is the accepted term for one or 
more sports broadcasters a yammer of radio announcers. 

Baseball players, of course, employ their time in various pur- 
suits. Sometimes they collect around an umpire and squall about 
his decision. Sometimes they buttonhole the official scorer and 
tell him that the play he scored as an error yesterday should 
have been called a hit. Sometimes they sit in the hotel lobby 
and bellyache about their salaries or night games or their man- 
ager's failure to understand them. 

At all times, they are known collectively as a grouse of ball 
players. Their managers are not gregarious by nature. As a rule, 
they herd up only at World Series time and during the winter 
meetings. On such occasions they can be lumped together as a 
conceit of managers. 

The generic term for umpires varies according to the user. In 
the view of players and managers, they constitute a braille of 
umpires. Fans group them as a guilt of umpires. 
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A gangle of basketball players 



There is a sizable body of men, specializing in football and 
basketball, whose waking and sleeping hours are passed with a 
whistle clamped between their fangs. They axe a skill of referees. 

When owners of baseball clubs assemble in executive session to 
revise the waiver rule or deal with the bonus problem, they 
make up a dawdle of magnates. A sitting magnate cornered at 
contract time by one of his players is simply a niggard. 

In boxing there are three major groups a quiescence of fight- 
ers, a venality of managers, and a dissonance of commissioners. 

Other proper group-names include a doze of race stewards, a 
scheme of jockeys, a prevarication of golfers, and a vagrance of 
amateur tennis players. At any track meet the spectator may 
find a decolletage of athletes and a setting of officials, sometimes 
called a calcification. 

College football coaches, athletic directors, and presidents 
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are all covered by the single phrase a flatulence of educators. 
When editors herd together, this is called a congealing, 
As everybody knows, sports reporters in bulk constitute an 

indigence of writers. A friend insists that at certain seasons this 

species should be described as a bibulation of sports writers. As 

to that, deponent cannot testify. 



January 12, 1951 

MARKSMANSHIP AND MARTINIS 

A READER with a terrifying memory scanned recent 
confessions regarding the marksmanship of a couple of visitors 
to the King Ranch in Texas and was reminded, by contrast, of 
a much earlier report on the use of firearms. He recalled that 
some months ago some stories were told about the feats of Big 
George, a Nutmegger from Connecticut, and Little George, a 
Nova Scotian, who have entertained visitors to the annual Sports- 
men's Show in New York by shooting Alka-Seltzer tablets out 
of each other's hands. 

Inasmuch as Big George and Little George fire bullets whose 
diameter is only slightly smaller than that of an Alka-Seltzer 
tablet, their act demands a somewhat steadier aim than is re- 
quired to slay a wild turkey on the King Ranch. In order to calm 
their nerves, they have been known to consume a few scuttles 
of Martinis before an evening performance. 

As all right-thinking men know, the Martini is a sedative and 
a health-beverage that sharpens the eye, kindles the fires of 
fellowship, and inspires that abiding faith in human nature which 
a man needs if he is going to stand off and hold up an Alka-Seltzer 
tablet as a target for another man armed with a lethal weapon, 

Well, after reading about the King Ranch shooting and re- 
calling the tales concerning Big and Little George, the sub- 
scriber fell to musing about marksmanship in general. At length 
lie was moved to literary composition, and he wrote a letter. 

"I am reminded," he wrote, "of a story which my friend Gre- 
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ville Haslam, of Philadelphia, tells about an Englishman, a rubber 
planter from Negri Sembilan, whom he once met in the Islands. 

"When the conversation turned to firearms, the Britisher re- 
marked: 'Met a fellow countryman of yours some years back, a 
Mexican giving shooting exhibitions with a circus in S'pore. 
Marvelous shot, extrawrdnryl Had him out to the plantation. 
Interestin 3 chap, jolly good sort. We'd a spot of tiffin, plenty of 
stengahs whisky pegs sort of thing, yTmow and some ripping 
talk about shootin*. After quite a few pegs we went outside 
and had a shootin* contest with Smith & Wesson Specials, thirty- 
eight 

"'First I held up a Straits dollar T^out as big as a sovereign 
and he shot it out of my fingers. Then he held up a Straits dollar. 
I shot it out of his fingers. Jolly good. Had a stengah on it Then 
I held up a half-dollar. He hit it He held one up. I hit it. 
Most gratifyin*. Had some stengahs. Talked a bit. Found a 
shilling in my pocket, held it up. Mexican jobbie shot it out 
clean. He dug up a shilling, held it up, I hit it. 

" *Went back indoors for more whisky, more talk. Frightfully 
good companion, frightfully keen. But the stalemate bothered 
me. Couldn't just leave it there, ylcnow, not tidy. Finally, late 
in the afternoon, I invited him out again to finish the match. 

* He held up a peseta coin about as big as your dime and I 
hit it clean. Then I held up a peseta. Beggar shot me through 
the palm of the hand/ 

"The Britisher stared moodily at his scarred palm, drained his 
brandy-and-soda, and muttered: TCxtrawrdnry! Can't understand 
it. MustVe been a defective cartridge.' 

"Grev says the limey was a wonderful shot, but his neighbors 
complained of his practice of filling himself with brandy and 
then lying on his bed and shooting the tails off the little lizards 
on the walls and ceiling. For one thing, the walls were thin. For 
another, the lizards were esteemed, being useful in those parts 
for destroying insects. 

"And for still another, it was not infrequently the case that 
the lizards were invisible to everyone except the Britisher." 



November 23, 1949 

BIRDS AND DOGS 

THE SUN -was shining when the call came to get 
up, and you wouldn't have believed it could be that cold. Already 
the crowd was gathered downstairs, a whole flock o guys and 
dolls who'd got up early to run their dogs. 

This was to be a field trial for retrievers, a sort of rehearsal 
for dogs that have qualified to compete in the National Re- 
triever Championship to be held at Westhampton, L.L, on De- 
cember 2, 3, and 4. There will be nineteen dogs in the nationals. 
Eight of those eligible were being worked out in this training 
trial. 

The cars pulled into a big field alongside the ocean. There 
were station wagons built with small compartments in the 
rear for dogs, and there were others that carried pens full of 
pheasants and ducks. A man took pheasants from the pens and 
stuffed them into two sacks. 

Two dogs were brought up to the line and made to sit behind 
their handler. Out front of them a pheasant was released, and a 
gunner on the left shot the bird. Then another pheasant was 
released, and shot by a gunner on the right. The dogs watched 
eagerly, but sat still just behind their handler. 

On signal from the judge the handler swung his arm pointing 
toward the spot where one of the birds had dropped. One dog 
rushed off as directed, found the dead bird instantly., and brought 
it back to the handler. Then he sat again until the handler sent 
him after the other bird. He dashed off, scoured through the 
weeds briefly, found the bird, and retrieved it. 

One after another the dogs were brought up to the line and 
sent out to retrieve dead birds. They were always worked in pairs, 
one being sent out to get the bird and the other being required 
to sit quietly alongside the handler as a matter of discipline. 

The gunners always killed two birds. It was up to the dog to 
mark the spot where each pheasant fell and remember -where 
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the other one was when be went out to get the first bird. 
Watching, you'd mark the places where each bird fell, then you'd 
get so interested in the dog's search for the first one that you'd 
forget the location of the second. The dogs didn't forget, 
though. As soon as they brought in the first bird they would 
head directly for the other. Their memory was considerably 
better than that of the average sports writer. 

Most of the dogs were handled by Cotton Pershall, a pro. He 
never spoke to the animals at least, not so you could hear him. 
He gave them signals with a whistle. A short blast meant "Sit." 
If a dog got off the line, Cotton would call him with the whistle. 
The dog would wheel and look back at the handler, who would 
gesture to the right or left or wave the dog farther out or 
beckon him in. The dog would respond immediately to the 
signals. 

When the land work on pheasants had been completed and 
each dog had had a run, the party moved to the seashore for the 
water work. It had been pleasant leaning against a car and soak- 
ing up sunshine with the machine to break the wind, but on the 
reedy beach it was bitterly cold. 

Decoys were set out in the water to simulate real hunting 
conditions. Very young dogs will retrieve the wooden ducks, 
but these were all champions, and they paid no attention to 
the stoolies. Ducks were released and shot by the official guns. 
It was a relief to everybody when no ducks were missed. One 
pheasant had flown away unshot, and everybody had shuddered, 
because those birds cost $3.75 apiece. 

One of the ducks tossed up for a dog named Golden Kid he 
was a golden retriever, though most of those in the field were 
Labradors was only crippled by the gun. While the Golden Kid 
was marking the fail of the second duck, this one swam behind 
a boat moored to the far shore of a creek where they were work- 
ing. 

The Golden Kid scoured the far shore remorselessly, hunting 
for the cripple. He worked alongside the boat. He hunted through 
the weeds. Time and again he walked down to a small dock over 
the water and sniffed along its edges. Filially he found the bird 
beneath the dock and swam back with it in his mouth, not a 
feather rumpled. That's one of the reasons for breeding and 
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training retrievers; they bring back the cripples that a hunter 
wouldn't get otherwise and would leave in the water to die. 

When the water trial was finished, they tested the dogs in a 
blind retrieve. A man drove a car to the far side of the field and, 
unseen by the dogs, planted a bird in deep cover. Then a bird 
was tossed up and shot within easy sight of the dog. The re- 
triever was not allowed to go for the bird he had seen fall. 
Working entirely by his handler's directions, he had to go across 
field first and get the hidden bird before retrieving the one he 
had seen. 

It was astonishing how well the dogs behaved. Nobody's got 
children who would do as well. At the end the judges said the 
winner was Bracken's Sweet, a Labrador owned by Daniel E. 
Pomeroy, of Englewood, New Jersey, and handled by Cotton 
Pershall. Second place went to BrignalTs Gringo, owned and 
handled by Clifford H. Brignall, of Long Beach, California. 
Sweet was winner of the national in 1947. Gringo was national 
champion in 1948, You couldn't have spotted them more aptly. 



October 28, 1950 
ON BECOMING ENTANGLED 

FOR EVER so many years now, commercial air-line 
companies have hugged to their breasts the warm and golden 
dream that some day, some bright day, they would replace the 
horse. This week their opportunity arrived. Seaboard & Western 
Airlines, Inc., a firm engaged in hauling goods and goodies back 
and forth across the Atlantic, has been asked to replace a horse 
with $250,000. 

The invitation was extended in the State Supreme Court by a 
syndicate of horsemen including Arthur B. Hancock, Harry F. 
Guggenheim, John D. Hertz, Henry C. Phipps, William Wood- 
ward, and Grant A. Dorland, all of whom are gentlemen of 
considerable repute both at Belmont Park and around the First 
National. That is to say, they all like horses instinctively and, 
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not wishing to be considered odd, have cultivated a tolerance 
if not a downright affection for $250,000. Which is a cuddly 
and succulent and lovable sum. 

It may be recalled that a couple of years ago the Messrs. Han- 
cock, Guggenheim, Hertz, Phipps, Woodward, and Dorland 
made up a bundle of $220,000, which they paid to Marcel 
Boussac, the Warren Wright of France, for a stallion named 
Djelal, by Djebel out of Melusine. They meant to bring the 
horse to America and place him in stud at Mr. Hancock's Clai- 
borne Stud outside Paris, Kentucky. 

En route from France in a Seaboard & Western plane, Djelal 
got took with what used to be called a car fit in the dear, dark 
days of the steam cars presumably "fuselage fit" is the proper 
medical term today and died. Wherefor the bereaved syndicate 
is suing the air line for damages of one quarter of a million po- 
tatoes. 

This was not, of course, the only time an intelligent horse 
gazed down upon the top side of a cloud, decided that the 
scenery stank, and gave expression to his feelings. A beast named 
Retintin, being flown up from South America, stalked into the 
pilofs compartment as the plane droned over the Caribbean 
and indicated a desire to take over the controls. 

As reported at the time by Mr. Joe H. Palmer, the pilot 
studied the ground rules as laid down by Happy Chandler and 
Pan American, scanned the bylaws of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, riffled through the articles of the Warsaw Con- 
vention governing international air transportation, and found 
no specific instructions on how to manage an airship with a 
torse in his lap. He therefore turned around and flew back to 
South America and dumped the horse out on the ground. Re- 
tintin then came north by ship. 

The purchasers of Djelal, however, blame the air line for the 
horse's death. Their suit declares that Seaboard & Western 
"wilfully and knowingly transported said stallion within the 
confines of the uncompartmented fuselage in such close proximity 
to a number of dogs of various breeds, which were unfamiliar 
and strange to said stallion, that said dogs could readily be seen 
and heard by said stallion. 

"While airborne," the complaint continues, "said stallion be- 
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came unnerved and emotionally upset by the presence of, and 
the disturbance created by the barking of, said dogs to such 
an extent that said stallion became fractious, struggled violently, 
reared, plunged, thrashed about, became entangled and fell, 
thereby sustaining fatal injuries." 

The horse was dead when the plane reached London. 

It would be, of course, improper and unfair to prejudge such a 
case here, and there is no disposition to do so. It may be per- 
missible, however, to say it is not difficult to understand the 
feelings of a horse in circumstances such as have been described. 
It happens that we have a barking dog in our house and there 
have been occasions when the lady in residence became unnerved 
and emotionally upset by the presence of, and the disturbance 
created by the barking of, said dog to such an extent that said 
lady became fractious, struggled violently, reared, plunged, 
thrashed about, and became entangled. There have been other 
occasions when the barking of said dog has had similar effect 
upon others: namely, Mr. Garges, the laundry man; Mr. Geron- 
imo, who does dry cleaning and shoe repairs; Jesse, the grocers 
boy; and the nice man who delivers the beer. 

All have, in their turn, become unnerved and emotionally 
upset, become fractious, struggled violently, reared, plunged, 
thrashed about, and become entangled. And that's saying noth- 
ing of the mailman; of Mr. Smith, the plumber; or of the two 
small boys whom said dog gnawed on slightly (though, as a matter 
of fact, both small boys were eminently ripe for gnawing and it 
would be a poor dog indeed that couldn't recognize the fact 
and take appropriate action). 

This, mind you, is a dog of only one breed and not a dog of 
various breeds like those described in the lawsuit, and said dog 
is neither unfamiliar nor strange to said lady, said laundry man, 
said dry cleaner, said grocer's boy, said beer man, said mailman, 
said plumber, and said small boys. Yet in his small, ambitious way 
he has caused all of them to become fractious, etc. He is a ster- 
ling creature, ideal for chasing badgers or for a walk in the woods, 
but not exactly the companion you would choose for a trans- 
atlantic flight 

On the other hand, one wonders what manner of temperamental 
prima donna this stallion, Djelal, must have been. If the yapping 
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of a few dogs of various breeds gave him the vapors, how might 
he have reacted at Jamaica when thousands of dogs of unnum- 
bered breeds started booing Arcaro? The very thought of it 
causes one to become entangled. 



March i, 1951 Key West, Florida 
RAUL'S FINNY FRIENDS 

IN THIS RACKET you are always meeting people like 
Hirsch Jacobs, who used to train pigeons and now trains horses, 
and people who train dogs, and people like Clyde Beatty, who 
trains lions, and people like Ray Arcel, who trains men. Today 
provided the first opportunity to meet a man who trains fish. 

His name is Raul Vasquez. He is a small, courtly man with 
graying hair who was born in Key West and has lived here ever 
since, except when he was in transit running rum from Cuba 
during prohibition days. He teaches fish and turtles to come 
swimming eagerly over to him when he calls them by name, 
climb up on his knee like Sonny Boy, eat out of his hands, and 
then lie there, contentedly licking their chops, until he puts 
them back in the water. 

Raul was found this morning in his tiny house beside the ocean. 
The house is filled with (a) sea shells, (b) tremendous ebony 
furniture from China, some of it three hundred years old, 
which he bought at auction from the estate of the late Charles M. 
Schwab, the steel tycoon, and (c) scrapbooks of cartoons by 
Robert Ripley and newspaper and magazine clippings written 
by authors who have seen him cuddling his fish. Because of ill 
health, he recently sold the club he used to operate here, in- 
cluding the fish and their swimming pool, and the new owners 
made chowder of his chums. So he hasn't any finny friends at the 
moment, but he was willing to talk about them. 

"You train 'em same as you'd train a dog or any other animal," 
he said. "If a dog walked past you in that chair and you kicked 
him, why, next time he came in the room he'd stay away from 
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you, but feed him every time and he 11 always come when you 
call. Well, you start feeding a fish, and every time you feed her 
you caU her by the same name. After a while she'll be sticking 
her head up and taking a piece of shrimp or something out of 
your fingers. 

'Then I reach down underneath and tickle her a little and 
lift her up in my hands and get her to eat out of the water. It 
takes time to make a fish eat out of water because it's hard for 
her to do. She'll lie quiet in my hands, but if I handed her over 
to you, she'd start flopping and squirm back into the water 
because she'd know it wasn't me. 

Td pull a scale off her nose here and make a place where I 
could write her name on her. The turtles, I'd put their names on 
the bottom of the shell. Td show the visitors a list of all the 
names and they'd pick the one I should call. I'd call her, and 
just that one alone would swim over to me. 

"The best compliment I ever had, there was this man worked 
twenty-nine years in the Fish and Wildlife Service. He fed one 
of my fish every day for a week and got her taking the shrimp 
from his hands. He told me: Tfou have made me the biggest liar 
in the world. In all my books I've written that fish can't hear 
and have no brains and can t be taught to eat from the fingers in 
less than thirty days. Now I got to change all my books/ 

"You hear how when you're fishing you'll scare the fish if you 
talk. Bull. Lots of times I've taken a party boat out for bottom 
fishing and the fish wouldn't bite but I could see 'em down below 
us. I'd take a club and pound on the side of the boat, throw a 
little bait in, and pretty soon we'd be hauling 'em in. The noise 
attracts 'em because they're curious, just like children or other 
animals. 

"Lots of times IVe been down seventy-five, a hundred feet in 
a diver's helmet and some little fish would keep swimming around 
and around the helmet, and every time she passed the window 
she'd look in to see what it was. Finally she'd bump her nose 
against the glass. 'Oh, glass,' she'd say, and then she'd know what 
it was and be satisfied and go away. 

"You get so you know fish. There was a man in my club told 
me he'd made seven trips to Florida and spent I don't know how 
much money trying to catch one sailfish. I said: Tfou pay me 
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thiry-five dollars a day for seven days, even if we catch the sail 
the first day, and 111 guarantee to get you one.* He said that 
was okay, but when I told him we wouldn't start until ten the 
next morning, he thought I was crazy. 

~ *Never mind/ I told him, Tve got one tied up and anchored 
out there and we can get him any time. When we do, you've got 
to hang your drawers up on the mast for a signal/ What I didn't 
tell him, I'd been seeing a sailfish sleeping in the shade of the 
American Shoals lighthouse every day, waiting for the sardines to 
come in on the reefs for his dinner. I hadn't tried for him because 
I'd been taking out parties that wanted action, and when they 
want action you give 'em amberjack and barracuda and groupers. 

**Well, we went out and I saw the sailfish laying there in the 
shade. I threw a line over and brought it past him and I saw him 
move, so I knew we*d get him. I gave the rod to the man and 
said: *Now, he's hit the bait. Keep your line slack until I holler 
to pull. Can you feel him?* He said yes, he thought he could feel 
something. 

"I said: TuUT and I helped frnm yank the rod, and we got the 
hook in good. I let the rod go and told him to play the fish. The 
hook was in too deep and the sailfish only jumped twice, but 
you never saw anybody so excited as this man. His wife told me 
he had heart trouble. She said he wouldn't die, but she gave me 
a pill for him to put under his tongue, and I put the pill out on 
the deck. 

"When we brought the fish in we don't use a gaff; the boy 
I had would grab it by the bill and get the other hand under- 
neath and lift it in this man fell back in the cockpit gasping 
and I thought he was dying. I forgot where I'd put the pill, and 
it seemed like an hour before I found it and shoved it in his 
mouth. 

"I came tearing back into port so fast we forgot to hang up 
the drawers. When we got back, the man was all right again 
and wanted me to take him out some more. I said no, never 
again. He wasn't going to drop dead in my boat." 



September 20, 1951 

MOIST MERMAID 

FLORENCE CHADWICK, the seagoing secretary from 
San Diego, came to lunch with her dark hair wet. Last year she 
swam the English Channel from Cap Gris-Nez to Dover in the 
fastest time ever made by a woman, breaking the record set by 
Gertrude Ederle a quarter century before. A week ago she swam 
back from Dover to the French village of Sangatte in sixteen 
hours twenty-two minutes. Of two hundred and fifty persons 
who have tried it the hard way from England to France, she is 
the seventh to succeed, and the only woman. 

"And today/' she said, patting her hair, "I swam the Hudson." 

"Lengthwise?" a guest asked. 

"The Hudson pool," Miss Chadwick said. "In the Henry Hudson 
Hotel. That's how I train. I tie a rope around my waist and 
fasten it to the edge of the pool and just keep swimming in one 
place for three hours or so." 

Miss Chadwick was the only deep-sea swimmer present. But 
a deep-Martini diver came up for air and inquired: "Why does 
anybody want to swim the Channel?" 

"Because it's there," the lady said. 'It's a challenge. People 
think it's a publicity stunt, but it isn't. I wish people would 
come to regard it as they used to, as a sporting event." 

When they sat down to lunch, the chair beside Miss Chadwick 
was occupied by Colonel Eddie Eagan, chairman of the New York 
State Athletic Commission. Colonel Eagan saw who his neighbor 
was and blushed. In New York, boxing commissioners do not 
fraternize with athletes who go into the water. 

"When did you discover you had a swimming daughter?" a 
man across the table asked Miss Chadwick's mother. 

"When Florence was nine. She won a six-mile race out home.* 

'"You couldn't have guessed it from my first race, when I was 
six,** Florence said. "Remember? There were seven in the race 
and I was seventh a bad seventh." 

211 
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"We have a restaurant out home/' Mrs. Chadwick said. "We 
opened it for Florence's sake. It seats two hundred and fifty peo- 
ple. But Florence said: 'This place is too cramped for me. Ill see 
you later.' Next thing we knew, she was in Saudi Arabia working 
for an oil company. In the restaurant she'd been showing boys 
from Standard Oil to their tables, and she got the idea from them. 
We didn't know it, but she'd had the Channel on her mind a 
long time. From Arabia she went to Rasiel Mishaab, where she 
trained in the Persian Gulf." 

"All this ocean travel without boats, Miss Chadwick what's 
the idea? Are you a poor sailor?" 

"On planes and ships," tie lady said, "I'm always ill unless I 
take seasickness pills. I've never been ill in the water until this 
time. 

"You see, it's the currents on the French coast that make the 
swim from England to France so much harder than the other 
way. Much of the time you simply can't get through to reach 
the shore in France. 

"We wanted -a neap tide instead of a spring tide. We waited 
ten weeks in Dover, and whenever the weather was right we'd 
learn there was a spring tide. The little children in Dover were 
so cute. There's quite a steep incline on the beach there, and they 
knew my father they all called him Pop had a weak heart. So 
when we'd leave the beach, the children would all get behind 
Pop Chadwick and push him up the incline. 

"After waiting so long, we started after ten o'clock one night 
in heavy fog. After three hours I was violently ill from carbon 
monoxide from the boat's exhaust. Because of the fog I had to 
stay too close to the boat. At the fourth hour I took a sea- 
sickness pill. The big boat put out a rowboat to stay with me, 
and pulled away so I wouldn't have to breathe the fumes. At 
ten hours I took another pill and felt better. 

'With a mile and a half to go, the currents changed. Now the 
question was: should we go with the current, or was I strong 
enough to go in through it? If we went with the current for 
Cap Gris-Nez and I didn't get in there, I'd be swept past the 
cape and never get in. So I went on through. 

1 couldn't stay long. I'd landed without a passport. No pockets 
in my swim suit." 
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"And after that/' she was asked, "what next? Will you swim 
the Channel lengthwise, or make the round trip non-stop?" 

"I might try the Strait of Gibraltar/' she said. "No woman's 
ever made it." 



January 22, 1950 
TIMBER, COME HOME 

THERE WAS a piece in the paper a week or so ago 
about the hunt from Larger Cross Roads, New Jersey, which 
was halted by nightfall after a chase of twenty-two miles. The 
fox, it seems, led the pack across country and along busy high- 
ways where it took a weaving course through the tangled 
traffic in a deliberate and successful effort to confuse the scent 

Reynard got away because he was more at home among Sunday 
drivers than were any of his pursuers. Chances are it would have 
been different if Timber had been in the hunt. There is no fox 
more traffic-wise than Timber. 

Timber is a hunter owned by Mr. David Camerer, a reformed 
Dartmouth tackle currently occupied with knocking the mag- 
azine business in the head. If the magazine business knows what 
it is about, it will insist that Mr. Camerer convert this true 
tale about Timber into a fiction yarn that will top Lassie, Come 
Home, Eric Knight's classic about the home-loving collie. 

Mr. Camerer lives up in the woods off High Ridge Road some 
three and a hah miles above North Stamford, Connecticut One 
Saturday Mr. Camerer, having forsworn vulpicide for the cold 
months, rode Timber to winter quarters on a farm on Westover 
Road, seven miles south along the Merrirt Parkway. Timber had 
never been over this country before. 

Next day Mr. Camerer dropped by for a visit. Timber was 
doing swell. He had made friends with a pony, and the two were 
romping happily in a big pasture. His owner went home at peace 
with the world. 

About six thirty that Sunday evening there came a phone 
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call reporting that the pony had shown up for supper but Timber 
hadn't checked in. 

"He's a great tease," Mr. Camerer chuckled. "Probably hiding 
out somewhere just for deviltry. Don't worry, I'll be down 
tomorrow to bawl him out." 

At eight thirty the phone rang again. It was the desk ser- 
geant of Precinct 2, Stamford. Did Mr. Camerer own a horse? 
"I do/' Dave said. "Whose tulip beds is he trampling?" 
"Nobody's," the sergeant said, '"but the state troopers phoned. 
The Merritt Parkway patrol reports a big brown horse with 
black legs heading north on the parkway. They can't catch 
him/- 
It was a foggy night and this, remember, was Sunday, with 
cars howling south along the four-lane expressway in bumper- 
to-bumper formation. It requires little imagination to appreciate 
the sensations of motorists who, straining through the fog, 
suddenly discovered a riderless horse plowing and weaving north 
against the armored current. The sensations of the horse, too, 
for that matter, 

For maybe five minutes after the sergeant's call, Mr. Camerer 




"\ . . a big brown horse heading norih 
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scrambled through the house grabbing outer clothing, hunting 
for car keys, searching for a flashlight. In that time the phone 
rang twice. 

"That horse of yours is approaching the High Ridge Road 
turnoff. Traffic heavy, visibility low.'* 

"He's headed up High Ridge Road. Two prowl cars following." 

Mr. Camerer got outside and drove to the crest of Cedarwood 
Road. There he encountered two police cars. "If you're Mr. 
Camerer/' a cop said, "you might know the horse that just went 
into that field." 

In the beam of a flashlight Timber was discovered grazing 
tranquilly in his own pasture. There was not a scratch, not a 
pimple, on him. He was not even sweating. 

Timber is described as a spirited jumper standing sixteen hands 
one inch, part Cleveland bay, part Irish, and judging from his 
beam part Borden's. How, Mr. Camerer wants to know, do you 
break a horse like that to winter quarters? 

The answer is obvious. You turn him over to Mr. Hirsch 
Jacobs, the horse-trainer who in his youth handled "homing 
pigeons. 



January 24, 1950 
FOX HUNT, KENTUCKY STYLE 

MENTION HAS BEEN MADE here of the recent hunt 
that took out from Larger Cross Roads, New Jersey, followed 
a vulpine relative of Branch Rickey twenty-two miles across 
hedge and down trafficked highway until nightfall, by which 
time horses, hounds, and hunters were so exhausted that vans 
had to be called to cart them home. 

When it was over and noses and muzzles were counted, one 
hound was missing. An authority on fox hunting, Kentucky 
style, read about this and shrugged. "Nothing to be worried 
about/' he said. "The dawg'll be back," He paused reflectively. 
"I suppose," he said, "it was a $150 dawg. Got to be, if he's lost." 
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He explained that in Kentucky, where the hounds hunt by 
themselves and their owners sit sensibly around a jug beside a 
campfire, at least one dog gets lost on every run. In Kentucky, 
fox hunting is a night sport. The pack is taken to a likely spot 
and released with instructions to go chase a fox, and the intrepid 
huntsmen then squat beside the flames and listen, taking such 
nourishment as mood and climate dictate. 

From afar comes the excited yelping of the hounds. 

'That's old Spot," a sportsman says exultantly, cocking an 
ear. "Just about comin' acrost Crazy Woman Ridge.'* 

At length they call the dogs in, but they don't all come. Whis- 
tle and shout and search as they may, they fail to turn up 




They cfon'f all come. 
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that liver-and- white pup of Fribble's. They, all take a slug and 
go home, none of them less worried than the stray's owner. 

"Had a real good run," he tells his wife, who is getting up to 
make breakfast for the kids when he arrives home. "Lost me a 
$150 dawg, though/' 

Next day in town he is extraordinarily cheerful telling about 
his misfortune. A stranger would marvel at the equanimity of 
a man who'd lost such valuable property, but a stranger wouldn't 
realize that Kentuckians never lose a dog worth less than $150. 

Neither would a stranger be in a position to ask how the value 
had been established. If he were, he would discover that the 
owner had not actually paid $150 for the dog. He had, instead, 
got him free as the choice-of-litter out of a female that had 
been acquired in a swap for an over-and-under shotgun taken 
in payment of a bad debt from a fanner who had obtained the 
gun in exchange for a bull calf belonging to a man who had 
traded a Redfield surrey formerly drawn by a whiteface mare 
whose breeder had once been understood to say she was such a 
well-loved family pet he wouldn't part with her for $150, or 
anyway, he wouldn't hardly. 

Another reason for the owner's serenity is that he knows 
from experience what's going to happen. It should be explained 
that it was no wilderness where his dog was lost. Fox bunting, 
Kentucky style, is conducted over settled country. Devotees of 
the sport, seeking territory for their operations, are wont to 
approach a farmer and ask if he's been having any trouble with 
foxes. 

"A little," he says. 'They get a pullet now and then." 

"How about letting us hunt your land?" they ask. "Clean 'em 
out for you." 

He says sure, whereupon they import carloads of voracious, 
fast-breeding foxes from the Northwest and turn 'em loose on 
his property, which is shortly overrun with the critters. 

Well, the owner of the lost dog puts an ad in the Lexington 
Leader describing his animal and offering a reward. Within 
twenty-four hours his phone rings. 

"Mist' Fribble," a voice says, "you been lookin' for a dawg?" 

He had. 

"Spotty kinda dawg wid a lop hear?" the voice asks. "Been a 
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dawg like that hangin' round here two-three days. Been chasin* 
him off, but he won't go 'way. Tell you what, Mist' Pribble, 
111 go out right now see if I can ketch that dawg. Reckon you 
must want him pretty bad." 

Inside an hour the hound is brought home by a resident of the 
settled country where the hunt was conducted. The reward 
is paid, and the hound is now worth $155, for the same reason 
that a fifteen-dollar hat increases twenty-five cents in value 
every time you get it out of a checkroom. 

The hound is healthy and happy on his return, though maybe 
a mite dusty. Might even have a shred of cornhusk clinging to 
his coat. This does not, however, constitute legal proof that 
during the hunt he came upon a man with a handful of ham- 
burger who coaxed him into a comcrib for two-three days. 



February 15, 1950 
DACHSHUND MAN 

A WIRE-HAIRED fox terrier named Exchequer of 
Wildoaks was swearing foully at another named Tempo of Crack- 
Dale. Seemed to be calling him an old basset One was disinclined 
to blame Exchequer for his display of temper. His handler, 
exhibiting him to a judge in the Westminster Kennel Club's 
seventy-fourth show, had just lifted him onto a table by his 
tail, which would get on practically anybody's nerves. 

Little white sealyhams posed near by, all frozen in identical 
attitudes like models for a Scotch whisky advertisement. In 
another ring were parti-colored cocker spaniels, brushed and 
combed and primped, with such luxuriantly feathered legs 
they might have been wearing chaps borrowed from the ward- 
robe of a Gene Autry film. Beyond them, St. Bernards paced 
in a circle as in a pony ring. All wore thick fur coats like spectators 
at <a Yale-Harvard football game, but, unlike the Yales and Har- 
vards, carried no casks of rum. 

All over the floor of Madison Square Garden, dogs endeavored 
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to strike postures, and disappointed owners tried not to strike 
judges. Feelings run high at Westminster, the World Series of 
American dog shows. 

Packed in almost jellied masses around each ring were fanciers 
of whatever breed was being shown there. The dog-show fan is 
a curious critter. A football enthusiast, even if he'd played guard 
in college, would not go to a game and watch nothing but the 
guards. Yet a beagle man will stand transfixed for hours ob- 
livious of everything in the joint save a procession of sad-eyed 
mutts that look just alike to a rabbit, anyway. 

Near the circle where dachshunds were showing, there was 
a man in a plaid jacket with a metal dachshund in his lapel and 
a man in a checkered vest with a similar badge. A small dachs- 
hund man of maybe eleven had struck up an acquaintance with a 
dachshund lady who was identifying the handlers for him, ex- 
plaining that this one specialized in miniatures and so on. 

"Look," the boy said excitedly, putting a soiled finger on a 
line in the catalogue identifying one of the dogs in the ring as a 
son of Ch. Gunther von Marienlust. "Same as my dog." 

"You mean you have a brother of that one?" the lady asked. 
"No," the kid said, "but that name is on my dog's papers. Just 
a long-lost relative, I guess/' 

The kid was fascinated watching the judging. 'That's what 
I'm going to do," he said. "I think 111 give up writing and be 
a judge." 

A man near him grinned. "You might try writing one more 
year before you decide," he said. 

Judges would fascinate anybody. They do not, like dogs, 
breed to type. On first glance at Mr. Albert E. Van Court, who 
was ogling the dachshunds, you would pick him for a bull-mastiff 
man. He has the size and erect carriage for one of the taller 
breeds. And in the next ring a distinguished old gent eying the 
boxers had the magnificent mustachios one associates with 
schnauzers. 

Each judge, like each dog, has his own style of going. Some 
squint, some scowl, some are squatters and peerers, some pace, 
some prowl. Mr. Van Court is a chin-scratcher and a wind-sucker. 
Scanning the contestants, he cups a fist at his lips and sucks 
through it, making a kissing sound thus: "mwfst, mwfst, mwfst" 
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the magnificent mustachlos one associates with schnavzers. 



There was one dachshund in a group of three that looked like 
the best to an unpracticed eye, but he wouldn't behave for 
the man handling him. A lady, presumably his owner, took over 
and he wouldn't behave for her, either. Wouldn't walk as led, 
wouldn't hold a pose. Mr. Van Court picked him second. 

After they left the ring the lady and man and dog stopped 
in the corridor outside. There the dog posed beautifully. 

"Perfect, Harry," the lady said. "Don t it break your heart?" 

In the basement, where the contestants await their turn in 
the ring, there were maybe a thousand dogs chained in small 
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stalls, about half of them sharing their stalls with humans. Many 
snoozed on beds of straw. A miniature dachshund dozed in the 
lap of a platinum blonde who chewed gum relentlessy and gazed 
blankly back at passers-by. 

The breeds are grouped downstairs the short-eared Bedling- 
tons ("They look like sheep/' a kid said); jowly, asthmatic bull- 
dogs that could play the lead in John Galsworth/s Old English 
any night; Scotties ("They got eyebrows like John L. Lewis," 
a man said); a Boston terrier in a crimson turtle-neck sweater, 
looking like the Harvard captain of '97; the Great Pyrenees, 
which look like polar bears; bloodhounds, with the bleary eyes 
of morning newspapermen; the bored and speechless basenjis. 

"Want some scandal?" a man said. "Two dogs were excused 
from the ring for having too much powder." 

Ladies may, but show dogs may not conceal their flaws with 
make-up. 



May 28, 1950 
YACHTING, OR MAYBE CROQUET 

EVERY LITTLE WHILE some muscular hero pops 
down to Baltimore to be repaired by Dr. George Bennett, of 
Johns Hopkins. This sort of thing has become such a familiar 
story the halt and lame of sports have been shuffling off to Bal- 
timore for so long now and in such numbers that a newspaper 
reader might be excused if he got the notion that Dr. Bennett 
had invented the practice of medicine. 

The notion would not be entirely accurate. Even before Dr. 
Bennett won his enviable and deserved reputation for reman- 
ding athletes, there was a clear connection between Baltimore 
and medical matters, as is shown by a tale told by Mr. Dave 
Woods. Mr. Woods, who is prefect of discipline in the Pimlico 
press box, insists it is a sports story, though he is not sure whether 
it belongs under the heading of yachting or croquet. 

Its hero is Captain Lyle Blanchard, a friend of Mr. Woods, a 
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long-time resident of Baltimore, and a rugged descendant o the 
Blanchards of Maine, an old seafaring family. 

Many years ago, before the age of steam or penicillin, Captain 
Blanchard was master of a sailing ship off the Chilean coast. The 
craft had no wireless, no ice, no ship's doctor; nothing, in fact, 
but canvas and cargo and a rough, tough crew recruited and 
occasionally shanghaied from many ports. 

Three or four days out from port, a great brute of a Norwegian 
deckhand came down with acute appendicitis. The fellow was 
in critical condition, and in agony. But no one knew how to 
help him. 

At length the skipper found in his cabin a medical primer. 
There were instructions and diagrams showing how to perform 
routine surgery, including an appendectomy. Captain Blanchard 
went into action. 

He had the sailmaker sterilize needles and thread. The cook 
sharpened and sterilized knives and scrubbed up the largest of 
his galley tables. Captain Blanchard ordered the ship's carpenter 
to stand by with a carpenter's maul, a hefty wooden mallet 
suitable for playing croquet or hammering dowel pins through 
bulkheads. Then Captain Blanchard dug into his own locker for 
a bottle of his strongest and blackest rum. 

The patient was carried into the galley, and medication was 
administered in large, jolting dollops. As consciousness ebbed, he 
was stretched on -the table with the carpenter at his head. At 
a sign from Captain Blanchard, the carpenter raised his maul and 
applied an anesthetic. 

Captain Blanchard laid hold of a knife, took a quick glance at 
the chart in his primer, and began the initial incision. He was 
working with swift, sure-handed caution when the big Nor- 
wegian groaned. 
The skipper nodded. 
"PokkP went the carpenter's mallet 

The operation consumed about half an hour, with occasional 
pauses for additional anesthesia. At last the appendix was out 
and the sailmaker began stitching the patient together. The 
rum bottle was upended into the sufferer, the cook cleared his 
table and polished his knives, the carpenter stowed his maul, the 
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seaman was rolled into his bunk, and the captain returned to the 
bridge with his textbook under his arm. 

Lars lived, slowly regaining strength in the several weeks be- 
fore the ship made port. When the ship put to sea again, however, 
Captain Blanchard discovered that his patient was not on board. 
Could the operation have failed, after all? Had the man suffered 
a relapse? The skipper made inquiries among his crew. 

"Nothing like that/' a sailor reassured him. "He complained 
about pains in his head. He went to a doctor ashore and found 
out he had a fractured skull. They've got him in a hospital now, 
patching his head together." 

"As I say," Mr. Woods concludes, "my friend Captain Blanchard 
still lives here in Baltimore in a shore job, not as a surgeon at 
Johns Hopkins.' 7 



June 6, 1950 
TWO DAYS BEFORE THE MAST 

FIRST THE VISITOR saluted the quarterdeck and asked 
permission of Commodore DeCoursey Fales to come aboard. 
Then he clambered up the ladder and over the side of the 
schooner Nina at her anchorage off City Island. Then he fell down 
the companionway, removing large tracts of pelt from hip, elbow, 
and spine. It was then that the commodore discovered how much 
help he was going to get from this quarter toward winning the 
New York Yacht Club's annual race from Matinicock Point to Port 
Jefferson and back. 

"Companionway" is the last nautical term that will be used 
in this essay, which is written by an authority to whom the 
word "shroud" means something to be avoided until the very 
last moment. For landlocked readers, a companionway can be 
defined as a steep ladder leading down from the back porch to 
the basement with in the case of Nina Oriental rugs at the 
bottom, which help break a fall. 
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The Matinicock to Port Jefferson race, started a few years 
ago by Commodore Fales when he was skipper of the Yacht Club, 
is a fifty-mile shakedown for the 635-mile Newport-to-Bernmda 
race two weeks later. The boats sail twenty-five miles out Long 
Island Sound one day and come back the next, and the one with 
the best corrected time for both legs is the winner. 

The Nina, which may be the greatest racing schooner ever 
built, is the twenty-two-year-old darling of the commodore's 
heart. She has been winning trophies since her maiden victory 
in 1928, when she sailed 3,900 miles to Santander, Spain, in 
twenty-four days. She is fifty-nine feet over-all, has two masts, 
and carries more drygoods than Macy's. 

Well, she took out from City Island on an overcast morning, 
carrying her skipper and Mrs. Fales, a professional crew of three, 
the visitor, and three other gentlemen athletic enough to rush 
around yanking on the proper ropes while leaping over the inert 
guest. 

Nine joined the fleet off Matinicock and, like the rest, cruised 
up and down the starting line. A brisk breeze from the south- 
west hummed in her rigging, and foam hissed along her lee rail. 
Overlooking the starting line is the old J. Pierpont Morgan man- 
sion, now occupied by deserving party members from Moscow. 
It is for them to say whether Red Square ever offers a spectacle 
of such opulent beauty as thirty capitalistic yachts jockeying 
for a start with all sails set and their great potbellied spinnakers 
swelling toward the sky. 

Ten minutes before the start, the committee-boat sounded 
a warning. Commodore Fales and Ernest Ratsey snapped on 
stop watches. From now on, they would check the time to the 
second in an effort to bring Nina across the line in the instant 
the starting gun sounded. As the seconds ticked off, tension 
grew like weeds. 

All of a sudden the race was on and the boats went away in 
howling confusion, like thirty lady motorists bearing down on 
a single pedestrian. To Ninas left was Baruna, with somebody 
aboard hollering like a banshee for the boats ahead to make room. 
To her right was Bounding Home. 

"Look," said Mrs. Fales, "a hitchhiker." 

She pointed to the Julie, which had lost her spinnaker. The 
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big fluttering swatch of nylon had wrapped itself around the 
mizzenmast of the yawl Merry Maiden, which was, as a result, 
towing the Julie. A man was clambering up the Merry Maidens 
mast with a dirk in hand to cut away the trespassing yard goods. 

Bounding Home was "sitting on Ninas wind/' Just to the 
windward, she blanketed the Nina, blocking off the breeze. The 
commodore was maneuvering desperately to get out from under 
and the man at Bounding Home's wheel was shouting: "Get that 
sheet, somebody, and don't stand around with your hands in your 
pockets!" 

Nina got her spinnaker set and drew away from Bounding 
Home. She headed toward the Long Island shore and for the 
next three hours no English was spoken. Not, at least, the Eng- 
lish you hear in Toots Shor's. This was all about tides and marks 
and golliwobblers and mains and sheets and stays and stuff. 

At one point they rigged sail between the masts, and when 
the wind spilling off the mainsail filled this canvas, adding faintly 
to the Ninas speed, Edgard duPrey, an exuberant Frenchman 
from Martinique, danced joyously. 

"Shee wheez!" he crowed. "There are more than one ways to 
skin a monkey, isn't it?" 

Nina overhauled boat after boat. It was hugely exciting and 
vastly enjoyable. Nina was the fourth boat to finish, but on cor- 
rected time after the handicaps for each boat had been figured 
she wound up nowhere. Not that it mattered that evening. And 
after that evening nothing mattered. 



LONG AFTER. WALTOISf 




March 10, 1951 Homosassa Springs, Florida 
THE BROAD HOMOSASSA 

DAVE NEWELL, who operates the tourist attraction 
called "Nature's Giant Fish Bowl" down here in the Dazzy 
Vance country and encourages piscicide on the Homosassa 
River, reported that the black bass were massing for attack. 
It was midafternoon and sunny when he put two visitors in a 
launch and clambered in after them with his assistant, Elmo 
Reed, whom he had drafted as guide. 

At the boat landing, needlefish raced along the surface of the 
water and bream swam lazily near the bottom. All over the 
river, which was wrinkled by a brisk wind, mullet were practic- 
ing broad jumps. The sputter of the boat's motor startled two 
blue heron into flight. An osprey made wide circles in the sky, 
a cormorant dived steeply and settled on the water. 

The boat plowed down the river, and Elmo gestured toward 
a bed of water hyacinth along the shore. "Caught me a mess of 
lunkers there yesterday/' he said. 

"You were working in the office all day yesterday," Dave 
protested. 

"I know," Elmo admitted, "but I'm a guide today. And that's 
standard guide-talk, isn't it?" 

The boat pulled in at a landing and an old pappy guy came out 
of a shack and was asked whether he had some live bait. He went 
to a minnow trap and, using a dip-net, scooped out half a dozen 
struggling fish, which he called "shiners," They were deep- 
chested roach, running from a half to three quarters of a pound. 

"Are those for bait?" a visitor demanded. Til be satisfied to 
catch a bass that size." 

A quarter mile farther down the river, Elmo shut off the 
motor and let the wind push the boat slowly upstream. The 
water was shallow and weedy, with "grass" thick on the bottom 
and patches of vegetation on the surface. Dave Newell rigged a 
casting rod and chose a floating bass plug; one of the visitors 
tried another lure called "Slim Jim," a slender plug with a pro- 
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peller fore and aft and two gang hooks. The other visitor sat 
in the stern and sunned himself like a lizard. 

The two fishermen cast and retrieved, cast and reeled, cast 
and cursed. That is, the visitor cursed. No master of the casting 
rod, he got a backlash on four casts out of five. Every time he had 
to stop and untangle the birdnest on his reel, "Slim Jim" sank into 
the weeds and got snarled in a great gob of greenery. 

A bass hit Dave's lure and got off. The inept tourist got a 
strike, remembered too late to set the hook, and lost his fish. 
Dave brought in a bass, maybe a foot long. Dave and Elmo jeered 
at the catch, a minnow in their eyes, though it seemed a sub- 
stantial fish to a Yankee. 

Another bass, same size as Dave's, hit "Slim Jim" and hooked 
himself. The tourist brought him in, gloating. The boat was 
drifting now over some especially weedy flats, and on his next 
four casts the visitor got three strikes. He brought one bass up 
to the boat, but there the fish dived, took the line under the 
keel, and got loose. Another lunged for the lure at the end of a 
retrieve, not ten feet from the boat, and the cretin handling 
the rod struck frantically, snatching the plug away from the 
bass. Still another missed the plug entirely, and only a swirl of 
water behind the lure indicated his presence. 

Dave got rises fairly often, too, but the bass were striking 
short, not really trying to eat the plugs. Elmo, alternately 
running the boat and combing marine flora off "Slim Jim," took 
the boat across the flats again and again, but action was slow 
and no more fish were hooked. 

'Well soak some bait," Elmo said, and he ran upstream a little 
way, nosing the boat into a jungle thicket on the shore, at the 
lower point of a small scrummy cove. Elmo removed "Slim Jim" 
from the visitor's line, tied on a hook the size of the Queen 
Marys anchor, and baited it with a half-pound roach, which he 
hooked just behind the dorsal fin. He flung this monster across 
the cove and it landed with a tremendous splash alongside a 
tangle of hyacinth, weeds, roots, vines, and assorted jungle 
growth. 

As he handed the rod to the energetic tourist, there was a 
monstrous splash as of a hippo at play. "Give 1m line," Elmo said. 
~Let 'im take it right off the reel." His pupil obeyed, making no 
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effort to set the hook. The line lay slack on the water for an 
interminable time. 

"Let's see if he's still on," Elmo said, He took hold of the slack 
line ever so cautiously. He tightened it until he could feel a 
faint movement. "He's still there/* he said. "Leave him alone. 
He'll need time to swallow that bait and get the hook in his 
mouth. If he feels any resistance, he'll get suspicious and spit it 
out." 

There was a long, terrifying silence. Then the line began a 
leisurely movement. When it drew tight, Elmo yelled: "Hit 
him hard." The tourist yanked on the rod, and water boiled 
beside the hyacinths. 

"He's hooked," Dave shouted. "Let him have all the run he 
wants. The line isn't strong and he's a nice bass." All of a sudden 
the reel handle jerked out of the angler's grasp. The line burned 
against his thumb, coining off the spool. The bass ran into deep 
water, surfaced once with a swirl, lien dived. 

There was no action, just a great, straining weight. The bass 
had dug his heels into the muddy bottom and was leaning back- 
ward like a rebellious child, sulking against the pull of the rod. 
The fisherman just hung on, trying to hear and obey a dozen 
shouted instructions not to fight too hard. The fingers of the 
left hand ached, gripping the rod. Painfully, a quarter-turn of 
the reel at a time, the beast was dragged in. 

When he came alongside the boat, Elmo leaned over and said: 
"Open your mouth." The bass complied; Elmo thrust his arm in 
to the elbow and hauled the critter over the side. A basketball 
player could have shot a field goal into that mouth from forty 
feet. What came into the boat was built like Sophie Tucker with 
face wide open to hit a high note. A solid ten pounds of aggra- 
vated muscle. 

When the boat pulled into the dock, an aged colored boy 
named Andrew saw the fish and his eyes grew wide. "That's 
all fish," he breathed. You could read his mind easily. He was 
picturing the brute on a platter, baked, with a watermelon in 
its mouth. 



August i, 1950 Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 
RIGHT LITTLE, TIGHT LITTLE ISLE 

DUNCAN THOBPE, a somewhat reformed newspaper- 
man who now serves the Door County Chamber of Commerce 
as personal publicity man for every fish that lunches along this 
peninsula's shores he thus has more clients than all other public- 
relations counselors put together came around with a proposal. 

"Why don t you leave off killing these smallmouth bass/' he 
said, "and go pick on something your own size?" 

His idea was to take on the largemouth and the northern 
pike and other critters that tenant Lake Muckasie, on Chambers 
Island. Chambers is a bright green-and-yellow swatch of sand 
and woods in the middle of Green Bay, about four miles long 
and nine miles by balky outboard from the mainland village 
of Fish Creek. On the island there is a lake, and in the lake there 
are two small islands, and when it rains, naturally, there are little 
lakes on these islands, and tiny islands in them, and so on and on. 

Buried treasure, which is still there, brought Chambers Island 
its earliest distinction. A century or two ago, two mutineers 
snatched the payroll for Fort Howard, at the mouth of the Fox 
River in the tip of the bay, and fled by boat. When they were 
collared, and probably hanged, in Chicago, they said they had 
buried the swag on an island in Green Bay with a shoreline of tall 
sandbanks. There's only one sand island in this whole area. 

Afterward Chambers supported a year-round colony of com- 
mercial fishermen until the lake trout and whitefish quit these 
waters. Sam Insull, the Midwestern utilities tycoon, built an air- 
field and golf course on the island and was developing it as a 
summer resort when the depression came and he had to lam 
for Greece with the law at his heels. 

Nature has scrubbed out all trace of his handiwork. There are 
now four cottages on the island, only one occupied this summer. 
There is a small Coast Guard station, there is a lighthouse, and 
what few campers and yachtsmen drop in are outnumbered by 
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deer two hundred to one. Wherever you walk, you tread on deer 
tracks. 

Mr. Thorpe furnished provisions, guide service, a large pack 
containing two eiderdown sleeping-bags, a boat, and an outboard 
motor. The boat had lain out in the rain all summer. At eleven 
the expedition was ready to start. By noon the boat was too, hav- 
ing been bailed. By one p.m. the motor responded, having been 
cranked scarcely more than five hundred times. 

The bay sparkled like the eyes of a hungry blonde. The bluffs 
of the mainland towered cool and green. The Strawberry 
Islands were emeralds nestling in rumpled blue satin. The golden 
banks of Chambers shimmered on the horizon. It was beauty to be 
sipped and savored slowly. When the outboard quits every half 
mile and the passenger cranks, you travel slowly, you savor every- 
thing. 

At length the boat limped into a cove, was made fast to a 
ruined dock, and the duffel was stored in an abandoned boathouse 
occupied by barn swallows, whose young yeeped bitterly at the 
intruders from their nests of mud and grass up in the rafters. 
The lake wasn't a quarter mile distant. Fishing started imme- 
diately, 

Mr. Thorpe took the oars, and a trolling lure was put out. Lake 
Muckasie is richly undergrown with weeds. Something came up 
out of the vegetation, splashed once as it hit the lure, dived, and 
departed, leaving the hook loaded with greenery. Mr. Thorpe 
rowed close to one of the islands and anchored. Fishing started 
in earnest, the host using a casting rod, the supercargo working 
with flies. 

Mr. Thorpe brought in a northern pike, just about the legal 
size of nineteen inches. The critter fought with frantic speed 
when hooked, then quit cold and came in like a dead stick. He 
was sent home with a wounded mouth. 

The supercargo, preparing to cast upwind, let his fly sink 
while he reeled up slack line. When he tried to lift the fly, there 
was a legal largemouth bass attached to it. The bass had co- 
operated by hooking himself and now he co-operated by com- 
ing in without a kick or struggle. Largemouth fight as fero- 
ciously as ball players. 

During the long afternoon two largemouth were boated 
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along with one boisterous bluegill Mr. Thorp caught several 
northerns and released them with an expression of repugnance. 
Up here, northern pike that run smaller than cows are treated 
with inexpressible disdain. The Wisconsin attitude toward these 
varmints is expressed by a friend who was fishing in the north 
woods. 

He came back to camp one evening with several walleyed pike 
and one large northern. He offered the northern to his Indian 
guide, who declined without thanks. Having no facilities for 
refrigeration, the angler cleaned his fish and hung them from a 
tree limb where he thought they'd be safe overnight. 

He miscalculated. In the morning there was unmistakable 
evidence that a skunk had visited the premises. The walleyes 
were entirely consumed; the northern was untouched. 

"Which proved to me," the man has said, "that neither a 
skunk nor an Indian will eat northern pike." 




The northern was untouched. 



August 2, 1950 Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 
YOU GIVE UP 

As REPORTED yesterday, an afternoon of fishing on 
the lake on Chambers Island, which is a bosky sandbar in Green 
Bay, produced two dispirited largemouth bass, one bluegill, and 
several northern pike, which were released disdainfully by Dun- 
can Thorpe, of the Door County Chamber of Commerce. The 
bass were invited to dinner, but after Mr. Thorpe had got a fire 
prepared for them they couldn't be found. They'd been left on 
a stringer tied to the boat, and now they were gone. Three 
small sea scouts from Menominee, Michigan, had a tent near by, 
but suspicious sniffs in that area could detect no bouquet of 
frying fish. 

Bacon and eggs provided enough energy for night fishing on 
the lake, and a big yellow moon furnished light for the purpose. 
The evening was warm and beautiful and so quiet in the lee of 
one of the lake's small islands that the splashing of feeding fish 
seemed monstrously noisy. 

Whatever the fish were feeding on, it wasn't artificial flies 
or bugs or poppers or plugs or spinners. In almost four hours just 
one bass rose for a fly, missed it, and went away to brood. There 
was no choice save unconditional surrender. 

Duffel stashed on shore had included a jug of Old Forester, an 
ancient Indian remedy for infection caused by the teeth of 
angry pike. Now as midnight approached and fatigue arrived, 
medication seemed indicated. But the jug was missing. In their 
tent the sea scouts slept deeply, pure of heart and, perhaps, of 
breath. 

Permission had been received to sleep in one of the island's 
three unoccupied cottages. By the light of candles it was dis- 
covered that the cottage had not been entirely unoccupied. 
Some zillions of bats had been using it for not altogether sani- 
tary purposes of their own. Eiderdown sleeping-bags were spread 
on beds, however, and employed effectively until four a.m., 
when Mr. Thorpe made like an alarm clock. 
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In the brightening dawn, a big buck deer was browsing. He 
paid no attention to humans emerging from the house, and when 
Mr. Thorpe said: "Whoosh!" loudly, the deer merely lifted his 
horny hatrack and stared. "Whoosh!" Mr. Thorpe said again, and 
the buck loped into the woods, breezing. 

The lake was flat as a fried egg. In shallow water on the beach, 
where it had blown ashore during the night after working free 
from the boat, lay a stringer holding two bass and one bluegill. 
On one count, anyhow, the sea scouts were acquitted. 

Six hours of relentless fishing ensued. The world holds no 
deeper peace than that which lay on Chambers Island that 
morning. The three bass and several northern pike which were 
caught were about as truculent as Whistler's Mother. Once a 
big northern surfaced near the boat, thrust his ugly undershot 
face out of the water, looked around sleepily, and submerged. 
A pair of loons flew overhead, taking their time. The only con- 
tentious note was struck by two kingbirds quarreling with some 
enemy on one of the islands. 

The sun got high and hot. For the bass and pike it was siesta 
time, but bluegills were busy all along the shore. They developed 
a deep and lasting affection for a tiny yellow popper, swatting 
at it again and again with a small kissing sound. It would have 
been possible to land almost any number of bluegills, but the 
whole purpose of the two-day visit to Chambers was to wrench 
heavy largemouth out of the island's lake. 

By ten o'clock every yard of the lake's surface had been 
lashed with flies and plugs. There were, at least, enough bass for 
breakfast, and obviously there would be no more. Back in the 
cove on the bay shore, where the outboard had been left after 
the trip from the mainland, Mr. Thorpe built a fire and started 
coffee. His companion carried the fish down to the water to 
clean them. 

There was a splash just off shore. Then another and another. 
The joint was loaded with smaUmouth bass feeding on minnows. 
A fly dropped among them took two legal bass inside a minute 
before the flurry ceased. 

After breakfast some hours were devoted to mechanical pur- 
suits involving the outboard. Fouled sparkplugs were removed, 
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cleaned, restored, removed again, recleaned, and finally replaced. 
Once the motor started perkily, but the boat didn't move. A 
shear pin had broken and the propeller wasn't turning. Among 
timbers from an old wreck some rusty nails were found. Cut to 
the proper size, one of them served as a new pin. 

Every now and then the motor started, the boat made brief 
trial runs, and the motor sputtered out. On each such occasion 
a trolling lure was tossed over the stern. And on every little run 
there was at least one strike. 

How typical can a fishing story get? You wrestle a motor 
across nine miles of water, moor your boat in an island cove, and 
go ashore to fish an inland lake all afternoon, all evening, and all 
morning. You flog that lake for something like thirteen hours, 
laboring vastly, and you get a practically irreducible minimum 
of spiritless fish. 

You return at last to the spot you had abandoned in the first 
place. And the water is practically solid with bass trying to 
jump into the boat. You give up. 



October 13, 1950 Martha's Vineyard, Mass. 
ISLAND DERBY 

THE RAIN, which had been falling in sudden sullen 
bursts all day, backed off just before the arrival of Mr. Al Brick- 
man, proprietor of Vineyard Haven's popular stores, Aber- 
crombie & Brickman and Bergdorf-Brickman, Mr. Brickman had 
contracted to show an ignoramus a thing or two about fishing in 
the annual Martha's Vineyard striped-bass derby, a month-long 
competition in which anglers who snatch the largest comestibles 
out of the ocean are rewarded with automobiles, cruisers, fishing 
tackle, and the like. 

Mr. Brickman was accompanied by Stan Bryden, an island 
man, and General Charles W. Ryder, who switched his address 
this year from one island, Japan, to another island, Martha's 
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Vineyard. On the drive down to Menemsha Bight, all three ex- 
plained that experience of surf-casting was not essential to a 
derby candidate. 

"That boy Drake," said Stan Bryden, "whose forty-pounder 
is leading the field right now, never caught a bass before he 
hooked this one. And George Marshall, who won the derby two 
years straight, had never caught a striper before he got his first 
winner, and I don't think he caught another one until he got his 
second winner. He won two cruisers." 

"One day," said Al Brickman, "there was an off-island kid over 
here on his honeymoon, borrowed some tackle and made one cast 
and got a backlash. While he was untangling tibe backlash, a bass 
took his plug. He couldn't reel in, so he just backed up inland 
and dragged the bass onto the beach. He lost the plug, and that 
night he came down to my store, bought another plug, went 
back, and caught another striper." 

At Menemsha Bight the bass-slayers got into hip boots and 
rubberized overalls and waterproofed parkas and lugged their 
tackle down to the beach. The tide was rampaging out through 
a narrow cut and there were perhaps half a dozen fishermen cast- 
ing into the current from the rocky jetty, with a dozen or so 
more strung out along the beach flinging their feathered jigs 
into the surf. The jigs, or plugs, or tin squids are cigar-sized 
gobbets of lead with feather tails, which, it is optimistically 
hoped, will look edible to large stupid fish. 

Either there weren't any large fish or they weren't stupid 
enough. The anglers kept heaving their jigs out to sea and reel- 
ing them in and nothing else kept happening. Nobody worked 
too hard. A guy would make a few fruitless casts, then thrust 
the butt of his rod into the sand and go light up a cigarette and 
tell some lies. 

"When I was a kid," Al Brickman was saying, "a buddy and I 
used to camp down here in two pup tents and go fishing, and 
the things we'd catch you wouldn't believe. Ever see a goosefish? 
They have two feet on 'em, webbed just like geese." 

"See old Levi Jackson fishing down the beach there?" said Ted 
Henley, an island man. "Every time I see him I think of one 
time I saw him with a monkfish, which are as fat as this with a 
mouth that big. He'd stuffed this monkfish full of rocks and old 
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scrap iron and all sort of heavy stuff and then I saw him sewing 
up the fish's big mouth. I watched, wondering what in the 
world he could be doing. 

"Well, he finally got the fish sewed up and then he picked it 
up like this and threw it overboard. I heard him say: 'There, you 
slob. You've torn up my nets enough. You'll never do it to any- 
body else/ " 

A gull flew in from sea, wobbling crookedly, with something 
dangling from its claws. The bird alighted on the jetty close 
enough so you could see it had a surf-casting plug looped to one 
foot. Apparently it had been stupid enough to think this gadget 
of lead and feather was a fish 

*Tm going to get that jig/' Ted Henley said, and he picked 
up a stone and crept toward the bird. When he got close he 
threw the rock. It missed, but the gull took flight with a scream 
and the plug shook free and Ted recovered it. 

The tide was changing and bluefish were breaking water in 
the rollers out beyond the reach of the beach casters. Now one 
of them hooked into a fish and a man beside him shouted, point- 
ing, and all the yarn-spinners snatched up their rods and rushed 
to the water's edge and began casting relentlessly. Nobody got 
anything, except the one who had brought in a bluefish. 

As evening came on, more cars rolled down to the beach and 
more fishermen went to work. When the setting sun broke 
through clouds on the horizon, there were about twenty-five an- 
glers strung along the beach casting earnestly. Some of them 
would keep at it all night. 

Al Brickman's party stowed tackle and started for home. 
General Ryder was telling about bass-fishing in the spring in 
Menemsha Pond during the spawning run of herring. The her- 
ring, he said, come through a cut from the ocean and go into 
the pond to spawn, and the stripers follow them in. 

"You net some herring/' he said, "and put one on your line for 
bait, hooking it through the fleshy part of the back. Then you 
toss him out and teach him to swim. A bass comes along and 
slaps the herring, stunning him. You wait, because the bass will 
then go around and try to eat him head-on. When the bass takes 
the herring in his mouth and starts swimming away, you tighten 
your reel and you have him. 
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"The gulls, though, they come in with the bass and they hang 
up there waiting. When a bass stuns a herring, the gull dives and 
grabs the stunned bait. Then you've got a gull in the air on the 
end of your line, and that's something.'* 

"Did you see cormorant-fishing in the Orient?" the general 
was asked. 

"You mean where they have a cormorant with a ring around 
his neck so he can't swallow the fish, and they send the bird out 
fishing and he grabs the fish and they take it away from him? 
Yes," the general said, "I saw it, and the cormorants love it. 
They get to eat the little fish, which slip down their throats, 

"I have also," the general said, "netted ducks in the private 
preserves of the Emperor of Japan, You use a long-handled net 
and catch the ducks on the wing. That's quite a sport, too." 

That's what a bass derby is like. No bass, but much education. 



March 17, 1952 Phoenix, Arizona 
RAINBOW IN THE DUST 

IT WAS late afternoon, the sun reddened the 
hump of Camelback Mountain, and horse players were streaming 
out of Arizona Downs, across the highway, when Old Scratch 
hit the fly. He was played with delicate skill, was led to the edge 
of the pool and lifted from the water. 

Old Scratch wasn't the most muscular rainbow trout ever 
hooked, being a slender and spiritless seven inches. Still, he com- 
manded a certain respect; he was the first trout ever snatched 
by this angler out of a concrete swimming pool in a desert. He 
was returned reverently to the water. 

What must be the most densely populated trout pool in 
America lies ten miles from downtown Phoenix in a broad and 
arid plain. A sign at the highway reads: "Trout Fishing/' The 
motorist parks beside a shack tended by Mr. Pat Brazell, a thin, 
leathery party out of Rhinelander, Wisconsin, which is famous 
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fishing country. Another sign announces: "You must keep all 
fish." 

"I'll pay/' Mr. Brazell was told, "but I don't want to take any 
fish. How do you charge?" 

"According to size/' he said. He had a board marked off in 
pencil, showing the scale of prices thirty-five cents for the 
smallest, up to two dollars and a half for an eighteen-inch lunker. 

"Had a feller here from Boston/' Mr. Brazell said. "He was a 
real sport. He'd ketch one, hold it up, and holler: 'How much 
for this one?' * 'Bout fifty cents/ I'd say. 'Right/ he'd say, and 
put the fish back and ketch another. Cost him plenty. You want 
a fly?" 

He handed over a seven-and-a-half-foot rod, rigid as an ice- 
pick. On the reel was a light braided line meant for plug casting, 
not fly fishing. A deer-hair fly with black body, white wings, 
and red tail was tied to the line without a leader. A sign read: 
"Poles, fifty cents; eggs, twenty-five cents." 

"Who eats the eggs?" Mr. Brazell was asked. "The fish or the 
fisherman?" 

"Salmon eggs/' he said, displaying some red droplets of jelly 
about the size of small peas, "Good bait. They ketch 'em on 
everything here eggs, meat, flies, flatfish, spinners /* 

About a dozen sportsmen fished from three sides of the rec- 
tangular pool. Concrete bleachers occupied the fourth side 
Small boys were in the majority. They were all bait fishermen 
using stubby steel rods, and most of the boys fished with red 
bobbers. They splashed and yelled a good deal. 

Every fifty seconds or so somebody wrenched a fish into the 
summery sunlight, but for a time only one trout took notice 
of the fly. That one approached just as the lure was being re- 
trieved after the first cast, and he was an instant too late. 

Strictly speaking, it was impossible to cast. Instead of run- 
ning through the guides, the light line wrapped itself around 
the rod tip. The fly floated lifelessly on the still, murky surface. 
The inaction became slightly humiliating, for behind every other 
sportsman rainbows flopped on the ground, covering themselves 
with dust and dried grass. 

Experiments showed that the trout could be interested by 
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moving the fly, twitching it under water. That's how Old Scratch 
was mastered. Old Scratch fought with the game fury of a dead 
twig. 

Catches ran generally small, but every now and then there 
was a cry: "Looka that big one!" A man with considerable 
stomach pulled in one of eleven or twelve inches and boasted: 
"They like this bread/* Later, as the sun neared the mountain 
rim and the cocktail hour approached, he baited his hook with 
shrimp instead of bread, and caught a slightly bigger fish. His 
unbending rod could have lifted a shark, but he chose to play 
his prize long and proudly. 

A tiny girl of perhaps four shared a rod with her father. When 
a fish took her shrimp, she would set her small, solemn face 
grimly and back away, dragging her catch up over the concrete 
curb. Then her sire would land one and roar with triumph: "Ho 
ho, Susy, look, look!" Little Susy jumped up and down, "My 
turn!" she squealed, "my turn!" 

Trout were rising everywhere now, hitting the fly both on 
the surface and beneath. Wherever it moved, the flash of bellies 
showed just beneath and the surface bulged. The fly, however, 
had doubled back on itself so the hook caught the line. This 
made it difficult for the fish to hook themselves. One would 
take the fly, hold it an instant, reject it, and it would be grabbed 
by another and then another. 

It's, er, curious sport," it was observed. 

"The kids," a man answered defensively. "I don't have the 
time to take 'em farther out to fish." 

Mr. Brazell said he and his son hatched the trout in the 
mountains near Flagstaff and brought them here in a refrigerated 
tank truck. They opened the pool three weeks ago, he said, 
stocking it with 4,000 rainbows it's a swimming pool of or- 
dinary dimensions and about 1,900 had been taken out. This 
day, he said, there'd been about 300 visitors, counting specta- 
tors, and 235 fish had been caught. 

**One lady," he said, "took away twenty-nine dollars* worth 
of fish. Nice mess of trout." 



May 11, 1952 
THE RILLS OF HOME 

SINCE THE OPENING of the trout season there had 
been only one opportunity to join the booted host clamoring 
through the pools and stumbling over boulders in the home 
stream, which passes no more than a stone's throw if you use a 
catapult from the edge of the mortgage. One hurried hour at 
evening had been rewarded by one vicious strike, which was, 
naturally, missed. 

Now it was midmorning, soft and bright, and the working 
stiffs who clutter the stream on week ends and in the evenings 
were off about their dreary affairs. The only other loafer in sight 
was casting a dry fly from the bank of a pool formed by a little 
dam just above a bridge. There were no rises. 

Since the other vagrant was working upstream, etiquette sug- 
gested starting below him and going down. A brown streamer 
fly was dropped at the foot of the dam. It was this lure that had 
brought the strike several evenings earlier. Strictly speaking, a 
streamer isn't a fly at all, because it simulates no insect. Author- 
ities -who have consulted intelligent trout on the matter report 
that it looks, to the fishy eye, like a mentally retarded minnow. 

Perhaps twenty feet below the dam, the brook funnels noisily 
under the bridge. There is an old saying that it's a poor bridge 
that doesn't have a fish under it. On a cast across the brook, the 
fly was swept close to the concrete abutment. In the clear, swift 
water there was a flash of pursuit, but the attacker merely pawed 
with a light jab, then turned and fled like Jersey Joe Walcott. 
Neither insult nor bribe could tempt him back to fight like a 
man. 

Once through the narrow waist of the bridge, the stream re- 
laxes with a soft sigh, like a lady who has removed her girdle. 
There is a deep, fast pool where the river takes a long breath 
before rushing at the boulders below. A search was undertaken 
for some morsel more tasty than a streamer. 

Some anglers tie their own flies, some buy them. This one 
just has his. The tackle box is a sort of slum-clearance project, 
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a dumping-place for reels without handles, rotting lines, bits of 
broken leader, and mangy, unkempt tufts of silk and feather, all 
preserved in a blend of fly dressing, mosquito dope, and ma- 
chine oil. 

Out of the debris came a thing that had started existence as a 
Coachman, not recently. This was tied onto the leader, flicked 
out toward the head of the pool, and allowed to take over from 
there. The line swung downstream and tightened. Something 
yellow showed beneath the surface. A good fish cut across the 
pool, ran downstream, turned, and came back, silent and sullen. 

Brought close to the net, he made one more short run, then 
shrugged his shoulders. He returned to the net, not willingly but 
resigned. He was no showpiece for mounting on a board over 
the mantel, no elder statesman of his tribe. Still, he was a re- 
spectable member of the younger set, probably a second vice- 
president of the Junior Chamber of Commerce. A dressy num- 
ber, with bright orange spots. 

More than a year had passed since an adult member of his 
family had been led into this landing net All of a sudden the 
woods were blithe with birdsong. Dogwood was the purest pos- 
sible white in the new green foliage. The brook chuckled. It was 
a lovely day. 

A little farther down, the stream plunges between big rocks 
and flattens out into a brief, rapid run. Trees crowd the banks, 
reaching out to catch backcasts. The only way to get a fly into 
the run is from below. 

Fishing a wet fly upstream isn't the simplest trick in the world. 
A floating lure can be watched and the slack of the line re- 
trieved as the fly rides down. A sunken fly disappears in fast 
water; keeping control of the slackening line is a matter of guess- 
work. 

The trout lurking in this run, however, was young and inex- 
perienced and had no way of knowing how unskillful an op- 
ponent he was matched with. Midway of the run, he hit that 
seedy old pensioner of a Coachman from below, making a small 
swirl on the broken surface. Fright, rather than skill, lifted the 
rod tip, and the barb went in. 

The little fellow came out of the water, bounded down into 
swifter rapids, where the current lent him more weight than 
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he owned. He was willing but overmatched, and the net got 
him, too. 

Two trout inside the first hour. This strained plausibility. 
Might be a course record was in the making, if the old Coachman 
could hold out. 

The old Coachman couldn't. A cleverly aimed cast caught a 
rock, and the hook broke off. Not that it mattered, probably, 
but there wasn't another fly of the same pattern at hand. Almost 
certainly it didn't matter, because the next couple of hours were 
devoted mostly to arboreal life, recovering backcasts from the 
treetops. Up among the birds' nests one pattern is about as 
good as another. 

The place where a good strike had been felt on the earlier 
visit is a run below overhanging branches at the foot of rapids. 
On this return trip, the spot was worked from both sides, from 
above and below with wet flies, streamers, and dry flies. 

No response. The ugly suspicion occurred that perhaps some- 
body else had come along between visits and removed the trout. 
That's the trouble with this modern forty-hour work week. It 
gives trout-rustlers leisure time to come stealing a man's fish when 
they ought to be selling insurance. 



August 4, 1951 

YOUNG MAN WITH FLYROD 

VACATION WAS almost over when Mr. Sparse Grey 
Hackle called and said how about a week end of matching wits 
with the trout that live in the Neversink River. Frankly, it looked 
like an overmatch from the beginning, but it had been the sort 
of vacation that cried aloud for relief. 

A task force of three was made up swiftly. It included a 
young man of twelve, going on thirteen, who had never before 
attempted to mislead a trout with a tuft of feather and barb of 
steel. He had, however, shown an encouraging spirit several sum- 
mers earlier when he was eight or nine and used to accompany 
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his parent on forays against the smallmouth bass of Wisconsin. 
The pair would angle lazily through the mornings from a row- 
boat until the noonday sun drove them ashore. Then they'd seek 
out the nearest crossroads tavern, where each would satisfy his 
appetite according to his needs. 

On one such day the young man stuffed his face with a ham 
sandwich, slaked down the mess with a Coke, and observed: 
"Gee, Dad, this is the life, ain't it? Fishing and eating in saloons/* 

There was to be no eating in saloons on the Neversink expedi- 
tion. Mr. Hackle had arranged for accommodations with Mrs. 
George Stalling, a patient and gracious lady whose farmhouse 
near Claryville offers immaculate lodging and prodigious fod- 
der and commands a tempting stretch of river. Adroitly dodging 
thunderbolts that came crashing down out of the Catskills, the 
car crept through the rainy darkness and made bivouac there. 

At least one member of the party had a sleepless night and 
admitted it next morning, shamefaced, because it does seem 
childish to get so keyed up on the eve of a day in a trout stream. 
Always happens, though. 




"This /s the life. . . ." 
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The young man and Mr. Hackle had slept soundly and they 
set a punishing pace on the mile-and-a-half hike into the water 
formerly held by Mr. Ed Hewitt. This is open water now, soon 
to be converted from river to* lake when a dam, in construction, 
creates a new reservoir so that New Yorkers may have water to 
emasculate their Scotch. It is beautiful water that comes boiling 
down out of the great, greenish Camp Pool through a long, rocky 
run; it was still perfectly clear after a night of rain and, said 
Mr. Hackle, who knows the river, it was low. 

Mr. Hackle set one of his company to floating a dry fly into 
the broken water at the head of the run. The fly was a big White 
Wulff, and as it rode the wavelets tiny brook trout slapped at 
it impudently. They came to no harm. Perhaps they only flicked 
it with their tails, not actually trying to bite the fly. Or maybe 
they took sample nibbles, said "Pfui," and spat at leisure, prop- 
erly confident that the dope holding the rod couldn't get his 
reflexes working in time to sink the barb into their sassy faces. 

Meanwhile Sparse had tied a wet fly to the young man's leader 
and led him to the middle of the run and watched as the first 
cast was made. The first cast took a fish. Details can be distaste- 
ful. If it was a very young and very small and very inexperi- 
enced fish, there is no point in mentioning that. The young man 
was young and inexperienced, too. 

The point is, the young man made one cast and got a rise 
and set the hook and got the trout home and then sent him 
about his business with a sore lip and> presumably, greater wis- 
dom than he had possessed before. 

Mr. Hackle, who realizes that the great teacher is the one who 
knows when to let well enough alone, retired to the tail of the 
run, where he caught and released a couple of juveniles. His 
pair and the young man's singleton were the only fish hooked 
that day. That didn't matter; there'd be another chance the next 
day. 

"It's sure got it over bass-fishing," the young man said. When 
he was reminded that he had drawn blood on the first cast of 
his life, he had the grace to smile in deprecation of the size of his 
catch. He did not remark that there was, really, nothing difficult 
about this game. 

When it was mentioned that lie was the only member of his 
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family to catch a trout in 1951, lie laughed with pleasure and 
made no comment. No intelligible comment, anyway. He was 
down on all fours in a bramble patch at the moment and his 
mouth was full of wild raspberries. 



August 5, 1951 

SOMEWHAT LIKE POETRY 

ON THE FIRST DAY of the great offensive against the 
trout of the Neversink River in the Catskills, the young man of 
the party had cast a fly into the rapids for the first time in his 
twelve years, had hooked and landed a speckled trout on that 
cast, and had released his prize undamaged. He had met success- 
fully the first test prescribed by Mr. Walton, who observed some 
three hundred years ago that: 

"Angling is somewhat like poetry, men are to be born so: I 
mean, with inclinations to it. . . /' 

Now, on the second day, he was to meet a sterner test. He 
was to study patience and to learn that when the occasional 
angler goes fishing, conditions are invariably vile. There had 
been much rain in the preceding thirty-six hours and it rained 
again on the eve of the second day. The river remained tract- 
able, however, and Mr. Sparse Grey Hackle, who was first on 
the stream that morning, had an encouraging report to make 
when his two pupils joined him. 

Fishing the great pool just below the Stailings' farm Mr. 
Hackle had tied into a live one. The fish had taken the fly so 
lightly that Mr. Hackle thought he was another of the silly, 
suicidal little brookies that had been impaling themselves on 
the barb up to then. Had there been time for a second thought, 
no effort would have been made to set the hook in another of 
the tiny rascals. But when the strike came, reflex action lifted 
the rod tip, and the barb went home. 

Reflex action guided the trout, too. He stripped line off the 
reel with a heavy rush. Now he was across the stream, sulking in 
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a crevice of the rock ledge that rose on the far side. Mr. Hackle 
tried gingerly to coax him away, but as -he tightened his line it 
came in slack. Against the rock, the leader had parted where 
it joined the fly. 

All this was immensely promising. So was the look of the river. 
At the Stagings', the Neversink comes down out of a stretch of 
broad, flat water, dances across a rocky shoal, flattens out again, 
then pitches swiftly between boulders into a swirling run that 
fades into a tremendous pool several hundred yards long. For 
a distance you can see a stony rib in midstream, then the current 
swings deeply to the far bank, where a rock wall begins to take 
shape against the hillside. It was there, against the wall, that Mr. 
Hackle's trout had escaped. . 

Starting tardily, Mr. Hackle's pupils scarcely had time to sur- 
vey the water before they had to reel up and report for midday 
dinner. Afterward a leaden lethargy lay on the senior members. 
They stretched out on beds and snored noisily while the young 
man pored through comic books, waiting out another rainstorm 
that blew in from the hills. 

Later the task force deployed, Mr. Hackle working down into 
the huge pool, the young man taking the upper rapids, with their 
companion fishing a Light Cahill, wet, in the run at the head of 
the deep. Twice little geysers spurted up from the fast water 
alongside the Light Cahill as it swung down between boulders. 
Twice the angler responded too slowly to make connections. 

It was getting more than slightly ridiculous. For the better 
part of two days now, small trout had been toying with both 
wet and dry flies, and this rod had flubbed every opportunity. 
The young man came through his run upstream and walked 
down to report that he had got one good rise and missed. 

As he stood there, small rises dimpled the water in the head 
of the pool where it deepened and slowed against the far bank. 
Out in midstream, a trout took the Light Cahill and was coaxed 
to the net with a shout of incredulous triumph. At long last 
it became possible to boast that no member of the party had 
been skunked. After a conference it was decided to have a 
modest plaque struck off to mark the site of the triumph. 

"I hope he isn't hurt," the young man said as the trout was 
netted. "He doesn't look as if he could stand much punishment" 
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"Just a cracked lip," lie was told as the prize was released. 
"It's no worse than a bad cold/' 

Evening was coming on and there was every reason to ex- 
pect lively action at last. But within a few minutes the young 
man said: "It seems to me this rive/s getting awful dirty." The 
water had clouded suddenly and now trash was floating, twigs 
and leaves and bits of forest debris. Just when activity should 
have increased, even the smallest rises ceased. Almost as swiftly 
as it can be told, the river rose, an ugly saffron. 

"We've had it," the young man was told. "This, you must 
learn, is how it is when you go fishing. It rains or it freezes or 
it comes up drought or you break your last rod tip in a screen 
door. All this rain we've been having left the river clear, but 
now there's been either a flash flood or a landslide somewhere 
above us, and now we're through/* 

*T,ook," the young man said, "the river has cut through behind 
us and now we're on an island. How can it come up so fast?" 

There was, he was told, no mystery about that. Mr. Walton 
wrote of a river in Judea "that runs swiftly all the six days o 
the week, and stands still and rests all the Sabbath." The Never- 
sink was merely reversing the order, this being a Sunday. 



April 16, 1951 
OPENING DAY 

AT six A.M. the climate of the Catskills was drop- 
ping as the gentle rain from heaven upon the place beneath. 
In this instance the place beneath was a swatch of muddy turf 
outside a window of the Reed Cottage in Roscoe, New York. 

As anybody knows, if he can read either English or the rod-and- 
gun columns, the stroke of six a.m. is to the angler as the clang 
of a bell to an old fire horse. In this case it was like the clang 
of a bell to an English heavyweight. There were snuffling 
sounds, such as a man makes breathing resin, and the creak of 
bedsprings as a body rolled over and snuggled deeper. 
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Two hours later the voice of Sparse Grey Hackle, angler, filled 
the house. The rain had abated, but this was a trick. It was lying 
in wait. It lay in wait through the hurried two-hour breakfast 
and the drive to the "Big River." Then it pounced, in hissing, glee- 
ful torrents, mixed with one pounding rush of hail. 

Harry Darbee, angler and fly-tier, had joined the party and 
suggested starting on the "Big River 7 the Beaverkill below the 
Junction Pool, which is formed by the confluence of the Wil- 
lowemoc and the upper Beaverkill, or "Little River." The theory 
was that with the water high and roily, the "Big River ' would 
be less crowded than the smaller streams. 

It wasn't exactly deserted, except by trout, but there was less 
congestion downstream than, for example, at the Junction Pool, 
where worm fishermen lined the banks. The Junction Pool is 
always patronized enthusiastically in the hope of landing a bea- 
moc. The beamoc is a brown trout with two heads, one of which 
gazes longingly down the Beaverkill, while the other hankers for 
the Willowemoc. Unable to make up its minds, the beamoc lives 
its life out in the Junction Pool. Harry Darbee wears a por- 
trait of one on the shoulder patch on his fishing jacket 

Mr. Darbee lives in Roscoe, and these waters speak to him 
with a thousand tongues. On opening day he listened to all the 
tongues, and what they said brought him no joy. Neither did 
Mr. Hackle's thermometer, which said the water temperature was 
42 degrees. Harry said this meant the trout, if any, would be 
logy and disinclined to battle the savage current in midstream. 

He advised working the slack water along the shore, where 
the malingerers would be loafing. The advice proved sound. In 
less than two hours, during which a tempting variety of buck- 
tails, wet flies, and nymphs was offered on four rods, there came 
a strike. Meade Schaeffer, angler and artist, got the strike hut not 
the fish. 

Now and then a pale, domestic brand of sunshine was pro- 
duced. If a guy happened to be out of the water detaching his 
fly from a willow branch, a semblance of circulation was restored 
at these moments. During one such interval it was decided to 
try the "Little River." 

There the traffic was heavier and the fishing better, loosely 
speaking. That is, Meade Schaeffer caught a number of small 
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trout on a spruce fly, and Harry Darbee had one strike that 
felt good, he said. Mr. Schaeffer said his were all gray trout, 
hatchery fish, and he released them. The other members of the 
party said nothing of interest. 

Later in the afternoon a worm fisherman walked up and 
splotched his rig in where a fly fisherman was working a streamer. 
The fly fisherman reeled up, backed off, and asked: "Any action?" 

"I got eight," the worm fisherman said bitterly, "No size. I'm 




"Do you want it?" 
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fishing a pool, feller comes along, throws his bait right where 
I got my line. So I got to leave. So he catches a twenty-inch 
brown and an eighteen-inch brookie. Right in my pool!" 

"Some people," the fly fisherman said, "have no manners." 

"You said it," the worm fisherman said. 

He splotched his bait in again and caught a large sucker. 

"Do you want it?" he asked politely. 

"No, thank you." It was time to quit, anyhow, and go see 
what the boys were having in the Antrim Lodge. They were hav- 
ing plenty. This may account for the fact that traffic was lighter 
on the "Little River" the next day. 

That second day was raw and splattery with a yammering 
wind that snatched flies out of the air and flung them into tree- 
tops. If there were trout in the treetops, they didn't seem to be 
feeding. The day's bag totaled one fish, caught, naturally, by 
Meade Schaeffer. 

It was suggested that May would tell a different story after 
the water warmed and the hatches began. 

"Yes," Harry Darbee said, "sometimes you can hook into a 
nice one. I tied into a pretty fair one last summer. He straight- 
ened out a bend in the river and took out two covered bridges 
before I landed him. And then I had to turn him loose." 

"Why?" 

"The water level," Mr. Darbee said, "dropped when I took him 
out. WouldVe ruined the fishing." 



January n, 1953 
PROFESSOR SMITH, ANGLER 

EVERY FISHERMAN who ever hung a Quill Gordon in 
a thornapple tree, lost his footing at the head of the rapids or took 
that one venturesome step farther into a pool than his waders 
allowed for, must have warmed with brotherly understanding 
when he read of Professor J. L. B. Smith's recent catch. 
Professor J. L. B. Smith, ichthyologist at Rhodes University, 
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Grahamstown, Cape of Good Hope, South Africa, is an angler in 
the noblest tradition, and it is a pleasure to acknowledge him, 
with all his initials, as a member of the family. For fourteen 
years Professor Smith trudged thousands of miles with his wife 
this is a small rap on the guy but, after all, some fishermen do 
have to take their wives along working the southeast coast of 
Africa for Old Latimeria, the fish of his dreams. 

When he got it, he fell on his knees and wept. 

This is a perfectly understandable reaction and not nearly so 
uncommon as the non-anglers might think. On the floors of the 
Antrim Lodge in Roscoe, New York, hard by the Beaverkill 
and the Willowemoc, there are several sizable areas permanently 
discolored. These mark the spots where anglers, having toiled 
for days whipping those Catskill waters to a souffle, dissolved in 
tears upon seeing a trout brought in by some slob from the city 
who had snatched it out of the Junction Pool with a ball of 
worms on spinning tackle. 

What makes Professor Smith's find newsworthy, apart from 
the time and perseverance it required, is that the fish was a coela- 
canth, which was supposed to be extinct for the last seventy- 
five million years. The professor knew this, too, but refused to 
believe it. YouVe got to go for a guy who sets his sights that 
high. Time and again, when his arm was numb from fruitless 
casting, he must have come upon a native of the type you en- 
counter on the Neversink or the Brodhead. 

"Any luck, bub?" the native would ask. "Watcha fishin' for? 
Coelacanth, huh?" The native would pull a grass stem and chew 
on it meditatively. "Ain't been one of them things around here 
in seventy-five million years," he would say, and spit. "Anyhow, 
this here land's posted/' 

It was ever thus. Approximately seventy-five million years 
ago a tourist on the Gaspe Peninsula in Quebec was tooling 
through the mountains above the village of Perc6 when he 
saw a hand-lettered sign reading: "Trout Fishing." He happened 
to have both a bride and a flyrod in the car, so he deposited the 
former in Perce and fled back through the hills with the latter. 
Where the sign was displayed, a gentleman of French extraction 
smiled a greeting. 

"Fishing? But yes. Of course, my boy he is not here now to 
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show you the stream. Of course, you could find it perhaps, if you 
do not get lose." 

"Is it a stream I could fish with flies?" 

"A la moucheP But no. It is like so." Smiling, the gentleman 
held his palms about two feet apart. "Of course/' he said, "the 
trout season, it is close. The game warden he is along yesterday 
and he has told me it is close last week. Of course, you could 
fish. Two, three hour, who would care?" 

"Would I need a license?" 

"But yes. You have none? Ah, well, two, three hour, who would 
care?" The gentleman cocked his head dreamily. "You could 
fish," he said. "Of course, I know you would not catch any 
trouts." 

To Professor Smith's credit, he wasn't so easily discouraged as 
the tourist. He kept floundering around Africa talking about 
the ccelacanth, and finally a native caught one off the Comores 
Islands, near Madagascar. 

Several days passed and the fish was considerably dead before 
Professor Smith caught up with it, but he recognized it instantly 
as a ccelacanth, which is a pretty good trick when you consider 
that it had been seventy-five million years since he'd seen one. 
He wept. 

The coelacanth, a coarse and ugly critter about five feet long, 
in appearance not unlike a carp equipped with spare fins, be- 
longs to one of our oldest families. About two hundred million 
or three hundred million years old. He's supposed to be a great- 
great-grand-uncle of people. From him copyreaders evolved. 

He had a strong odor, dispatches reported. 



January 17, 1953 Santiago, Chile 

FLIGHT INTO MIDSUMMER 

AT HOME the trees were torn and broken by win- 
ter's onslaught and the little trout brook down the lane wore a 
strangling collar of ice. That was at noon. At midnight, Panama 
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was sultry. As El Inter Americano, of the Pan American-Grace 
Airways, hummed across Ecuador and on to Peru, the dawn 
came up over the equator, not like thunder, but quiet as an 
orange cat. 

This virulently hospitable capital is six thousand miles due 
south of New York, and the route is mostly over water except 
where it slices a chunk off the northwestern shoulder of South 
America. There the first light of morning disclosed the Andes 
far below raw, red, volcanic rock seen through chinks in the 
cloud flooring, here and there thrusting cruel peaks above the 
clouds. 

At the ancient city of Lima, now as modern as penicillin, the 
weather was overcast but mild. It was all bright summer sun- 
shine then as the plane droned on above puffy little clouds 
with the blue Pacific beneath them, so implausibly blue under 
those clouds that one had the impression of looking straight down 
into an August sky. Maybe it was the sky, too, for everything 
else is upside down here in the Southern Hemisphere. Here 
it is midsummer and the trout season is on. 

That's the reason for this unlikely retreat from winter the 
trout season. That and the basketball season. Six thousand miles 
is no distance at all to travel to get to one and away from the 
other. 

A man was telling of the rainbows and German browns in 
the lakes and rivers south of Santiago, where the streams come 
howling down from snowcapped volcanoes. It seems, he was say- 
ing, that trout were introduced to these waters about forty-five 
years ago, perfectly normal self-respecting trout of ordinary 
size, same as those in the Adirondack^ and Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan. 

Well, sir, there's a little fresh-water crawfish down here that 
is exactly the dish that trout all over the world have been dream- 
ing about since I. Walton wore diapers. For forty-five years these 
fish have been smacking their gills over these crawfish, so today 
you throw four-pounders back and cast for fifteen-pounders. So 
the man was saying, anyhow, and what could anybody of spirit 
do? Stay home and watch basketball? 

Partner, companion, guide, and bodyguard on this venture is 
Captain Warren B. Smith, of Panagra, who lived down here for 
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years and flew and fished all over this country. He made arrange- 
ments from Miami for tents and sleeping-bags and such gear, 
and a truck to haul the expedition into the back country. 

First stop will be a lake seven thousand feet up in the snow 
mountains, where only those with the keenest vision can distin- 
guish a trout from Str angler Lewis. 

"Before breakfast one morning at this lake/' Captain Smith 
said, "I caught eight rainbow. The little one was four pounds. 
One went twelve and a half pounds and another eleven. 

"Some friends of mine, Purviance, Wacher, and two Neilsons, 
camped on the river about two miles below the main lake in 
March of 1951. The second morning Purviance and young Neil- 
son walked over to the main lake and fished from the shore. 
They caught ten trout from five to seventeen and a half pounds. 
Five were over ten pounds, and the total weight was more than 
one hundred. 

"The same day another friend of mine, Wenborne, was fishing 
with a partner from a four-man life raft, They caught so many 
fish they finally had to quit or swamp the raft." 

In a letter discussing arrangements for this undertaking, Cap- 
tain Smith included a curious remark. He wrote of a river that 
must be fished on foot. "If we go there and you want to keep 
some fish/' he said, "we'll need a boy to carry them. Four or 
five ten-pound trout get kind of heavy after a while/* 

This preliminary report is being composed here in the Hotel 
Carrera, whose host, Tony Vaughn, shovels out hospitality as 
final preparations are made. Captain Smith has just returned 
from the sporting-goods store of Senor Frederico Weisner. 

"A fellow just brought in a rainbow there," the captain is -say- 
ing, "that weighs ten and a half kilos about twenty-three 
pounds. They're going to put it in the window. It's considered 
a nice fish/* 



January 19, 1953 Rio Maule, Chile 
CAMP AT JIMBERLINE 

GETTING THIS snow on the road was slightly more 
complicated than moving Bingling's. It had been planned to 
set out from Santiago early in lie morning and advance directly 
on the mountain fastnesses of the Andes, where trout of vast 
size and singularly evil disposition were rumored to be holding 
the pass between Chile and Argentina. 

The beloved leader of this expedition, however, Captain War- 
ren Smith, of Panagra, had hours of work assembling gear for 
the campaign, and his intrepid follower was busy, too, ogling 
the dolls who pass lunch-and-siesta time swimming in the roof- 
top pool of the Hotel Carrera. When at long last the party started 
south, it consisted of the two North American invaders, a blue- 
eyed Chilean driver named Herman, a swarthy Chilean camp 
boy named Hernan, and an overburdened truck called a Chev- 
rolet at the outset and other things later. 

With three in the cab and Hernan riding a boat lashed up- 
side down in the rear, the truck tooled down a fertile valley 
between the coast range and the Andes, rattling past oxcarts 
and burros and horsemen wearing the brightly striped ponchos 
that are de rigueur in the land they're big blankets with a 
hole in the middle for the head, giving the wearer the appear- 
ance of a bug in a rug. Two little kids swam naked in a muddy 
ditch at the side of the highway. 

It was a cloudless day, and hot. It was a day for going fish- 
ing. Hardly a thought of frostbound New York stirred the con- 
science. That's when the truck took charge. There was a sharp 
explosion, a rear tire was gone. One look at the broken and 
blistered spares, and the immediate future was clear. If the 
truck managed to complete the first 150-mile leg to Talca, there'd 
have to be an overnight stop there to buy new tires. 

So it was, but it was past noon the next day before the hag- 
gling for tires was completed, the outfit reloaded, the last pro- 
visions bought in the market, where ancient crones squat on the 
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flagstones selling everything from coils of rope seaweed (for 
making seaweed soup) to sections of old automobile tires (for 
making sandals). 

Then the route turned east in a choking cloud of dust toward 
Laguna del Maule. Lake Maule sits a mile and a half high on 
the Argentine border. Not everybody fishes it because not every- 
body has a truck that can crawl ninety miles like a fly across the 
face of cliffs and occasionally swing hand-over-hand from crag 
to crag. 

The tale goes that Lake Maule's trout were brought in by an 
old Englishman who made the journey on foot with the fish in 
milk cans slung over a horse's back. Now Americans were follow- 
ing him to take the fish out again, but he'd had the better trans- 
portation. When you can steel yourself to look down, you see 
Rio Maule brawling far below, making its way from the lake 
to the Pacific. It is pale aquamarine between the frothing white 
rapids. 

"It's milky down here," Captain Smith said, "ever since Qui- 
sapo, that volcano you see there, blew its top off and filled the 
left fork with volcanic ash." 

At the mention of a volcano, the truck's radiator erupted. 
Every other kilometer after that, there was a stop to scoop water 
from the mountain brooks. Once the water hole was a pond 
occupied by a lady duck and seven downy yellow ducklings half 
as big as highballs. Frequently quail strolled across the road, and 
once a pair ran, leading a brood of tiny birds single file behind 
them. 

From the tail of a passing truck, several men waved huge 
wine bottles in jovial greeting. The fishermen would have been 
equally jovial, in spite of the boiling radiator, except that just 
then Herman discovered he had no brakes. The altitude at this 
point, however, wasn't more than five thousand feet, so brakes 
weren't really necessary. 

Because the steepest climbs would come in the last twenty 
kilometers, it was decided to make camp at timberline, where 
a few maytenus trees fight for life in soil that is dusty, crumbled 
rock. That's where we are now, with the tent pitched under one 
of these chunky, small-leaved trees. Above us no trees can grow. 
Here the riveif is not far below the road. Great bare crags hem 
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us in. A cold wind howls up this gorge, making flycasting dif- 
ficult. The late summer sun still touches the mountaintops, but 
it is darkening in camp, where Hernan is cooking rainbow 
trout 

The trout were provided by the boondoggler of this party, 
who went fishing instead of helping unload and pitch camp. At 
Captain Smith's suggestion, a tiny spinner was dropped into the 
rapids. When it was dropped it was picked up, sometimes in- 
stantly, by boisterously enthusiastic trout. One of them ran fran- 
tically downstream, flatly refused to come back up some small 
falls, and was being followed obediently down when he wrapped 
the line around a rock and spat unpleasantly, rejecting the hook. 

These rainbow, aided by the swift current, fight like Rocky 
Marciano and jump like Cornelius Warmerdam. They ran, the 
half dozen brought back for supper, around a pound and a half 
each. Captain Smith said they were nice fish. He said it politely, 
as one might say "a fine boy" if the child had two heads. To- 
morrow, his tone said, there'd be no need for politeness about 
the fish in the lake. Brakes permitting, that is. 



January 20, 1953 JLdguruz del Maule, Chile 
THE BRAKES GOT DRUNK 

THIS TYPEWRITER is being beaten with fingers whose 
knuckles are bleeding and nails broken after hand-to-fin strug- 
gles with trout exactly the size, shape, and disposition of Tony 
Galento. Up here in the Andes fishing is a more perilous game 
than Russian roulette. If you survive the mountain road, there 
are rainbow in Lake Maule ready and willing to eat you for 
bait. Nothing is impossible to fish that live a mile and a half 
up in the sky. 

Lake Maule perches on the Chilean-Argentine border about 
twenty kilometers and two thousand feet above the sparse grove 
of maytenus trees at timberline where camp had been pitched 
the evening before. The last drop of fluid had drained out of 
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the brakes of the old Chevrolet truck during the journey to camp- 
site, and there are no filling stations along the narrow, twisting 
shelf that serves, more or less, as a road. 

Herman, the driver, halted trucks that passed camp occasion- 
ally with construction crews working on a dam at the lake. 
They told him oil would ruin the brakes, but said wine could 
serve as an emergency fluid. 

"Because it contains alcohol, eh?" said Captain Warreix Smith, 
of Panagra. "We can do better than that. Where's the Vat 69?" 

The Chevrolet scrambled up to the lake with a boiling radiator 
and a full brake cylinder, not the best truck in Chile, but by all 
odds the happiest 

Maule straddles a pass in mountains entirely devoid of veg- 
etation. They are bare peaks of volcanic rock crumbling into 
gray dust under the wind that blows eternally up this gorge from 
the west, making even these midsummer days uncomfortably 
cold. A little way out from the shore there is a belt of seaweed 
just under the surface where the trout lie and feed on a small 
pink crawfish called pancora. This shellfish diet gives the rain- 
bows their majestic size, but it is the barren landscape that 
gives them their evil temperament. In all this desolation they 
brood. 

Captain Smith and his North American burden rode by out- 
board to the east end of the lake, where snow touched the Chil- 
ean mountains rising from the water's edge and Argentine moun- 
tains showed just beyond. They started casting over the weed 
beds, using a smallish bronze-finish spoon of scarlet and orange. 
Almost immediately there was a grunt from the captain and a 
wild splash. Something dark and shiny and altogether implaus- 
ible came out of the water and returned, It looked like a trout, 
but not like the sort of trout people ordinarily see when their 
eyes are open. 

"You go on fishing," Captain Smith said. Til be awhile with 
this fellow." 

His rod was a bow and his line hissed through the water. The 
fish was in and out of the lake, in and out, and then it was 
in the boat flopping on a gaff, a pink-striped brute of black and 
silver. "He'll hit about nine pounds," the captain said calmly. 

Thereafter the captain caught fish and his companion caught 
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backlashes and weeds. So intense, however, is the dislike these 
trout have for people that even the least proficient angler is 
bound to be under attack. 

Between backlashes, a distant relative of Primo Camera 
sprang up for a look at the latest New York styles in outdoor 
apparel, made a face of hideous disapproval, and spat out the 
spoon. 

Another grabbed the same spoon and went into a terrifying 
rage. Four times in quick succession he stood up on his tail, 
snarling and shaking his head and cursing horribly. On the 
fourth jump he snapped the leader. 

Then Captain Smith had one that broke the leader and de- 
parted. Then it happened again to the amateur, but not before 
tiie whirling reel handle had smashed fingernails and stripped 
skin off awkward knuckles. 

By now half the population of the lake had taken a passion 
for collecting hardware. Six leaders were snapped and six spoons 
confiscated by force before it was decided that the fifteen-pound- 
test nylon was faulty. There's an awful lot of trout in Maule 
going around with their faces full of painted metal with nylon 
streamers. Maybe the style will catch on, like nose rings in the 
cannibal islands. 

With the spoon tied directly to the casting line, anybody could 
catch fish. Practically anybody did. The outboard would take the 
boat upwind to the lee of a point or island; then the wind 
would drift it swiftly over the weed beds. Duck and geese and 
tern and grebe swam on the water. Except for one other fishing 
party, the place belonged to them and the fish. 

"Let's take one more drift," the captain suggested, "and call 
it a day." 

Half a moment later his companion screamed. The reel handle 
was snatched from his grasp and the drag sang. A trout leaped, 
fell back on his side. He looked six feet long. He dived, wrench- 
ing off line. The boat drifted on, but he wouldn't come along. 
Twice the captain ran the boat upwind, cautiously undoing 
knots the fish had tied around weeds. At length the sullen beast 
came aboard. 

He was a good twelve pounds, broad-shouldered, magnificently 
colored, and splendidly deep, like Jane Russell. 



January 21, 1953 Villarrica, Chile 
MANANA MAY BE BETTER 

SCABBED AND SPENT by combat with the boisterous 
trout of Lake Maule, Captain Warren Smith and his confederate 
and Herman, the driver, crept down the Andes to camp at tim- 
berline, where Hernan, the camp boy, was waiting. A fire bright- 
ened the evening, a lantern hung in the tent, and beneath it 
the folding table was set with the first course for dinner to- 
matoes stuffed with rainbow trout. 

Later, some time in the black middle of the night, a shout 
from Captain Smith brought the party out of the sleeping-bags. 
It had begun to rain and there was a great clutter of gear 
outside to be hauled under cover. Thunder rolled and rain 
poured all night and into the next day, so plans for a half day's 
fishing in Rio Maule were abandoned. 

The old Chevrolet truck was reloaded and the show hit the 
road again, grinding down through mud and rain while the 
coughing motor terrified coveys of tan, black-winged mountain 
doves. At a carabinero station, the cops reported that it was 
snowing at the lake, which is a mile and a half high. The task 
force split at Talca. Hernan, Herman, the truck, and the fish 
returned to Santiago. The others caught the night train for 
Villarrica, a little more than five hundred miles south of the 
capital. 

Apparently everybody in Chile got to know Captain Smith 
when, flying these mountains for Panagra, he was called "King 
of the Andes." The train crew hailed him joyously, the con- 
ductor and several others joined up to make holiday in the diner. 

The train was crowded with summer vacationers going south 
to escape the heat. Many had fishing tackle. At one stop the 
next morning a vaquero wearing a bright poncho and pie- 
plate sombrero tethered his horse to a tree and helped pile shiny 
rod cases and bags into an oxcart whose two wheels were solid 
disks, just cross-sections of a tree trunk. 

Villarrica lies at the eastern end of Lago Villarrica, a blue 
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lake at the foot of Volcan Villarrica, a snowcapped volcano with 
a plume of smoke rising from the snow. It started to rain as the 
train arrived about noon, and the mountain was hidden in 
clouds. Defensive positions were taken on the lake shore in the 
tidy little Hotel Yachting Club, which is not a club and doesn't 
have yachts. 

Again Captain Smith exhibited the intellectual qualities that 
have made him undisputed leader of this expedition. He stayed 
in out of the wet while his companion went fishing. Hip boots, 
waterproof breeches, and a hooded rubber jacket furnished pro- 
tection from the rain, but only slightly tempered the cold wind 
rumpling the lake. There were no such comforts for the boat 
boy, a gririning Chileno named Abram and, naturally, addressed 
as Abie. He started out with no outer wrapping save an ordi- 
nary suit jacket, which got soaked before he consented to beach 
the rowboat and run home for a heavier coat. 

Abie had rigged a flyrod with two big wet flies and he put a 
flatfish on the casting rod, tucking the butt under his knee and 
trolling as he rowed. His passenger sat in the stern facing the 
rear, relaxed against a backrest, and tossed flies about with such 
exquisite skill that they settled on the water as daintily as a 
troop of Boy Scouts in lite old swimming hole. 

Boulders were visible in the clear depths. Reaching shallow 
water where a swift current pours out of the lake into the rapids 
of the Rio Tolten, Abie said: "No casting. Mas tinea. More line." 

He began working the boat back and forth across the outlet 
with the flies in the water and the rod tip twitching. Abie grunted 
softly, snatched up the bait rod, and handed it over. There was a 
trout on the flatfish, but not for long. It would be a poor slob 
indeed who couldn't contrive to lose a fish he had traveled 6,500 
miles to hook. Abie said nothing when the line came slack. It 
was difficult to be sure whether his expression reflected profound 
sympathy or bottomless disgust. 

The trolling went on and another trout took the flatfish and 
was dragged aboard. He was a lively two-pounder with a dark 
back and silver sides, Abie's attention was called to the absence 
of the rainbow stripe along the side. He nodded. "Plata" he 
said, meaning silver. Later Captain Smith explained that the 
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trout here were lake-run steelheads. Down in the river the rain- 
bows wear their stripes, and there are bright German browns. 

Again and again Abie resisted suggestions to vamose al hotel. 
"You're frio" he was told. "Mariana, manana, eh?" He would 
only shrug and go on rowing. 

It is a matter of honor with the boat boys to have the patron 
catch many fish and big ones. Generally speaking, the trout here 
don't run as large as at Maule, but there have been catches of 
more than twenty pounds, and a ten-pounder is always possible. 

At last Abie resigned himself to the fact that his patron 
wasn't a ten-pound angler. He headed the boat for home. Prob- 
ably manana would be better. Maybe even el sol manana. 
sabe? 




Probably manana would be better. 



January 22, 1953 Villarrica, Chile 
THE COLD, WET WAR 

ON THE SECOND DAY here. Captain Warren Smith's 
campaign of destruction against Chilean trout gained a recruit 
from California, a Pan American pilot named Seth Blakeman. 
This made an army of six, counting boat boys, for the cold war 
on the trout of Rio Tolten. The cold, wet war, for the rain 
that had met the anglers on arrival had persisted overnight. 

With Abie, Alvino, and Benito at the oars, three rowboats 
left Lago Villamca and swung down into the rapids of the Tol- 
ten. The gringo in the stern of each boat wore over his boots 
and cocoon of sweaters and rain-jackets an army surplus poncho 
with irregular blotches of camouflage. This gave him the ap- 
pearance of a badly made tent that had collapsed in a storm. 

The Tolten is a grand, big river of frothing rapids and swirl- 
ing pools. Sometimes it rushes between steep banks of jungle 
growth twisted, vine-hung trees strange to North American 
eyes, live bamboo, great cartwheels of wild rhubarb, small red 
flowers hanging from mossy boughs, delicate yellow flowers of 
orchid shape. Sometimes it churns below cliffs of volcanic de- 
posit studded with round, water-rubbed stones that keep 
splashing into the water as the volcanic stuff crumbles. The rap- 
ids are blue and white when the sun shines, the deeps below the 
cliffs a soft and tempting green. Not too tempting, though, 
after you've seen a boulder fall and pictured the result of one 
crashing through a boat. 

Except when he must head his craft downstream to run es- 
pecially big rapids, the boat boy rows furiously against the 
current to retard the drift so his patrdn (pronounced super- 
cargo) can cast to the pools and riffles. Sometimes the current 
permits rowing back and forth almost directly from bank to 
bank, but often if you miss a strike you get no second chance 
because the boat shoots on past. 

When they can, the boys will beach the boat on rocks, or 
spring out, barefoot, on the stony bottom and hold the boat 
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while the angler wades, Fishing was slow in the rain. Not slow 
in the New York sense, but slow if it is pronounced despotic 
with a Chilean accent. Everybody caught trout. The best, 
Captain Smith's of course, was a noble brown of four or five 
pounds that kept swinging crosswise in the current, snatching 
line off the reel and trying to keep it. 

Captain Smith alternated between flyrod and casting with 
spoons and plugs, Captain Blakeman is a spinning-tackle man. 
Abie's passenger stuck to the flyrod, letting Abie trail a flatfish 
from the plug rod when he chose. 

Lunch was a mere snack. It began with trout fried in butter, 
bread and cheese, wine, and a salad of tomatoes and onions. 
Meanwhile the guides had built a huge fire, cut a long green 
stake, and impaled the better part of a sheep, turning this 
spit above the flames until the mutton was all charred crispness 
on the outside, all succulence within. This is asado al polo 
(roast on the stick). With it, naturally, one takes red wine. 
As hot ashes accumulated, more trout had been wrapped in 
waxed paper, their bellies stuffed with butter and sliced lemon, 
and buried in ashes to bake. These came with the coffee. They 
break your heart. 

At this point, Captain Smith lay down on a log and instantly 
began to snore. For an hour or more the rain had relented. Birds 
whistled in the forest. A flock of green parrots flew by. The 
river sang a drowsy lullaby. 

Fishing picked up after lunch. This enabled Abie's passenger 
to miss more strikes than in the morning. Skies had given occa- 
sional promise of clearing, but every promise brought another 
gust of rain. 

It had been planned to camp overnight beside the stream, but 
that idea was abandoned because of the, weather. Rendezvous 
was made with the hotel station wagon at seven p.m. Had any- 
body wanted to continue fishing, there was more than another 
hour of daylight left at that time. Although Chile is on the 
Pacific coast, Chilean time is an hour ahead of Eastern standard. 
It is due south of New York, but a few years ago Chile tried out 
daylight saving, liked it, and just kept it, the year around. 



January 23, 1953 Santiago, Chile 
IT WAS A SHORT SUMMER 

IT CAN happen here. You can drive a hundred miles 
to the Catskills with a view toward deceiving and destroying 
some trout that never did you any harm, and on arrival you can 
find the water too high or too low, too murky or too clear, too 
warm or too cold, the weather too rainy or too snowy, or too 
sleety or too fair, the moon in the wrong phase or the fish in the 
wrong mood. You get burned by the sun, bitten by bugs, bat- 
tered against boulders, but you do not get trout. 

That's in the summer, but some people just won't wait. In 
that event they can fly six thousand miles out of the winter, beat 
their way another five hundred down the rumpled shirt-tail of 
the Andes and run into five consecutive days of rain. 

It can happen here. It just has. But this is not a complaint. 
It is merely the statement of a natural law. If nobody could 
lose a horse race, money would go out of style. 

Those 6,500 miles do make a difference, too. The difference is 
that in Chile the angler cannot possibly avoid taking trout 
unless he also avoids contact with water in any form. At any 
reasonable range, the trout here will spring upon him and strike 
him, repeated blows. They dislike people, they outnumber peo- 
ple, and some of them outweigh people. 

On that score there can be no doubt, even though one ex- 
pedition to the lake-and-river country of the south did not pro- 
duce results comparable with those obtained in the wild moun- 
tain fastness of Laguna del Maule, farther north on the Argen- 
tine border. 

Even now, perhaps, the trout of the Rio Tolten are fighting 
it out gill and nail with Captain Warren Smith, who has been 
left down there at their mercy. Possibly the rain has stopped. 
Captain Smith was confident it would stop much sooner. He 
comes down for a month every year and, he says, he encountered 
a grand total of only four or five days of rain in the last four or 
five visits. 
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Consequently, when a morning sun did show up he announced 
the bad weather was definitely past. Five minutes later it was 
pouring rain. So it was all through the second day of the trip 
down the Tolten. The sun would come out, bright and hot, 
then leap for cover as another squall rushed in. 

On the previous evening boats had been left in the care of a 
medium-sized Indian papoose one day's float downstream from 
Villarrica. Fishing figured to improve from there on down, be- 
cause the water below isn't worked so often as that closer to 
the town. As it turned out, it got duller. Trout were hooked 
on both flies and plugs, and when hooked they indicated dis- 
approval. Action was comparatively slow, though, and there 
were no catches of remarkable size. The largest had the length 
of a four-pounder, but was extremely skinny, possibly owing to 
late spawning. 

Again there were trout for lunch, baked in ashes of the camp- 
fire, again asado al polo (mutton roasted on a spit), again red 
wine and a siesta. The sun happened to be shining just then. It 
got one side of one snoozer's face, which already was in peeling 
tatters from altitude and wind-burn at Lake Maule. He's going 
to be a sensation at Broadway and Forty-ninth Street wearing 
two-toned blisters. 

There is so much water in the Tolten that it takes a lot to 
discolor it, but after siesta it was an opaque gray-green turning 
to muddy brown. Of the few fish taken after lunch, two were 
trucha Chilena, which means Chilean trout. Actually they're 
bronze-backed, white-fleshed perch, but Chileans considered them 
trout until the real thing was introduced here. Then they named 
the newcomers truchas salmonideas. 

Except for one section where the eruption of Volcan Villar- 
rica a few years ago poured black mud in from a tributary and 
killed trout by the ton, the lower river is like that above, rush- 
ing through forest bright with flowers and busy with birds of 
many sorts, from green parrots to Alaskan curlew, which go 
south in the winter like fishermen. 

It would be a pleasant place to remain awhile, but all of a 
sudden time ran out. All of -a sudden here was the domestic 
air-line plane for the hop back to Santiago's hot sun and Tony 
Vaughn's warmer hospitality in Hotel Carrera. Here goes 
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Panagra's Fiesta Lounge, bound north toward the equator, Pan- 
ama, Miami, home, and winter. 



February 26, 1953 North Key Largo, Florida 
SUNBURNED SKULL AND BONES 

A GOOD DEAL of richly purple prose has been perpe- 
trated in recent years on the subject of the bonefish of the 
Florida Keys, a villainous little beast of inexhaustible malevo- 
lence. Pound for pound, the authors declare, he can outfight a 
maddened bull elephant, outrun a virtuous blonde, outjump a 
kangaroo, and outdive a British heavyweight. It is now possible 
to report that he can also outsmart a sports writer, an anti- 
climax as ever was. 

The fairly simple chore of proving this last point was assigned 
to Holly Hollenbeck, fishing guide at the Ocean Reef Club here, 
which is a shiny new jewel in the tiara of mangrove islands curl- 
ing southwestward from Florida's tip. It is a stage set out of 
South Pacific, a blinding reef of white coral rising out of the 
improbable blue of the Gulf Stream, with green palms nodding 
beside a swimming lagoon surrounded by a sand beach. The 
sand came by truck from Miami; the guests come by car from 
the same point or by yacht from a hundred ports. 

Holly Hollenbeck is a great big blond guy who started life 
as a basketball player but went square. He has forearms like 
Popeye the Sailor, furry with sun-bleached hair; he has a boat 
that accommodates two anglers and himself, with a twenty-five 
horsepower outboard; he also had, on this occasion, a freshly 
wrenched back, but he insisted on keeping his fishing appoint- 
ment in spite of the pain. 

He ran the boat south along the shoreline and shut off the 
motor approaching rocky flats in water about two feet deep. 
Bonefishing, he had explained, was a good deal like stalking game 
in the woods. You pole silently through the shallows, searching 
the clear water for the silver-bodied foe. Sometimes you can see 
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their dark torpedo shapes before they see you; sometimes you 
locate them by discolored patches of water where they have 
stirred up mud while feeding on the bottom; sometimes, but 
not often in winter, you can spot them "tailing," bottom- 
feeding in water so shallow that their tails break the surface. 

Avoiding sudden movements, you cast a live shrimp in front of 
the fish. If the bone sees the bait settle to the bottom, he may pick 
it up and move off slowly, just gumming the titbit gently. When 
the line tightens, you strike. After that, you're on your own. 

Barefooted, in faded dungarees, Holly stood on the bow deck 
with baited casting rod at his feet, poling the boat stem-first 
across the flats. 

"There's a little turtle/' he said, "that dark spot thirty feet 
out there." The turtle stuck his head above water for a look-see, 
sneered, and swam slowly away. "A little shark," Holly said, and 
a dark shape on the bottom moved a few feet away from the 
boat. A rising fish made a swirl on the surface. "Barracuda," 
Holly said. Near a big snag close to the shoreline, a great flock of 
cormorants took flight with a splashing take-off. "There's a mud 
patch," Holly said, "bones or a stingray." He saw two fish near 
the mud and cast in front of them, but they ignored the lure. 
"It's a little too deep to see well," Holly said, "but I think they 
were jack following that stingray." 

For two and a half hours we stalked fish and saw no bones. 
Holly would comb a broad area of shallows painstakingly, then 
run south and work another. At noon, about eleven miles down 
the shoreline, he thrust his pole into the soft coral bottom just 
off a rocky flat and tied up the boat for lunch. 

"Well still-fish while we eat," he said. "Sometimes it gets 
good results here." He cast out a line, handed the rod over, and 
exclaimed: "There's one! Two! Four of them." Unafraid of the 
motionless boat, the dark shapes cruised by close to the stern. 
With the other rod Holly dropped a shrimp in front of them, 
but they swam past. 

"Look," Holly said, "a whole school." From the opposite di- 
rection came a crowd, twenty-five or thirty. Holly put a lure in 
the middle of the pack without frightening or attracting them. 
Several passed over the other bait lying on the bottom, but paid 
no attention. Holly swore. 
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All morning we had sought bones without seeing one, and 
now, as we tried to snap at a sandwich, it was like the crowds in 
Times Square. They came trooping by in platoons and squads. 
A single came along and Holly put a shrimp six feet in front of 
him. The fish passed the bait, turned back, and swam over it. 
Holly cast again and hooked him. He handed over the rod. 

The bone led straight inshore, heading for the flats, and there 
was no stopping him. The heavy drag of the reel had no dis- 
cernible effect. Once or twice he paused and line was recovered. 
Immediately he'd take back twice as much. Suddenly the line 
was slack. He had sawed it in two on sharp coral. 

We stayed where we were for several hours. Bones became 
scarcer and finally were not seen at all, but we never lacked 
for company. Almost always there was at least one shark six or 
seven feet long loafing around the boat. Once, when Holly was 
casting for a permit we saw two of these powerful fighters 
a cruising shark bumped into his line. The shark zoomed away in 
sudden terror. 

Heading for home, Holly spotted a great mud slick and 
poled in with creeping caution. He said the bones were really 
tearing stuff up in there and with luck we might get two or 
three pickups. He said not to be disappointed if hooked fish 
were lost, because there was a lot of rocky stuff here where they 
could find refuge. 

He cast into the edge of the mud, passed the rod across, and 
immediately a fish was on and running like crazy. While the bone 
struggled and ran and wrestled, two more picked up the other 
lure, but got away unhooked. Then the hooked fish tied a clove 
hitch around something on the bottom. By the time the line 
was freed, he was gone. So were all other customers of this 
muddy cafeteria. 

We went on home, sunburned and satisfied. It had been a good 
fight, and well won. By the opponent. 



THE UNDERGRADUATES 




December 2, 1950 Philadelphia 

THE FLEET'S IN 

ARMY'S FOOTBALL TEAM fell among a sailor today, 
and the result was what any barkeep in San Diego or Norfolk 
"would confidently expect 'when the fleet was in. Specifically, the 
Army fell among a sailor named Bob Zastrow, from the tiny Lake 
Michigan port of Algoma, Wisconsin, who had a large, horny paw 
in the scoring of every point in the fifty-first battle between the 
legions of West Point and the horde from Annapolis. 

Zastrow bulled seven yards through the Army line for one 
touchdown, passed thirty yards to an end named Jim Baldinger 
for another score, teed the ball for both of Roger Drew's suc- 
cessful conversions, and got himself flung onto his ear in his own 
end zone for the safety that furnished Army's only points. Thus 
it was Navy, 14; Army, 2, in the unlikeliest American develop- 
ment since November 1948. 

On that occasion one of today's witnesses a President named 
Harry S. Truman brought off an upset comparable to this one 
by flattening Thomas E. Dewey, a bigger favorite than Goliath 
in Gath. 

At the finish of this gray and chilly but not uncomfortable 
afternoon, a total stranger could have walked into Municipal 
Stadium, surveyed the scene, and guessed pretty accurately 
what had come to pass. 

Bobby Blaik, son of the Army coach, the quarterback who 
had directed the West Point offense with skill and resolution 
and utter futility all through the game, lay flat on his back, 
the wind knocked out of him by the last bruising play. Hope 
had been knocked out of him somewhat earlier. 

Eddie Erdelatz, the Navy's rookie coach, whose pupils had 
lost six of their eight games this season and were expected to 
lose their ninth by at least three touchdowns, also was flat on 
some backs, but not his own. A gleefully unsteady equestrian, 
he was floundering around on the withers of bis players, who 
were trying to give Trim a triumphal ride to the locker room. 
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And one hundred thousand witnesses, flat on their hunkers in 
the great concrete dishpan of the stadium, were sitting with 
mouths agape, trying with difficulty to believe what their eyes 
had told them. 

A stranger, looking the scene over, would have understood. He 
would have known that once again the quality that makes foot- 
ball the game it is and that makes the Army-Navy game, es- 
pecially, the delight it is had been demonstrated. Once again 
a team that had been conceded no chance at all on the record 
had made a mockery of the records. Once again it had been 
proved that no matter what happens during any football season, 
the Army-Navy game is a new season, a different season. 

The 3,700 midshipmen who came up from Annapolis not to 
play, but to watch and pray, had understood and believed and 
anticipated this all along. They had brought along banners and 
props to gibe and defy their undefeated enemy. 

"Where did you get that suntan?" one banner asked of the 
cadets, and with a curtsy toward Army's schedule it suggested: 
"New Mexico???" Preening themselves on their own tough sched- 
ule, the midshipmen greeted Army thus: "Welcome to the big 
league." And, joshing about a current movie called The West 
Point Story, they reared a sign that proclaimed: "Even Gordon 
MacRae" (a player in the film) "picks Navy." 

Chances are Gordon MacRae would not have picked Navy, nor 
would anybody else. But neither he nor anybody else could have 
disputed the Navy kids when, with their team leading, 14 to 0, 
they hoisted a banner between halves which gloated: "Now 
playing The Annapolis Story/ * 

And that's what it was, of course, the Annapolis story. Not 
that anybody would have believed it before the returns were 
in. So confident had the public been that West Point would win 
in stride, so little did the match promise by way of contest or 
suspense, that Philadelphia took this game with uncharacteristic 
coolness; speculators were pleading with the public to buy tick- 
ets at its own terms. 

Moreover, when the game started, it looked like no more than 
another chapter in the West Point story. Navy, receiving the 
opening kickoff, made one first down but then was stopped, and 
when Bob Cameron went in to punt he was ganged by half the 
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Army line. He tried to run the ball, was buried, and jarred loose 
from the ball, which Army's Hal Loehlein recovered on Navy's 
22-yard line. 

Astonishingly, Army couldn't score from there. Army couldn't 
even make a first down, and from the moment Navy took posses- 
sion, Navy was in charge. In the entire first half Army moved 
the ball for substantial gains on only one occasion; at all other 
times it was Navy that did the attacking. 

Prettiest play of the game was brought off by Navy on its 
drive toward the second touchdown. Army had got the ball in 
Annapolis territory, and with only one minute fifty-five seconds 
of the first half remaining, young Blaik decided it was safe to 
gamble on fourth down. His pass was too long for Vic Pollock, 
and Navy took possession on its own 36-yard line. 

Zastrow tried a quarterback sneak on first down and walked 
through surprised Army's middle for twelve yards. He missed 
with a pass, then called the sweetheart, the honey, the deep- 
dish beauty of a play. 

Navy lined up in T-formation with Zastrow under the center, 
the fullback, Dave Bannerman, behind him, Frank Hauff at left 
half, and Bill Powers, the other halfback, on a flanker to the left. 
It started like a forward pass, with Zastrow fading back, Hauff 
going down-field as if to receive a throw, the left end dashing to 
his right through the Army secondary, and Powers taking a step 
or so ahead, then waiting. Zastrow faked a hand-off to Banner- 
man, who slanted to his left through the line. The whole 
Army defense swung over in that direction. Powers, lurking 
far out to the left, turned and raced back to his right, took the 
ball from Zastrow, and curled around his right end by himself, 
with Navy's linemen down the field in front of him. It was the 
T-formation equivalent of the single wing's "naked reverse," and 
Powers went twenty-two yards to Army's 30, whence Zastrow 
passed for the touchdown that guaranteed victory. 

It was a beautiful play, typical of the whole game. It fooled 
Army. Army hardly ever fooled Navy. 



November 20, 1951 
GREEN MOUNTAIN COUNTRY 

IT POURED rain on the eve of battle and plans were 
abandoned for a bonfire and snake dance after the pep rally in 
the gym. The weather, however, didn't discourage the rooters 
of the University of Vermont, come down to Middlebury for 
the last and biggest game of the football season in the Green 
Mountain country. 

It takes a great deal to dismay either side in this annual meet- 
ing. Last year, for instance, Vermont wasn't conceded much 
chance, yet brought off a monumental upset, 24 to 7. This 
year Middlebury was the favorite again, having won three times 
in seven starts, Vermont had played six and lost six, but the 
young men from Burlington had scored twice, making 7 points 
against St. Michael's while St. Michael's was making 41 ? and 6 
against New Hampshire, which scored 54. 

Late into Friday night, jalopies prowled the campus. Spot- 
lights played upon dormitory windows. There were shouts in 
the rainy darkness. In the morning there were big yellow V's 
painted on the trees and buildings and mailboxes. In theory, 
freshman task forces combat such attacks by mechanized cav- 
alry, but the Middlebury war machine is imperfect. Another 
season on the eve of the Vermont game an enterprising but in- 
considerate photographer made a picture that subsequently ap- 
peared in the Middlebury Campus. It showed two sentries sound 
asleep on the chapel steps, their nightsticks dangling from nerve- 
less hands. 

Snow fell Saturday in big, wet flakes. Spectators waded squish- 
ily to the box office, bought general admission tickets Middle- 
bury doesn't bother with reserved seats and spread newspapers 
or blankets where they chose on the muddy planks of the bleach- 
ers flanking Porter Field. A wind whipped across the field, 
plucked overcoat collars open, and staffed melting snow into 
the apertures. 

Grayness blotted out horizons. This far valley between the 
Green Mountains and the Adirondacks was shut off in a world 
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of its own. A million light years away 45,000 fans were cheer- 
ing Princeton's Dick Kazmaier, 80,000 were watching Ohio State 
and Illinois, almost 60,000 sat in Michigan Stadium. 

Only the players seemed unaware of the mud, the snow, and 
the cold. They went down wallowing in the primeval ooze, got 
up shaking big gobs of muck from their paws, and hustled 
back into another scrimmage. Middlebury made a touchdown 
the first time it got the ball. The home forces added another, 
then Vermont went across, making the score 13 to 6. This 
looked closer than anticipated and excitement mounted, but a 
pretty fourth-down pass play made it 19 to 6 one second before 
the half ended. 

Everybody seemed to know everybody else. Between halves 
they wandered around visiting, stomping the cold from their 
feet. Toddlers in bright snow suits and galoshes paddled through 
puddles on the sidelines. Nobody herded them back when the 
teams came out for the second half. A man pushing a baby car- 
riage through the mud followed the play, hurrying along the 
sideline as the Middlebury team ran up the score. 

Every few minutes a kid named Worthington or Allen or 
Zabriskie would break loose and the Middlebury stands would 
rise in a shouting confusion of bright color. Gals of the senior 
class carry canes to the Vermont game, replicas of the walking- 
stick favored by Gamaliel Painter, who founded the college in 
1800. Whenever Middlebury scored, they brandished the canes 
ferociously. They did a lot of brandishing. The final score was 
51 to 12. After its two touchdowns Vermont kept unsullied 
its record of missing every extra point against Middlebury since 
1942. 

There was some remarkable running in the treacherous bog 
and some astonishing passing with a greasy ball. A tall Middle- 
bury end named Sonny Dennis leaped for passes, and when the 
ball spurted away from him like wet soap in the bathtub, he 
juggled and caught it again on the run. Vermont played the T- 
formation; Middlebury's coach, Duke Nelson, employed the sin- 
gle wing attack with buck-lateral sequences favored by his friend 
Charley Caldwell, of Princeton. 

"But," Nelson said, "Charley runs it with Kazmaier. We use 
the same book, but we're still on page three. This is about like 
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intramural football, except that the varsity players get to put 
in a little more time at it. Not an awful lot more time, at that. 
For two weeks in the spring we practiced indoors about three 
times a week. In the fall a kid misses practice if he has a lab 
period because, well, that's what he's here for. 

"Our kids aren't great football players physically. But we ask 
them to think. If you can get 'em started thinking, then they 
play better football and it becomes a game and they have some 
fun. That's my notion, anyway." 

Across the campus the bell in the old chapel started to ring. 
Because Middlebury had won, it would ring for three hours, with 
a detail of freshmen pulling the rope. 

Arthur Brown, the athletic director, was telling of the days 
when Middlebury regularly played opponents like Harvard, Yale, 
Army, and Perm State. One year the opener was lost to Harvard 
by something like 55 to 0, the game to Yale by about 60 to 0; 
and about that time an idea took shape that Middlebury was 
out of its class. Still and all, they do remember the year Harvard 
was tied. 

"Our president then was Dwight Moody," Mr. Brown said. 
"He telephoned to ask the score. 'Six to six/ I told him. 'Sixty- 
six to whatF he asked." 



Janiutry 12, 1952 
ESSAY ON PURITY 

Our IN CINCINNATI the slum-clearance and garbage- 
disposal departments of intercollegiate government are making 
with the brooms and mops and scrubbing brushes again, with a 
view toward cleansing the somewhat disorderly house of com- 
petitive athletics. This is an annual ceremony, undertaken out 
of a sense of propriety and enjoying the same prospect of suc- 
cess as the efforts of parents to induce a twelve-year-old to 
wash behind the ears. 

Within the next few days a new code of ethics will be adopted 
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by the National Collegiate Athletic Association. A new set of 
ceiling prices will be established for halfbacks and ends and 
backers-up. It will be solemnly agreed that the goal of American 
education is to produce expert spellers weighing 117 pounds 
and wearing braces on their teeth, rather than triple-threaters 
who crack bones instead of books. Then everybody will go and 
sin no more, except after dark. 

Whenever the passion for athletic cleanliness reaches an epi- 
demic stage among educators, it is the custom here to go talk 
to an acquaintance who used to be one of the pedagogic mob 
but went square. In his sinful past he was a professor in a South- 
ern culture foundry and subsequently he served as a giver of 
light in the Big Ten. He is, consequently, experienced in the 
education of all forms of life, including the vegetable. 

"When you were pumping learning into the young," he was 
asked, "did you ever show extra lenience to an athlete so he 
would be eligible for the big game?" 

(Interviews with this authority are conducted on an unvary- 
ing pattern. That is, the questions asked are always the same 
and, because he is faithful to the professorial tradition, the 
answers never are. ) 

"Never," the man said firmly. 

"Never?" 

"Well," he said, "not ever that you could call ever. There was, 
to be sure, one year when I had the two brightest stars of our 
backfield in one class and they flunked a spelling test. This was 
in one of the more celebrated Southern colleges where courses 
were pretty advanced, and all candidates for Phi Beta Kappa 
had to be able to write not only their names but also their 
addresses. 

"The big game of the year was coming up, and the two foot- 
ball players had to repeat the test in order to be eligible. They 
were supposed to spell one hundred words each, including some 
of several syllables. On the day they came in to take the test 
over, I was busy. 

"'Look/ I told 'em, ^here's a list of several hundred words. 
You're both good, honest boys and sharp blockers. You go into 
that room there and each of you read off one hundred different 
words to the other. I won't have to watch you/ 
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"Well, sir, the progress those two boys showed in that course 
was one of the most gratifying things in all my experience as a 
teacher. When I came to mark their papers, one scored 97 and 
the other 98." 

"Would you say the test was conducted under the honor 
system?" the educator was asked. 

"The honor system," he replied, "is a flexible instrument, if 
not a broken reed. One year I was teaching two classes in the 
same course, and one was the most thick-skulled lot of critters 
I ever lulled to sleep. Because I was Ia2y, I gave the same test to 
both classes on successive days, figuring they'd never expect 
such a break. Every single one of the little troglodytes in the 
second group scored an A or B. 

"So next time I took care to make out two tests, with the 
questions in one not remotely related to those in the other. 
When all my little muttonheads got D's and E's, they put up 
a holler. Tfou've got no kick coming,' I told 'em. 'Last time you 
stole marks you had no right to get. This time I trapped you. 
When I average the grades, you'll all wind up just about where 
you should be, anyhow.' 

"There is one more story/' the Master said, "which I've told 
you before, but IVe got the guts to repeat it if you have. There 
was this doll came to me one day and asked: 'What's Slug going 
to get in your class?' Slug was a football star, but this was the 
spring of -his senior year, so he was through playing. He was due 
for a C, I told her, and she went away. A few days later she came 
back. 'Slug's got to get a B from you,' she told me. I said he 
wasn't a B student, and what difference did it make to her, 
anyhow? 

" 'Look/ she said, Tve checked on all his courses and he's got 
to have one B in order to graduate. This is the only place he can 
get it.' 

" 'So/ I said, 'suppose he doesn't graduate? > 

"'If he doesn't,' she told me, 'my family won't let me marry 
him. And I'm nuts about the big lunk.' 

"So that's how Slug got his B, but it wasn't football that 
won it for him. It was love." 



September 20, 1952 

THE CLASS WAR 

IN SPITE of bean balls, campaign speeches and other 
dangerous mischief, the course of civilization is onward and up- 
ward. If anybody doubts this, let him read in the current issue 
of Newsweek the code of ethics secretly drafted for the Amer- 
ican Football Coaches Association. Never has nobility run more 
violently amok. 

The code was not to be released for public amusement until 
after its presentation to the association membership next Jan- 
uary, but it got out anyhow, and by the happiest of coinci- 
dences its publication was exquisitely timed. It came out just a 
few days after the University of Florida threatened to cancel 
its football game with the University of Miami because of al- 
leged unfair trade practices. 

Florida explained that its players were paid only fifteen dol- 
lars a month and were all poor but honest American boys of the 
Abraham Lincoln stripe, except for those from Democratic 
counties in Pennsylvania, who were cut to Thomas Jefferson's 
pattern. 

Miami athletes, said the authorities in Gainesville, were 
bloated plutocrats who received salaries of forty dollars a month. 
It was strongly implied that the sunkissed halfbacks of the east 
coast kept polo ponies in their rooms and wouldn't be found 
dead with the top up on the convertible. 

Reasonably enough, it was felt at the state university that 
this situation created an unbridgeable social gap between the 
institutions. Nothing undermines team morale like the sense of 
humiliation and inferiority that engulfs a running guard when 
some capitalist across the line of scrimmage jeers: "Yah, pauper! 
Not a steam yacht to your name/' 

These are appalling disclosures, calling the attention of an 
aroused nation to the need for a new code of ethics. Where out- 
side of the Siberian salt mines is there a more shocking example 
of the exploitation of slave labor? 
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There is something deeply repugnant to the American ideal 
of sportsmanship in the spectacle of an amateur college football 
player, employed by an educational institution of otherwise 
good repute, at the coolie wage of forty dollars a month. As to 
the Florida standard of fifteen dollars, why, it wouldn't keep a 
left tackle's children in stone crabs for two days. 

Florida's unexampled climate enables boys to enjoy the 
character-building benefits of football from late summer right 
on through New Year's Day. Add spring training, and they get 
about five months of healthful exercise each year. If you figure 
about three hours to the working day unselfish coaches give 
more generously of their time and include blackboard drills, 
written and oral examinations, and double workouts daily a boy 
devotes about 375 hours to the study of the buck-lateral and 
affiliated subjects. 

At forty dollars a month, that's only fifty-three cents an 
hour for skilled labor. At fifteen dollars it's ten cents an hour. 
Liberian natives do better on the rubber plantations, and no- 
body steps on their features with cleated shoes. This makes no 
allowance for portal-to-portal or shower-to-rubbing-table 
travel time. Neither are there social-security benefits, pension 
funds, or severance pay. 

It was high time steps were taken, and it is reassuring to dis- 
cover that the coaches are taking some. There are a great many 
provisions in the code as drafted. Possibly some will be added or 
subtracted before the brotherhood adopts the new instrument 
for self-government. 

As it stands now, the code forbids coaches to handicap next 
Saturday's games for football pools or scratch sheets, criticize 
officials for incompetence or venality, teach their players to 
cheat, or improve a scatback's speed by the judicious use of hop. 
It is also deemed improper for the character-builder to black- 
guard other character-builders or to tell lies. 

Just what this is going to do to a great American sport, it is 
difficult to say now. The code, however, will not come up for 
acceptance before January. Until then, of course, anything goes* 



December 28, 1951 
COURT OF HUMAN RELATIONS 

THIS HAS BEEN a season of soul-searching and breast- 
beating in sports, a gloomy time when many men have felt 
"cabin'd, cribb'd, confined, bound in to saucy doubts and fears." 
Disturbed by widespread cynicism, corruption, and hypocrisy, 
grave men have questioned the worth of all sports, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon the great intercollegiate competitions. 

It was high time somebody spoke for the other side of the 
question, and by a happy coincidence somebody has. There was 
a speech by Mr. Jimmy Crowley, an eloquent and moving 
defense of college football and all it stands for by one who has 
known the game long and intimately from his own experience as 
player, as a big-time coach at Michigan State and Fordham, as 
commissioner of the professional and defunct All-America Con- 
ference, as coach of the equally mercenary, equally extinct 
Chicago Rockets. The old left halfback of Notre Dame's Four 
Horsemen was talking about football as an instrument of human 
relations, about the indissoluble bonds of comradeship and toler- 
ance and understanding which are forged in the furnace of 
team combat. 

"Take me and Elmer Layden here," Mr. Crowley said, and 
with a protective gesture he laid a paw upon the shoulder of the 
skinny fullback of the Four Horsemen, who sat beside him on 
the dais. "I'll never forget Elmer, and I feel confident Elmer will 
never forget me. 

"We were playing Nebraska," Mr. Crowley said, "and we 
had the ball near the Nebraska 2-yard line, second down and a 
little less than a yard to go. Against Coach Rockne's better 
judgment, Harry Stuhldreher decided to give Layden and 
Miller a rest and take a chance on me making a first down. He 
called my signal for a run off tackle. 

"As I got the ball and started, a Nebraska tackle came 
through. He was the biggest and ugliest and meanest tackle I'd 
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ever seen. His eyes were as big as saucers and they blazed with a 
wild, savage glare. He had his mouth wide open and his two 
teeth gleamed like the fangs of a saber-toothed tiger. His 
hands were like hams, his shoulders as wide as a door, and he bore 
down on me blotting out the sun. 

"My friend Elmer, thin and frail, was leading rne into the line. 
He took in the situation at a glance, and never hesitated. Grit- 
ting his teeth, shutting his eyes, he hurled his fragile body into 
the tackle's path, cutting the monster down with a tremendous 
crash. 

"You can imagine my feelings, the gratitude stirred by my 
friend's unselfish devotion. I tell you, gentlemen, that was more 
than twenty-five years ago and not a day has passed since but I 
have thanked Elmer in my heart for that deed of sacrifice. There 
is a bond between us that time cannot wither." 

Mr. Crowley's voice was deep with emotion. He paused, 
gulped, took a delicate sip of water, and continued. 

"I would not have you think," he said, "that the camaraderie 
of the football field is limited to the members of the team. The 
lessons that are learned there can never be forgotten in this 
life. The capacity for friendship and understanding developed 
there embraces all human relationships, on the field and off. 

"In that same Nebraska game," Mr. Crowley said, "we had the 
ball deep in our own territory, fourth down and nine. Stuhl- 
dreher made the orthodox decision for such a situation. He called 
the signal for Layden to carry through the line. 

"As Elmer got the ball and started, the other Nebraska 
tackle came through. He was bigger and uglier and meaner than 
the first. His eyes were as big as dinner plates and they blazed 
with a cannibalistic light. His mouth was wide open and he had 
only one tooth, which gleamed like the tusk of a maddened boar. 
His hands were like standing rib roasts, huge and rare and red. 
His shoulders were as wide as a church door. He bore down on 
Elmer hungrily, grinning evilly, darkening the sky. 

"I was leading Elmer into the line. In the winking of an eye, I 
sized up the situation. Everything, I knew, depended on me. I 
thought of that earlier play and how Elmer had saved me at 
heaven knew what frightful cost to himself, and a hot wave of 
gratitude swept over me. Gritting my teeth against the grind- 
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ing shock, shutting my eyes, I turned away. I couldn't bear to 
look" 

Mr. Crowley paused again, and the room was very still. Only 
the speaker's own heavy breathing disturbed the tense silence. 

"When they peeled off that tackle and scraped Elmer up,' v 
Mr. Crowley said, "he spoke in a thin, reedy voice. 'Oh,' Elmer 
said, 'oh, how I wish Rock would play Harry O'Boyle at left 
half!' 

"Now mind you," Mr. Crowley said, "Harry O'Boyle wasn't 
even a regular on that team. And yet to this day there is an 
indestructible bond between Elmer and Harry, a friendship that 
football created and nothing can destroy." 
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December 12, 1952 
SUBSIDIZING PREXY 

IT DEVELOPS that authorities in the Big Ten Con- 
ference, whose outward and official attitude toward financial 
"benefits for football players is a hit on the flinty side, are not 
so ungenerous in their secret hearts, after all. Reluctant though 
they may seem to be to extend cash allowances to needy half- 
backs, they recently adopted a warmly sympathetic view with 
regard to needy college presidents. In a fine froth of holiday 
spirit, they set aside eleven thousand dollars to provide board, 
room, and carfare for any presidents, faculty sports moderators, 
and athletic directors in the conference who wish to attend 
the Rose Bowl game between Wisconsin and Southern California 
in Pasadena on January 1. 

Seems that on January 4 the Big Ten and Pacific Coast Con- 
ference brass is supposed to meet to decide whether to discon- 
tinue or renew the contract that matches their champions in 
the Rose Bowl each year. The idea is that if the educators go 
out and see for themselves, they will be better equipped to 
estimate the value of this gristly carnival as a worth-while con- 
tribution toward the culture of future engineers, insurance 
salesmen, and morticians. 

Ummmm well, maybe. 

There can be scarcely any doubt that first-hand observation 
of the Tournament of Roses and collateral attractions would 
give the prexies some ideas that might never occur to them 
back home in Madison, Wisconsin, Ann Arbor, Michigan, or 
Lafayette, Indiana. What effect these ideas might have upon 
the future of the Rose Bowl remains to be seen. 

It may not have occurred to the Big Ten authorities that 
January 1, the day of the game, arrives rather abruptly after 
December SI, which is a folk holiday in California known locally 
as New Year's Eve. After New Year's Eve devotions at, say, 
Dave Chasen's or the Mocambo, even the most clear-sighted 
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educator is likely to look with a faintly jaundiced eye upon the 
braying multitudes and blaring bands and snake-hipped drum 
majorettes and posturing celebrities in the glaring sunshine 
of the Arroyo Seco. The presidents will find it an experience 
of considerable educational importance, all right. But there re- 
mains some question as to how it will sit upon stomachs that 
have been treated for several days to the native California fare 
of Corn Dogs, Pik'n Chik'n, and Doublerich Chocolate Malted 
Too Thick for a Straw. 

Presumably the learned men will, like most Rose Bowl visitors, 
arrive on the Pacific coast (Sunkist Golden Strand, to them) 
several days before the game in order to observe preliminary 
ceremonies, including the ancient ritual of horse-worship at 
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Santa Anita. In this connection an item of free advice is offered: 
take along a professor from the mathematics department. 

Several years ago three representatives of an Eastern educa- 
tional institution were encountered studying plant and animal 
life at Santa Anita a few days before the Rose Bowl. They were 
the football coach, one of his graduating stars, and a member of 
the faculty, and none of them had ever seen a horse yard before. 

For the first several races they placed their investments on 
steeds recommended by a tout sheet, and got nothing. This 
perplexed them, because it had been their impression that when 
you went to a racetrack and lent $2 'to the management, there 
would be a slight delay and then a man would come around and 
give you $27.80. "We must be doing this wrong," the professor 
said, and he sat down with program and form chart and applied 
the immutable laws of mathematics to the problem. From 
there out they won every race. 

Speaking of mathematicians and race horses recalls a tale told 
by Mrs. Joan Schnabel, who has had some experience of both. It 
concerns her late father-in-law, Artur Schnabel, pianist and 
friend of Albert Einstein. "At an informal evening," Mrs. Schna- 
bel reports. "Dr. Einstein requested Papa to accompany him 
at the piano while he fiddled. In the midst of a complicated 
fugue or something, Papa stopped and smacked his forehead 
with open palm and said in an exasperated voice: 'Albert! You 
can't count!* He was such a perfectionist, you know." 

Well, that's probably a digression. It needn't upset the Big 
Ten presidents, though. If they go out to study education be- 
yond the tall Tehachapis, they're going to digress as they never 
did in a classroom. 



November 21, 1951 
BASKETBALL IN A CAGE 

IF A MAN has any decent instincts at all, he's got 
to feel regret not sympathy, but a sort of pain over the 
crooked basketball players who are going to jail. He's got to feel 
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bad because they are young guys whose lives are ruined. But he's 
got to applaud the decision of Judge Saul S. Streit to put the 
crooks in a cage. 

There must be some deterrent to the spread of dishonesty in 
sports. Chances are it never occurred to the fakers that they 
could be put in jail for throwing in with sure-thing punks and 
dumping games for pay. Even the most stupid ones, who were 
dragged into college by the heels when they should have been 
working as longshoremen or grease monkeys, must have known 
that what they were doing was a dirty thing. They must 
have known that if the word ever got out, they would be put 
away as crumbs by the undergraduates and the neighbors and all 
decent associates. 

Yet it is unlikely they realized they could be caught and 
tossed into pokey. It is time that realization was brought home 
to everybody. There has been far too much breast-beating about 
unfortunate, immature lads who were led astray by hoodlums. 
Everybody has been too ready to forget that tie most doltish 
of students in ballroom dancing and finger-painting knew enough 
to count the money at payoff time. It is high time for the courts 
to teach what the colleges have neglected that when you get 
caught stealing, there's a penalty for it. Maybe if that knowl- 
edge got around, it would make easy money look a little harder 
in young eyes. 

It is unfortunate, of course, that these young men have to be 
put away. It is even more unfortunate that when they go be- 
hind the wall they will not be accompanied by their accomplices 
the college presidents, the coaches, the registrars, the alumni, 
who compounded the felony. Regrettably, there is no law that 
can reach the educators who shut their eyes to everything 
except the financial ledgers of the athletic department, the 
authorities who enroll unqualified students with faked creden- 
tials, the professors who foul their academic nests by easing ath- 
letes through their courses, the diploma-mill operators who 
set up classes for cretins in Rope-Skipping IV and History of 
Tattooing VII, the alumni who insist on winning teams and 
back their demands with cash, the coaches who'd put a uniform 
on Lucky Luciano if he could work the pivot play. They're the 
bums who ought to go to jail with the fixers whom they en- 
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couraged. But they won't, and apparently they regret nothing 
except the fact that some crooks have been caught. 

The most shocking feature of this whole sordid business is the 
attitude expressed by mature men entrusted with the guid- 
ance of the young. 

"It isn't any of the judge's business in the first place," says 
Matty Bell, athletic director of Southern Methodist, about 
Judge Streit's comments on recruiting and subsidization in the 
Southwest. 

"The public doesn't understand," says Glair Bee, of Long Island 
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University, "that the players were not throwing games. They 
were throwing points. They were not selling out to the extent 
that the public believed, and somehow the players did not feel 
that what they did was wrong." 

Admittedly, the public's understanding of many things is 
faulty. Yet one can't help believing it surpasses the understand- 
ing of some men who are supposed to set an example for boys. 

Recently a successful football coach was complaining about 
the bad press that college sports have received this year. He 
thinks the newspapers play up scandals and ignore news that 
puts athletics in a favorable light. "The sporting press/' he 
said, "has let football down badly this year." 

Foolishly, an effort was made to explain that the press wasn't 
letting football down. It was argued that many observers of 
the sports scene with a genuine respect for the good things in 
sports have been genuinely concerned about abuses and excesses 
which, they fear, threaten the very existence of amateur sports. 
It was foolish to attempt this explanation because the coach, 
a thoroughly honest, straight guy, doesn't want to see any 
imperfections in the game that makes him a good living. He 
should have tuned in the radio last Friday night when two news- 
papermen, probably the best friends football ever had in their 
field, laid some truths on the line. 

These two men, Grantiand Rice and Stanley Woodward, said 
all the things Judge Streit said later when he sentenced the 
basketball bagmen. They talked about the trapping and care 
and feeding of athletes, about slipping them through phony 
courses so they could make headlines and profits for the college 
with no danger of intellectual pursuits distracting them from 
the main job. They said that unless the colleges scrubbed up 
fast, there was sure to be a scandal that would invite the re- 
formers to abolish intercollegiate sports altogether. 

They are dead right, because if a college kid can dump a 
basketball game he can also dump a football game. As a matter 
of fact, who honestly believes it hasn't happened already? 
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